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Test  Hlgh-011  Corn  on  Sheep 

URBANA --Animal  scientists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are 
feeding  high-oil  corn  to  sheep. 

U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  College  of 
"iTri culture,  says  that  high  oil  corn  may  be  more  efficient  feed  for 
sheep  than  normal  oil  content  corn.  The  special  high-oil  corn  has  an 
oil  content  over  64  percent  as  compared  with  normal  corn  oil  content 
of  about  4  percent . 

Some  high-oil  seed  corn  is  now  being  bred  by  commerical  seed 

companies,  Garrigus  says.  Yields  of  this  corn  have  been  about  the 

same  as  normal  oil  corn  in  field  trials  but  the  seed  production  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stages.   In  feeding  trials  over  the  last  4 
years,  market  lambs  have  averaged  increased  gains  of  6^  on  jfo   less  feed 
on  high-oil  corn. 

In  the  sheep  tests,  Verle  Chappell  and  Edward  Daj^ton,  two 
graduate  research  assistants  in  the  College,  put  different  fattening 
lambs  in  feeding  cages  for  one  week  on  a  high-oil  corn  diet.  They 
collect  the  feces  and  urine  and  analyze  tha  waste  materials  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  scientists  know  exactly  how  much  energy  and  body-building 
material  was  in  the  diet.  By  measuring  the  waste  materials,  they 
know  exactly  how  much  of  the  feed  stayed  with  the  ewe  and  can  get  a 
direct  comparison  of  the  effects  of  different  diets. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY   2,    1957 


Use  X-Ray  Equipment   for  First   Time   In  Soil  Lab 

URBANA--S0II   scientists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are 
now  using  X-ray  equipment   to   identify  the  different   minerals  and 
chemical  elements    in  soils.     A.   H.   Beavers   reports  that    Illinois   is  one 
of  the  first    soil  laboratories  to  do  this. 

Beavers  points  out   that   about   95  percent   of  the   soil   is  made 
of  minerals  of  different    sizes.     With     the  help  of  X-ray   equipment, 
the  tiny  clay  mineral     portions   can  be  identified.     Without  X-rays 
this  would  be  almost   impossible. 

With  X-rays,   the   scientists   can  Identify  practically  all  the 
different   chemical  elements   in  a   soil   sample   in  about    45  minutes.     The 
old  laboratory  method  of  total  chemical  analysis  takes   so   long  that 
the  cost   makes   it   prohibitive. 

Major  use  of  this  new  equipment  will  be  in  soil  surveys, 
soil  mapping,   and  in  special   soil  research  projects.     One  project  now 
nearing   completion  is  a   study  of  Northeast    Illinois   soils. 

Another  project  is  a  study  of  the  minerals  and  elements  of 
loess,  a  fine  material  from  which  about  70  percent  of  Illinois  soils 
have  developed.  With  the  use  of  the  X-rays,  Beavers  is  studying  the 
changes   in  loess  as   soils  develop  from  it. 

When  the  kinds   of  minerals   in  a   soil  are  known,    it    is  possible 

to   judge  the  water  holding  capacity  and  the  ability  of  the   soil  to 

grow  different   crops.      From  the  findings  of  this   research,    landowners 

and  farmers  are  able  to   know  more  about  their  soils  and  how  to  use 
them  for  best    results. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  2,  1957 

Farm  Land  Owners  May  Have  To  Pay  Social  Security  Taxes 

URBANA --Under  new  amendments  to  the  social  security  law 
passed  In  1956,  farm  landowners  may  qualify  for  social  security. 

George  Whitman,  University  of  Illinois  farm  management 
specialist,  points  out  that  as  a  general  rule,  rent  income  from  real 
estate  is  not  counted  toward  self  employment  income  in  figuring  social 
security  taxes.   But  where  land  owners  rent  their  farms  and  "participate 
materially"  in  producing  or  managing  the  production  of  farm  products, 
the  net  earnings  must  be  reported  as  self  employment  income. 

On  all  self-employment  income  up  to  $4,200  a  self-employed 
person  must  pay  a  tax  of  three  percent.  This  is  paid  at  the  same  time 
as  your  1956  income  tax. 

.  The  words  "participate  materially"  as  they  appear  in  the  law 
raise  a  question  for  many  landowners.  Whitman  lists  these  points  that 
are  considered  in  determining  whether  a  land  owner  would  qualify  for 

social  security: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  he  makes  decisions  about  the  farm- 
ing operation. 

(2)  The  amount  of  advising  and  consulting  he  does  with  the 
tenant  about  production  of  crops,  livestock,  or  both. 

(3)  The  frequency  he  inspects  crops,  or  livestock  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  work  is  being  done  properly  and  what 
else  should  be  done. 

(4)  The  amount  of  physical  work  he  does  on  the  farm. 

-more- 
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Add  Social  Security  Taxes  -  2 

Furnishing  machinery,  Implements,  livestock,  or  financial 
assistance  Is  not  In  Itself  considered  as  material  participation. 

Whitman  says  a  land  ovner  who  does  not  want  to  pay  the  tax 

and  qualify  for  social  security  may  not,  but  he  must  not  participate 

materially  In  the  farm  operation.  This  would  be  done  by  using  a  lease 

that  would  provide  for  very  limited  decisions  by  the  landlord  or  by 

hiring  a  professional  farm  manager  who  would  make  most  decisions. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1957 

Plan  Dairyman' 3  Day  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 

URBANA- -Dairy  producers  and  distributors  will  be  treated  to 
a  full  day  of  topics  of  current  Interest  in  the  dairy  industry,  on 
Tuesday,  January  29  during  1957  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  424  Mumford  Hall,  K.  E,  Harshbarger 
will  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  green  feeding  with 
results  of  the  U.  of  I.  study  for  the  1956  season.   K.  E.  Gardner  will 
bring  the  dairyman  up-to-date  in  the  feeding  of  calves  and  his  discus- 
sion will  include  the  use  of  antibiotics  and  milk  replacers. 

A  complete  discussion  on  making  and  feeding  of  grass-legume 
and  small  grain  silages  will  be  made  by  K.  A.  Kendall.   Of  special 
interest  will  be  the  results  of  the  study  in  feeding  rye  silage  to 
growing  heifers.  N.  L.  VanDemark  will  discuss  in  detail  practices  in 
managing  the  females  to  aid  in  calving  performance.   J.  G.  Cash  will 
conclude  the  morning  program  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  testing 
programs  offered  the  dairyman. 

In  the  afternoon.  Dairy  Science  will  join  with  Agricultural 
Economics  for  a  discussion  of  marketing  problems.   Of  special  interest 
in  this  program  is  the  panel  discussion  on  bulk  tanks.  What  problems 
bulk  tanks  cause  and  how  they  can  be  answered  will  be  discussed  by  a 
panel  of  seven  men. 

R.  W.  Bartlett  and  G.  W.  Salisbury  will  take  a  look  into  the 

future  and  discuss  the  possibility  of  dairying  being  profitable  25 
years  hence. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1957 

Hybrid  Sorp:hum3  Superior  but  Won't  Replace  Corn 

URBANA --Field  testa  of  3?  hybrid  and  standard  grain  sorghum 
varieties  in  1956  showed  the  hybrids  far  superior.   Carl  N.  Hittle, 
University  of  Illinois  agronomist  says  farmers  can  expect  20  to  30 
percent  higher  yields  from  hybrids  compared  to  standard  varieties. 

The  1956  tests  were  conducted  in  Champiagn,  Macoupin,  Mason, 
Morgan  and  Fayette  counties. 

Hittle  says  that  where  moisture  and  growing  season  are  fav- 
orable, corn  will  continue  to  be  the  best  crop.   But  sorghum  does  have 
a  place  where  moisture  is  short  or  a  short  season  crop  is  desired. 
Farmers  who  follow  corn  allotments  may  want  to  grow  sorghum  on  land 
taken  out  of  corn. 

Average  yield  on  all  sorghum  varieties  was  102  bushels  per 
acre.  The  hybrids  averaged  110  bushels  while  the  standard  varieties 
made  only  92  bushels.   Because  of  the  late  planting  of  sorghums,  corn 
planted  in  the  same  fields  at  the  same  time  yielded  only  96  bushels. 

Hittle  points  out  that  this  shows  the  advantage  of  sorghum 
for  a  short  season  crop.   He  also  says  corn  would  probably  have  yielded 
better  if  it  had  been  planted  earlier. 

Some  sorghum  varieties  shewed  much  greater  damage  from  corn 
borer  than  others.   But  corn  was  more  heavily  damaged  by  borer  than  any 
sorghum  varieties. 

Certain  hazards  must  also  be  faced  when  growing  sorghums. 

Hittle  suggests  any  farmer  planning  to  grow  sorghum  should  talk  to  his 
farm  adviser  about  the  best  yielding  varieties  and  other  problems  that 
must  be  overcome. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MDNDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1957 

Plan  Nine  Agronomy  Days  for  Illinois  Farmers 

URBANA--"What ' 3  New  in  Crops  and  Soils"  will  be  the  theme  of 
nine  Agronomy  Days  planned  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Department  of 
Agronomy  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agricultural  extension  services. 

All  farmers,  landowners  and  other  Interested  persons  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend.  A  team  of  speakers  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  will  participate  in  each  meeting. 

Times  and  places  for  these  days  are: 

January  8,  Macon  County  Phirgrounds,  Decatur,  10:00  a.m. 

January  9,  Mason  City  High  School,  Mason  City,  9:00  a.m. 

January  10,  Whiteside  County  Farm  Bureau  Auditorium,  Morrison, 
10:00  a.m. 

January  11,  Kane  County  Farm  Bureau  Building  Geneva,  9i30  a.m. 

January  15,  Logan  School  Gymnasium,  Marlon,  10:00  a.m. 

January  16,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mount  Vernon,  1:00  a.m. 

January  17,  Turkey  Hill  Grange  Hall,  3  miles  south  of  Belleville 

9:30  a.m. 

January  l8.  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  Paris,  10:00  a.m. 
February  12,  Warren  County  Farm  Bureau,  Monmouth,  10:00  a.m. 

Topics  on  the  program  will  Include  how  to  establish  a  legume 
seeding  successfully;  crop  varieties  recommended  for  1957;  latest  find- 
ings in  fertilizer  and  soil  treatments;  weed  control,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Johnson  grass,  wild  millet,  giant  foxtail  and  wild  garlic; 
latest  weed  control  chemicals;  and  what  is  coming  in  crops  and  soils. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  such  complete  all-day  meetings 
have  been  planned  to  cover  the  latest  soil  and  crop  information. 
Special  exhibits  and  Illustrated  talks  should  make  this  a  very  worth- 
while program, 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1957 

Chippewa  an  Early  Soybean  Variety  for  Northern  Illinois 

URBANA'-When  buying  soybeans  for  seed,  Illinois  farmers  should 
buy  Chippewa  only  If  they  live  In  the  northern  two  tiers  of  counties. 
W.  0.  Scott,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist,  today  warned  southern 
and  central  Illinois  farmers  against  buying  this  short -season  variety. 

Scott  says  Chippewa  is  a  good  variety  for  northern  Illinois. 
It  yielded  second  in  tests  at  DeKalb  in  1956.  For  the  past  five  years 
it  has  averaged  30.5  bushels  compared  with  31.4  for  Harosoy.   It  stands 
well  and  matures  about  four  days  earlier  than  Blackhawk  and  10  days 
earlier  than  Hawkeye. 

Scott  does  not  recommend  Chippewa  for  central  and  southern 
Illinois  because  it  is  too  early  and  will  not  yield  as  well  as  other 
varieties.   But  in  case  of  emergency,  when  a  short-season  crop  is 
needed,  Chippewa  could  be  planted. 

For  central  Illinois  he  says  the  best  varieties  are  Harosoy, 
Eawkeye,  Adams,  Lincoln  and  Clark.   For  southern  Illinois  he  suggests 
Adams,  Lincoln,  Clark,  Wabash  and  Perry. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Ag  Engineers  V/ill  Feature  Flood  Control  Measures 

URBANA — Flood  control  reservoirs  and  their  effect  on  agricultural  practices 
will  "be  a  feature  of  the  agricultural  engineering  program  on  Monday,  January  28, 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  University  of  Illinois* 

Each  of  the  four  divisions  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
will  have  a  separate  day  to  present  its  part  of  the  program. 

Tuesday's  session,  presented  hy  the  power  and  machinery  division,  will 
feature  experiments  in  195^  with  reduced  com  tillage  methods.  These  methods  in- 
clude using  the  mulch  tillage  plantei;  plow -planting  in  one  operation  and  other  means 
of  minimum  tillage.  Other  machinery  day  talks  will  include  demonstrations  "by  in- 
dustry representatives  on  corn  planter  and  mounted  plow  adjustment  and  a  pictorial 
presentation  of  agricultural  machinery  used  in  Hawaii. 

"Save  all  the  grain  you  grow"  has  been  adopted  as  the  theme  for  the 
Wednesday  morning  session.  Farm  structures  division  engineers  will  tell  how  saving 
more  grain  depends  on  early  harvest,  reduced  harvesting  losses,  adequate  drying  and 
safe  storage.  The  Wednesday  afternoon  session  will  feature  housing  for  the  farm 
family,  including  modernizing  the  old  farmhouse. 

Ag  engineers  and  their  farmer  cooperators  on  Thursday  morning  will 
describe  current  feed-handling  systems  and  recent  developments  in  automatic  feed 
handling.  The  program  includes  a  tour  of  the  research  laboratory,  where  experi- 
mental equipment  will  be  demonstrated. 

In  addition,  agricultural  engineering  exhibits  during  Farm  and  Home  Week 
will  include  minimum  tillage  machinery  for  corn  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  and  grain- 
drying  systems  and  electrical  feed-handling  equipment  in  the  agricultural  engineer- 
ing research  laboratory. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farm  and  Home  Week  Program  to  Discuss  America's  Christian  Responsibility 

URBANA--A  program  of  special  interest  to  all  Christian  laymen  and  clergy- 
men is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  January  29,  during  the  University  of  Illinois  Farm 
and  Home  Week.  The  theme  of  the  meeting  will  he  "America's  World  Mission  and  Her 
Christian  Responsibility." 

Taking  part  in  the  program  will  be  a  panel  of  leaders  who  are  well  quali- 
fied to  stimulate  thinking  on  this  vital  subject.  Among  them  are  E.  N.  Holmgreen, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Food  and  Agriculture  of  the  International  Cooperative 
Administration,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  dealing  with  foreign 
countries  through  our  foreign  aid  programs.  L,  G.  Ligutti,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference,  has  traveled  in  many  countries. 
Kenneth  Maxwell  is  director  of  International  Affairs  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  national  federation  of  Protestant  churches. 

D.  E.  Lindstrom,  professor  of  rural  sociology  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, the  fourth  panel  member,  returned  last  year  from  three  years  on  the  staff  of 
the  International  Christian  University  in  Japan.  During  his  stay  in  the  Far  East, 
he  also  visited  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  Thailand  and  HongKong  and  participated  in 
the  East  Asia  Rural  Reconstruction  Conference  of  12  nations. 

East  Asian  people  look  upon  us  as  a  Christian  nation,  Lindstrom  points 

out.  They  expect  us  to  operate  according  to  the  Christian  principles  underlying 

our  form  of  government. 

Lindstrom  says  we  need  to  examine  our  government  and  non- government 
mission  efforts  in  these  areas  in  terms  of  a  Christian  philosophy.  That  will  be 
the  aim  of  this  special  program,  to  be  held  on  January  29  at  7*30  p.m.  in  Room  31^ 
of  the  Illini  Union  Building.  The  program  is  part  of  the  Rural  Pastors  and  Lay 
Leaders  Short  Course,  a  regular  part  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home 
Week  activities. 
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Radio    News 


IVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1957 


Junior  Dairy  Calf  Sale  February  23 

URBANA --Saturday,  February  23,  has  been  set  as  the  date  for 
the  ninth  annual  4-H  and  FFA  Dairy  Calf  Sale  at  Urbana . 

J.  G.  Cash,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  breed  committees  have  al- 
ready selected  more  than  100  purebred  dairy  calves  in  their  respective 
breeds  for  the  sale. 

Consignment  by  breeds  Includes  30  Holsteln,  25  Guernsey, 
22  Jersey,  20  Brown  Swiss  and  10  Ayrshire  calves.  Breed  representa- 
tives are  anxious  to  provide  the  best  possible  calves  for  the  sale. 

As  soon  as  catalogs  are  off  the  press,  one  copy  will  be  sent 
to  each  vocational  agriculture  teacher  and  each  county  farm  adviser  in 
the  state.  Cash  says.   Only  bona  fide  Illinois  4-H  or  FFA  members  are 
eligible  to  buy  at  this  sale. 
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Farm  News 


DIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


SPECIAL   PICTORIAL  REPORT 


FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Latest    In  Automatic  Feed  Handling  at   University 

URBANA- -Recent    Improvements  have  refined  even  further  the 
automatic  feed-handling  systems  that   take  most   of  the  vork  out   of  live- 
stock feeding. 

These  up-to-date   systems  will  be  on  review  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at   the  University  of  Illinois   from  January  27  through  31. 

In  the  picture.   Prank  Andrew,    extension  farm  electrification 
specialist   at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture,    shows  one  of  the  complete 
automatic   feed-handling  systems  you'll  be  able  to   see  on  display.     This 
system  features  a   switch  box  that   automatically  grinds  the  amount   of 
feed  you  need  for  daily  feeding  and  meters   in  the  exact   mixture  of 
supplemental  nutrients  you  want    in  your  feed. 

Other  agricultural  engineering  programs  during  the  week  will 
be  concerned  with  the   latest   advances   in  power  and  machinery  research, 
a  review  of  recent   flood  control  measures  and  how  to   save  grain  by 
early  harvest,    reducing  harvesting  losses,   adequate  drying  and   safe 
storage. 
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Add  Peed  Handling  -  2 

In  addition.  Farm  and  Home  Week  will  Include  up-to-^date  In- 
formation and  the  latest  research  reports  on  all  phases  of  farming 
activities  and  operations.  You'll  be  able  to  attend  sessions  on  crops 
and  soils,  soil  bank  problems,  outlook  and  marketing  problems,  feeding 
and  managing  the  dairy  herd,  livestock  feeding  and  management,  includ- 
ing beef  performance  testing,  lean  pork  production  and  nearly  any  other 
farming  operation  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Rooms  will  be  available  in  University  dormitories  for  those 

who  wish  to  stay  overnight.  Women  will  be  especially  interested  in 

the  home  economics  program,  and  three  general  sessions  are  designed  to 

please  the  entire  family. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Latest    Iri  Automatic  Feed  Handling  at   University 

URBANA- -Recent    Improvements  have  refined  even  further  the 
automatic  feed-handling  systemsthat   take  most   of  the  work  out   of  live- 
stock feeding. 

These  up-to-date   systems  vlll  be  on  review  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at   the  University  of  Illinois   from  January  27  through  31 • 

In  the  picture,   Frank  Andrew,    extension  farm  electrification 
specialist   at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture,    shows  one  of  the  complete 
automatic   feed -handling  systems  you'll  be  able  to   see  on  display.     This 
system  features  a  switch  box  that   automatically  grinds  the  amount   of 
feed  you  need  for  daily  feeding  and  meters   in  the  exact   mixture  of 
supplemental  nutrients  you  want    in  your  feed. 

Other  agricultural  engineering  programs  during  the  week  will 
be  concerned  with  the   latest   advances   in  power  and  machinery  research, 
a  review  of  recent    flood  control  measures  and  how  to   save  grain  by 
early  harvest,    reducing  harvesting  losses,   adequate  drying  and  safe 
storage. 
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Add  Feed  Handling  -  2 

In  addition.  Farm  and  Home  Week  will  include  up-to-date  in- 
formation and  the  latest  research  reports  on  all  phases  of  farming 
activities  and  operations.  You'll  be  able  to  attend  sessions  on  crops 
and  soils,  soil  bank  problems,  outlook  and  marketing  problems,  feeding 
and  managing  the  dairy  herd,  livestock  feeding  and  management,  includ- 
ing beef  performance  testing,  lean  pork  production  and  nearly  any  other 
farming  operation  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Rooms  will  be  available  in  University  dormitories  for  those 
who  wish  to  stay  overnight .  Women  will  be  especially  interested  in 
the  home  economics  program,  and  three  general  sessions  are  designed  to 
please  the  entire  family. 
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SPECIAL  PICTORIAL  REPORT 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Breeding  Dwarf  Hybrids  to  Be  Reported  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 

URBANA --Progress  in  breeding  dwarf  hybrid  corn  will  be  re- 
ported at  the  University  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Week  on  Wednesday, 
January  30,  during  the  sessions  on  corn  production.  Work  on  dwarf  hy- 
brids has  been  under  way  at  the  University  since  19^8. 

In  1956  the  best  dwarf  hybrids  produced  a  yield  of  127  bush- 
els an  acre  compared  with  152-bushel  yield  for  the  best  normal  hybrid 
corn  in  the  same  field. 

Earl  Leng,  plant  breeder  in  charge  of  this  work,  points  out 

that  this  comparison  probably  does  not  represent  the  best  dwarf  crosses 

now  available.   Research  on  normal  hybrid  corn  has  been  going  on  for 

more  than  30  years,  while  work  en  dwarfs  has  been  under  way  for  only 

about  10  years. 

Dwarf  hybrids  have  several  definite  advantages  provided  they 

can  be  developed  to  yield  as  much  as  other  corn.   Since  they  are 

shorter,  they  are  less  likely  to  lodge  during  high  winds  or  heavy  rain. 

With  fewer  stalks  to  handle,  picking  operations  should  be  safer  because 

there  is  less  clogging  than  with  normal  corn. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  problems  might  be  encountered  in 
raising  dwarf  corn.  Weed  problems  might  be  greater.  The  corn  might 
dry  out  slower  in  the  fall  because  the  ears  would  be  only  12  to  30 
inches  off  the  ground. 

No  seed  for  dwarf  hybrids  will  be  available  for  another  three 
to  five  years,  Leng  says.   Present  Inbred  lines  must  be  selected  and 
tested  further.  When  lines  are  found  that  look  promising  for  commer- 
cial production,  seed  will  be  made  available  to  seed  producers  for 
propagation. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  sessions  on  corn  product  ion  begin  at  9  a.m. 
and  1  p.m.  in  the  University  auditorium.  You  can  get  a  complete  pro- 
gram on  request . 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1957 

Farm  and  Home  Week  Audience  to  Hear  Soil  Bank  Discussion 

URBANA--HOV  "The  Farmer  Looks  at  the  Soil  Bank"  will  be  told 
by  two  farmers  and  other  guest  panelists  during  the  Tuesday  morning 
session  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  program  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois January  27-31. 

Planned  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  Soil  Bank  Committee, 
the  program  will  tackle  many  of  the  management  problems  farmers  face 
in  deciding  whether  to  cooperate  in  the  soil  bank. 

Ira  E.  Hamer,  DeKalb  county  farmer,  will  point  out  "Why  I 
Plan  to  Participate  in  the  Soil  Bank." 

Warren  Moffett,  Macoupin  county  farmer,  will  discuss  "Why 
I  Cannot  Participate  in  the  Soil  Bank." 

Questions  from  the  audience  will  be  answered  by  a  panel 
moderated  by  R .  M.  Finley,  extension  farm  management  specialist.   It 
Includes  Hamer  and  Mof f ett ;  L.  B.  Culver,  extension  forester;  Sidney V. 
Caughey,  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Committee;  B.  F.  Muirheld,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural 
engineering;  W.  P.  Purnell,  associate  professor  of  soils;  and  0.  L. 
Whalin,  associate  professor  of  extension. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JANUARY   10,  1957 

Mastitis  Control  Emphasized 

URBANA--Ma3tltl3  control  will  be  emphasized  by  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  during  the  56th  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  January  27-31. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  will  focus  attention  on 
an  effective  mastitis  control  program  at  its  session  to  be  held  Tues- 
day morning,  January  29,  In  the  Veterinary  Medicine  Building  auditorium. 
Dean  C.  A.  Brandly  will  welcome  visitors  and  preside  at  the  program, 
which  gets  under  way  at  9  a.m.  and  ends  at  11:45  a.m. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  will 
report  on  field  studies  carried  out  in  Illinois  on  control  measures 
developed  for  this  disease.   He  will  concentrate  on  herd  management 
and  diagnosis  of  bovine  mastitis. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Packer  of  the  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
Iowa  State  College,  will  discuss  mastitis  prevention  and  control. 

Other  speakers  include  Dr.  F.  F.  Densmore,  general  practi- 
tioner, Dixon,  who  will  present  his  obervations  on  herd  control  of 
mastitis;  Russell  Mathews,  herdsman  for  Clanyard  Farm,  Huntley,  who 
will  give  some  pointers  on  preventing  and  controlling  the  disease;  and 
S.  L.  Tuckey  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Dairy  Technol- 
ogy, who  will  discuss  the  effect  of  antibiotics  used  in  treating  bovine 
mastitis  on  market  milk. 

An  on-the-farm  movie  produced  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
will  be  shown  during  the  morning.   It  shows  that  mastitis  can  be  con- 
trolled with  a  good  sanitation  and  management  program. 
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Add  Mastitis    -   2 

Dean  Brandly  will  be  moderator  for     a     panel     discussion 
and  question-and-answer  period  that   vill   close   the  program.      Dr.   L.    R. 
Davenport   of  the   Division  of  Milk  Controlj    Illinois  Department   of 
Public  Health,    Springfield,   will  also  assist   with  the  panel   discussion. 
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New  Hay  and  Pasture  Survey  Being  Made 


UREAM--More  than  10,000  Illinois  farmers  will  assist  in  a  new  hay  and 
pasture  survey.  The  questionnaires  are  "being  mailed  this  week  by  the  Illinois  Crop 
Reporting  Service.  That's  the  report  from  J.  A.  Ewing,  head  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Service  in  Illinois,  and  Leo  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  are  cooperating 
in  making  the  survey.  Five  years  ago  the  first  survey  was  taken  to  measure  the 
amount  of  pa,sture  improvement.  Now  a  second  survey  is  being  made  to  find  how  much 
progress  has  been  made  since  then. 

If  most  farmers  fill  out  the  questionnaires,  the  survey  will  provide 
reliable  facts  to  help  each  county  farm  adviser  and  the  agricultural  extension 
service  be  of  greatest  service  to  farmers  in  solving  their  pasture  improvement 
problems,  Ewing  and  Fryman  say. 

Farmers  in  every  county  of  Illinois  have  been  selected  to  receive  the 
questionnaire.  If  you  receive  one,  you'll  be  making  a  real  contribution  to  better 
farming  if  you  fill  it  out  and  return  it.  All  who  cooperate  will  receive  a  summary 
of  the  results. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Name  Earl  Lasley  to  Animal  Genetics  Position 


URBANA--Earl  Lasley,  formerly  assistant  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  at  Iowa  State  College,  has  been  named  associate  professor  of 
animal  science  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Lasley  will  be  in  charge  of  animal  breeding  research,  accord- 
ing to  L.  E.  Card,  head  of  the  College's  department  of  animal  science. 
His  appointment  was  effective  November  1,  1956. 

A  native  of  Liberal,  Missouri,  Lasley  spent  three  of  his 
undergraduate  years  in  study  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  then 
transferred  to  and  received  both  his  B.S.  and  master's  degrees  from 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.   He  later  received  a  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Iowa  State  College,  with  a  major  in  genetics  and  animal  breeding. 
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FOP  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Fever  Corn  Borers  Threaten  1937  Canning  Crops 

URBANA--From  one-half  to  one-ninth  as  many  corn  borers  are 
overwintering  in  state  canning  crop  areas  now  as  a  year  ago.  W.  H. 
Luckman,  entomologist  with  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  reported 
these  figures  to  those  attending  the  Illinois  Canners  school  last  week 
at  the  Urbana-Lincoln  Hotel. 

Luckman  said  that  damage  by  first -generation  corn  borers 
would  probably  be  less  severe  in  1957,  particularly  if  the  weather  is 
unfavorable.   But  if  borers  should  appear,  Luckman  said  farmers  might 
want  to  use  granulated  DDT  for  corn  borer  control. 

Research  with  use  of  the  granules,  a  recent  development  in 
insecticides,  was  carried  on  extensively  in  borer  control  experiments 
in  1956.  These  granules  look  like  small  grains  of  sand  but  are  heavy 
enough  to  roll  down  the  corn  leaves  into  the  whorl  and  leaf  axils,  where 
many  of  the  corn  borers  are  located. 

Results  in  controlling  first-generation  borers  with  DUI 
granules  were  so  favorable  that  Luckman  now  recommends  using  them  in 
both  ground  and  aerial  applications.  These  two  methods  controlled  the 
borers  equally  well. 

For  second-generation  corn  borers  and  corn  earworms  attacking 
sweet  corn,  the  DDT  granules  were  not  so  effective  as  DDT  oil  sprays, 
Luckman  reported. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UI  Farm  Bulletins  and  Circulars 
Reach  Around  the  World 

URBANA --After  the  Philippine  Islands  were  liberated  during 
World  War  II,  that  country's  leaders  vere  confronted  with  death, 
famine,  disease  and  housing  problems.  They  also  faced  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Islands'  libraries  had  been  partly  or  completely  destroyed. 

Along  with  the  libraries,  many  of  the  agricultural  books, 
bulletins,  circulars,  leaflets  and  other  materials  on  which  the  future 
development  of  the  country  depended  had  disappeared  in  smoke. 

Agriculture  is  important  in  the  Philippines.  Farm  informa- 
tion is  needed  to  educate  farm  youth  and  farmers  and  to  serve  as  ref- 
erence material  for  agricultural  scientists. 

After  the  war  Philippine  leaders  appealed  to  agricultural 
.colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United  States  to  help  replen- 
ish this  lost  information.    Unfortunately,  many  institutions  didn't 
have  a  supply  of  old,  out-of-date  publications.   Few  universities  could 
therefore  comply  with  the  complete  request.   But  the  University  of 
[llinois  College  of  Agriculture  sent  every  bulletin  that  was  requested. 
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After  World  War  II,  many  other  libraries  throughout  the  vorld 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  war  were  restocked  with  UI  bulletins. 

All  together  about  one  million  of  the  new  and  old  bulletins 
and  circulars  are  always  kept  on  hand  to  supply  people  who  need  them, 
according  to  Adrian  Janes,  College  of  Agriculture  publications  editor. 
And  besides  being  heavily  stocked  with  most  new  publications,  the 
College  also  has  a  small  supply  of  nearly  every  one  printed  since  the 
first  in  1888. 

Since  1888,  more  than  600  bulletins,  800  circulars  and  80 
special  soil  reports  have  been  published  by  the  College.  Also,  about 
300  miscellaneous  publications--4-H,  home  economics  and  other3--have 
been  printed,  along  with  countless  mimeographed  materials. 

During  1956,  40  new  bulletins  and  circulars  were  published 
and  about  4o  old  publications  were  revised.   A  bulletin  reports  Experi- 
ment Station  research  and  a  circular  tells  of  the  practical  application 
of  this  research  on  farms  and  in  homes,  Janes  explains. 

Eight  new  publications  will  be  released  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week  on  the  campus  in  Urbana -Champaign  January  27-31.   And  if  requests 
pile  up  as  they  have  in  recent  years,  Janes  says  he  expects  farmers 
and  homemakers  to  pick  up  more  than  10,000  bulletins  and  circulars 
during  the  five-day  affair. 

Most  of  the  700,000  bulletins  and  circulars  released  during 
1956  were  distributed  in  Illinois  by  county  farm  and  home  advisers. 
However,  more  than  49,000  first-class  letters  requesting  single  copies 
"ere  received  by  the  College's  Information  Office  during  the  past  year. 
Individual  departments  handled  many  more  requests. 
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And  every  research  bulletin  published  at  the  College  goes 
to  500  libraries  in  foreign  countries  and  to  all  the  main  "depository" 
libraries  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  materials  do  get  to  the  farmers  of  some  countries, 
says  Janes.   For  example,  some  bulletins  have  been  translated  into 
Spanish  and  distributed  in  South  America  in  the  magazine,  "Agricultura 
de  las  Americas."  The  publications  office  doesn't  do  any  translating, 
however.   During  the  recent  Hungarian  uprising,  requests  were  made  for 
Hungarian  translations  of  UI  bulletins,  but  none  were  available. 

The  "birth  of  a  circular"  usually  occurs  after  farmers  and 
homemakers  ask  for  information  to  help  them  do  a  better  job  of  farming 
or  homemaking . 

If  members  of  a  department  in  the  College  feel  that  there 
is  enough  popular  demand  for  a  publication  on  a  certain  subject,  they 
gather  the  materials  and  take  them  to  the  publications   staff  for 
processing. 

Then  Janes  and  his  staff  of  four  assistant  editors  go  to 
work.  They  shorten,  simplify,  clarify  and  add  to  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  original  material.  They  supervise  the  editing  and  printing 
and  just  plain  "see  the  job  through  the  presses,"  according  to  Janes. 

Mistakes?  Yes,  they  do  happen  sometimes,  he  admits.   But 
not  very  often.   Extreme  care  is  taken  in  editing  bulletins  and  circu- 
lars in  order  to  keep  the  scientist  or  farmer  from  going  down  the 
wrong  path. 

The  finished  product  is  authentic,  has  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, is  easy  to  read...  and  has  the  subject  matter  the  people  requested. 

-more- 
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Add  UI  Publications  -  4 

Subjects  of  bulletins  and  circulars  range  far  and  wide  over 
the  field  of  agriculture  and  home  economics--from  "Alfalfa"  to  "Effect 
of  Preharvest  Sprays  of  2,^,5-TP  Upon  the  Maturation  of  Jonathan, 
Starking,  and  Golden  Delicious  Apples"  and  "Recipes  for  Using  Soybeans" 
to  "Weaving  Chair  Seats." 

Most  of  the  publications  are  distributed  at  no  cost.   Some 
must  be  charged  for,  though,  Janes  says.   Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  an  extra-high  printing  bill.   Usually  federal  funds 
pay  for  Extension  Service  circulars,  and  state  funds  mostly  support 
Experiment  Station  bulletins. 

An  up-to-date  list  of  publications  is  available  from  the 
farm  and  home  advisers'  of f ices  in  each  Illinois  county  or  from  the 
Information  Office  at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture. 

-30- 

(Caption  for  Photo)  The  array  of  farm  bulletins  and  circulars  spread 
before  Adrian  Janes,  publications  editor  for  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  represents  the  output  of  only  about  three  years 
of  effort.   During  1956,  40  nev  publications  and  4o  revisions  of 
previous  issues  were  printed.   The  College  supplied  over  700,000  cir- 
culars and  bulletins  to  Illinois  farmers  and  others  during  the  past 
year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  15,  195? 

Illinois  Farmers  Lead  Nation  in  Soil  Tests 

URBANA — Illinois  farmers  probably  led  the  nation  again  in  nuinbers  of 
soil  samples  tested  in  1956,  as  they  did  in  1955 • 

A.  U.  Thor,  manager  of  the  University  of  Illinois  soil  testing  laboratory, 
estimates  that  more  than  half  a  million  soil  samples  were  tested  last  year  in  the 
83  county  extension  and  k2   conmercial  soil  laboratories  in  the  state. 

Thor  points  out  that  the  University  laboratory  checks  the  testing  work 
of  these  other  laboratories.  The  number  of  soil  samples  tested  at  the  University 
in  1956  totaled  more  than  12,000.  About  half  of  them  were  check  samples  for  soil 
laboratories  around  the  state,  which  must  send  at  least  six  check  samples  a  month 
to  the  University. 

About  6,600  research  samples  were  also  tested  at  the  University  last  year, 
Thor  says.  These  samples  come  mostly  from  the  University  farms  and  soil  experiment 
fields  scattered  throughout  the  state.  Some  saiaples  were  also  tested  for  other 
state  escperiment  stations. 

Illinois  tests  show  the  need  of  the  soil  for  limestone,  phosphorus  and 
potassium.  University  agronomists  point  out  that  this  information  can  be  the  most 
valuable  a  farmer  can  get,  provided  he  follows  the  recommendations  based  on  the  tests. 

This  extensive  testing  and  soil  improvement  program  that  Illinois  farmers 

carry  out  each  year  may  help  to  explain  why  average  annual  yields  of  corn,  oats 

and  soybeans  in  the  state  are  among  the  highest  in  the  country,  Thor  believes. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1957 

Future  of  Dairying  to  Be  Discussed  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 

URBANA--Keen  Interest  by  dairymen  is  expected  in  the  annual 
dairy  marketing  conference  on  Tuesday,  January  29,  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Glenn  Salisbury,  head  of  the  department  of  dairy  science, 
and  R.  W.  Bartlett,  professor  of  dairy  marketing,  will  give  their 
views  on  the  question,  "Is  Dairying  Likely  to  Be  a  Profitable  Enter- 
prise 25  Years  From  Now?"  Herbert  Argue,  assistant  manager  of  Pure 
Milk  Association,  and  Fred  Nonaraaker  of  the  Chicago  Associated  Milk 
Dealers  will  discuss,  "Should  the  Use  of  Federal  Milk  Orders  Be  Elim- 
inated or  Expanded?" 

Methods  of  expanding  markets  for  milk  and  milk  products  will 
also  be  a  major  topic.  Robert  Jacobson,  assistant  in  dairy  marketing 
at  the  University,  will  discuss  methods  for  expanding  the  school  milk 
program  in  Illinois.  Jim  Reeves,  Producers  Creamery  Company,  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  will  tell  about  the  experiences  of  his  company  in  selling 
dairy  products  in  the  south. 

A.  L.  McWilliams  general  manager  of  Pure  Milk  Association, 
will  discuss  opportunities  for  sale  of  fresh  concentrated  milk.  Russell 
Spaulding,  general  manager  of  Sanitary  Milk  Producers,  will  tell  about 
expanding  milk  sales  in  the  St.  Louis  market. 

Other  topics  will  include  problems  caused  by  bulk  tanks  and 

new  research  developments  in  handling  and  processing  milk. 

Bartlett  says  all  dairymen  and  those  interested  in  marketing 
dairy  products  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  dairy  marketing  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  the  Animal  Sciences  Laboratory  on  the  campus. 
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Farm  News 


MIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Farm  Outlook  Reports  to  Open  Farm  and  Home  Week  Sessions 


URBANA--The  outlook  for  livestock,  poultry  and  farm  crops 
will  open  the  1957  University  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Week.   This 
session  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  January  28  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois auditorium,  G.  L.  Jordan,  acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  announced  today. 

The  outlook  for  poultry  and  eggs  will  be  given  by  J,  R. 
Roush,  specialist  in  poultry  marketing.  What's  ahead  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  be  discussed  by  R.  W.  Bartlett,  professor  of  dairy  marketing. 
The  outlook  for  hogs,  cattle  and  lambs  will  be  given  by  E.  E.  Broadbent, 
specialist  in  livestock  marketing.   Prospects  for  corn  and  soybean 
prices  will  be  covered  by  T.  A.  Hieronymus,  specialist  in  grain  market- 
ing. 

Prospects  for  consumer  demand  will  be  discussed  by  V .  L. 

assie,  professor  of  economics  add  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 

[and  Business  Research  at  the  University. 

Those  interested  in  farm  land  prices  will  also  want  to  attend 
the  session  on  farm  appraisal  and  farm  size  problems  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, January  30.   C.  L.  Stewart,  professor  of  land  economics,  will 
discuss  the  outlook  for  farm  sizes  and  land  values. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  l6,  1957 

New  Oat  Varieties  Available  for  1957 

URBANA — Seed  of  three  new  oat  varieties  will  be  available  to  Illinois 
farmers  in  1957*  W.  0.  Scott,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist,  announced  today. 

Newton  is  a  medium-season  variety  developed  in  Indiana.  It  matures 
about  the  same  time  as  Clinton.  It  has  a  good  yield  record  in  northern  and  central 
Illinois  and  has  excellent  resistance  to  lodging. 

Logan  is  a  new  variety  developed  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  It 
matures  two  or  three  days  earlier  than  Clinton  and  has  a  good  yield  record  in 
central  Illinois.  It  is  resistant  to  race  8  of  stem  rust  but  is  susceptible  to 
race  7« 

Garry  is  a  variety  developed  in  Canada  and  is  recommended  only  for 
northern  Illinois.  It  matures  from  7  "to  10  days  later  than  Clinton  and  is  resistant 
to  both  races  7  and  8  of  stem  rust  and  moderately  resistant  to  leaf  rust.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  highest  yielding  varieties  at  the  experiment  field  in  DeKalb 
county. 

Seed  of  these  new  varieties  will  be  available,  but  quantities  may  be 
limited.  Scott  suggests  that,  if  you  want  to  grow  any  of  them,  you  get  a  list  of 
certified  growers  from  your  farm  adviser  and  buy  your  seed  right  away. 

If  you  can't  get  one  of  the  new  varieties,  these  older  ones  are  still  on 

the  recommended  list;  Clarion,  Clintland,  Clinton  (11  or  59) i  Nemaha,  Sauk,  and 

Waubay  for  the  northern  half  of  Illinois;  Missouri  0205  for  central  and  southern 

Illinois;  and  Andrew  for  the  southern  half  of  the  state. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  l6,   1957 

Feed  Powdered  Wood  to  Dairy  Calves  on  Test 

URBAKA — Powdered  wood  is  one  of  the  ingredients  being  fed  to  a  group  of 
dairy  calves  on  test  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

J.  H.  Byers,  research  dairyman  in  charge  of  the  experiments,  points  out 
that  this  wood  is  99*2  percent  pure  cellulose.  For  that  reason  it  is  one  of  the 
almost  pure  energy  sources  in  a  continuing  search  for  a  purified  diet  that  will 
put  normal  gains  on  dairy  calves. 

Other  pure  ingredients  in  Byers*  diet  include  soybean  protein,  minerals, 
corn  oil,  sucrose  sugar  and  corn  starch. 

The  scientist  is  looking  for  a  purified  diet  so  that  he  can  precisely 
measure  all  of  the  various  ingredients.  Then  he  can  know  exactly  how  much  of  each 
,j   ingredient  is  in  the  feed. 

A  purified  diet  is  needed,  Byers  says,  because  it  is  impossible  with 
present  laboratory  methods  to  completely  analyze  hay  and  identify  all  of  the 

I 

^   nutrients  it  contains.  Hay  is  one  of  the  principal  feeds  in  a  normal  dairy  ration. 

Final  step  in  the  purified  diet  research  is  to  collect  the  waste  materials 

P  from  each  animal  and  analyze  it  in  the  laboratory.  Measuring  the  amount  of  each 

ingredient  in  the  waste  tells  the  scientist  how  much  of  each  the  animal  has  used. 

Calves  on  the  present  experimental  purified  diet  have  gained  as  much  as 

one  pound  a  day  compared  with  about  two  pounds  a  day  for  similar  calves  on  a  normal 

diet.  But  some  factor  or  factors  are  still  missing  in  the  purified  diet.  Even 

the  best  performing  calves  have  died  after  l60  days  on  the  experimental  diet. 

Byers  and  other  scientists  working  on  this  form  of  experimental  diet  are 

looking  for  the  right  combination  of  pure  nutrients  that  will  grow  the  experimental 
calves  through  maturity  and  as  fast  as  their  brothers  and  sisters  on  normal  rations. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 

FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1957 
Brucellosis  Control  Due  to  Hit  Peak  In  1957 

DIXON  SPRINGS--A11  livestock  ovners  have  a  chance  this  year 
to  cooperate  in  completely  wiping  out  brucellosis. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Mansfield,  extension  veterinarian  on  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  reminds 
owners  that  all  cattle  in  Illinois  must  by  law  be  under  some  type  of 
brucellosis  control  program  by  July  this  year. 

Past  control  measures  have  cut  brucellosis  cases  to  the 
H  point  where  complete  eradication  is  possible,  Dr.  Mansfield  says. 
Both  federal  and  state  governments  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  can  accredit  both  areas  and  states  as  brucellosis-free. 

All  phases  of  the  livestock  industry- -producers,  processors, 
I  consumers  and  regulatory  off icial3--are  interested  in  eradicating 

brucellosis  because  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  menace  to  public  health 
^   and  as  a  source  of  economic  loss  to  the  industry,  according  to  the 
Station  veterinarian.  The  success  of  the  eradication  program  has  been 
due  to  their  almost  unanimous  support, 

A  basic  control  measure  has  been  the  annual  blood  test  for 
all  animals.  Other  practices  that  have  played  a  big  part  in  the  success 
of  the  program  so  far  have  been  the  milk  ring  test  for  dairy  herds  and 
the  use  of  Strain  19  vaccine  in  calves.   Nearly  all  the  expense  of  these 
services  to  livestock  owners  is  paid  from  state  and  federal  funds.   Any 
livestock  owner  can  become  eligible  for  these  benefits  by  submitting 
his  cattle  for  test  and  agreeing  to  dispose  of  all  infected  animals. 
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Brucellosis  Control  -  2 


As  in  any  disease  control  program,  the  next  step  is  reasonable 
sanitation  and  good  herd  management.   Newly  purchased  animals  should 
never  be  allowed  to  join  the  rest  of  the  herd  until  they  have  been 
blood-tested  and  found  negative. 

You  can  get  more  information  on  this  brucellosis  eradication 
program  from  your  county  farm  adviser,  your  local  veterinarian  or  state 
livestock  sanitary  officials. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  1?,  1957 

Name  Two  Illinois  Men  to  National  Sheep  Council 

URBANA- -William  Temple,  Serena,  and  Carl  Dunbar,  Bushnell,  have  been 
named  Illinois  delegates  to  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council. 

Temple  and  Dunbar  were  elected  at  a  recent  meeting  of  representatives 
of  Illinois  breeders,  growers  and  commercial  lamb  feeders  in  Bloomington  to  rep- 
resent the  state's  lamb  and  wool  producers. 

U.  S,  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  e^lains  that  the  council  has  been  approved  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  to  receive  funds  made  available  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  I95I+. 

Lamb  and  wool  producers  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  will  be  grouped  together 
to  form  an  area  council,  Garrigus  says.  One  of  the  first  jobs  of  Temple  and  Dunbar 
will  be  to  meet  with  two  Indiana  delegates  to  organize  the  Illinois -Indiana  Sheep 
Producers  Council.  One  of  these  four  delegates  will  be  chosen  as  director  to  rep- 
resent the  area  council  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sheep  Producers 
Council,  located  in  Denver. 

Objectives  of  the  council  are  to  promote  the  increased  use  of  lamb  and 
wool,  to  advance  the  science  and  techniques  of  lamb  and  wool  production  and  market- 
ing, to  develop  new  and  expanded  uses  for  lamb  and  wool,  to  collect  and  send  out 
trade  statistics  and  information  to  producers  and  to  perform  such  other  services 
as  will  promote  the  domestic  sheep  industry. 

Besides  being  a  commercial  flock  ov/ner  and  lamb  feeder.  Temple  is 

president  of  the  Illinois  Wool  Marketing  Association  and  was  active  in  developing 
the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council.  Dunbar  is  a  breeder  of  Corriedale  sheep  and 
serves  as  director  for  the  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders  Association,  the  Peoria 
Livestock  Producers  Association  and  the  Illinois  Wool  Marketing  Association. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1957 

Complete  Program  for  Custom  Spray  Operators'  School 

URBANA--Plans  are  now  complete  for  the  ninth  Custom  Spray 
Operators'  School,  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Janu- 
ary 23-25,  H.  B.  Petty,  extension  entomologist  In  charge  of  the  school, 
announced  this  week. 

Beginning  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  23,  the  Illinois 
Aerial  Applicators  Association  and  the  Agricultural  Spraying  Associa- 
tion "ifill  hold  their  annual  business  meetings.   Operational  problems 
facing  spray  operators  will  be  discussed.   Those  interested  in  joining 
or  helping  the  aerial  and  ground  applicators  are  urged  to  attend. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  general  lounge  of  the  Illini  Union 
will  be  open  as  a  central  meeting  place  where  those  attending  the  meet- 
ing can  register  early,  chat  with  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 

The  school  will  open  officially  Thursday  morning  at  10  o'clock 
The  European  corn  borer  situation  in  Illinois  will  be  duscussed  by 
J.  D.  Briggs,  W.  H.  Luckmann  and  H.  B.  Petty  of  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey  and  the  College  of  Agriculture.   G.  C.  Decker,  head  of 
economic  entomology  for  the  Survey,  will  discuss  chemical  residues  on 
crops.   Earl  Spurrier,  extension  agronomist,  will  discuss  weed  control 
in  corn. 

Thursday  afternoon  subjects  include  uses  of  soil  sterilants, 

spotted  alfalfa  aphid,  control  of  Canada  thistle  with  amino  triazole, 

the  insect  situation  in  Illinois,  10  years  of  commercial  brush  control, 

use  of  pre-emergence  weed  chemicals,  Johnson  grass  and  wild  garlic 

control. 
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Add  Spray  Operators  -  2 

Friday  morning  topics  will  include  problems  of  Dutch  elm 
disease  control,  new  herbicides,  use  of  liauid  and  dry  fertilizers, 
equipment  for  mixing  and  applying  liquid  fertilizers,  care  and  adjust- 
ment of  sprayers,  insect  pests  of  lawns  and  ornamentals,  soil  insecti- 
cides, results  with  Randox  for  giant  foxtail  control  and  weed  control 
in  soybeans. 

The  Custom  Spray  Operators'  School  is  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey.   All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Illini  Union  Building. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 


January  27-31 
February  5 

February  7-8 

February  21 

February  21 
February  23 

March  1 
March  8-9 

March  21 

March  26-28 

April  4-5-6 

April  6 
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Farm  and  Home  Week,  Urbana 

Southern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  New  Library 
Auditorium, Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale 

Corn  Belt  Livestock  Feeders  Association,  Pere  Marquette 
Hotel,  Peoria 

Illinois  Feed  and  Nutrition  Conference,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana 

Central  Area  Strawberry  Growers,  Centralia 

Junior  Dairy  Calf  Sale,  Stock  Pavilion,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana 

Spring  Barrow  Show,  National  Stock  Yards,  East  St.  Louis 

Mississippi  Valley  Barrow  Show,  Mississippi  Valley  Fair- 
grounds, Davenport,  Iowa 

Irrigation  Conference,  Illini  Union  Building,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Conference  on  Automation  in  the  Dairy  Plant,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana 

Dedication  of  New  Home  Economics  Building,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana 

Home  Economics  Hospitality  Day  for  High  School  Students, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
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Discuss  Green  Feeding  Versus  Grazing;  at  Urbana 

URBANA- -Dairy  cows  can  produce  normally  when  fed  green 
chopped  forage. 

A  complete  discussion  of  University  of  Illinois  studies  that 
show  this  fact  to  be  true  will  be  given  during  the  University's  Farm 
and  Home  Week  on  the  Urbana  campus  from  January  27  through  31 • 

Green  chop  versus  grazing  methods  for  dairy  feeding  is 
scheduled  for  discussion  by  K.  E.  Harshbarger  of  the  Dairy  Department 
staff  on  the  Tuesday  morning  program,  January  29,  starting  at  9.* 30  a.m. 
in  424  Mumford  Hall. 

Other  topics  to  be  discussed  on  this  same  morning  program 
will  include  recent  calf  feeding  studies,  problems  in  making  and  feed- 
ing grass-legume  silage,  calf  management  operations  to  save  more  calves 
and  a  report  on  the  National  Cooperative  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Program. 

An  exhibit  showing  the  ways  inviiich  rumen  bacteria  help  with 

the  digestion  of  roughage  in  ruminants  will  be  found  in  Room  162  Ani- 
mal Sciences  Laboratory  following  the  morning'  session.   This  exhibit 
will  be  open  for  inspection  on  Wednesday  from  11:20  until  1:00  p.m. 
also. 

A  dairy  marketing  session  that  will  also  appeal  to  dairy 
farmers  as  well  as  processors  is  set  for  Tuesday  afternoon  in  135  Ani- 
mal Sciences  Laboratory.   A  panel  of  milk  buyers  and  processors  will 
discuss  bulk  milk-handling  problems  at  this  session.  Other  topics  in- 
clude practical  methods  for  expanding  the  school  milk  program  in  Illi- 
incis  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  dairying  is  likely  to  be  a 
'profitable  enterprise  25  years  from  now. 

,         Another  exhibit  to  be  set  up  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  will 
|"be  manned  by  members  of  the  Forestry  Department  staff.  This  exhibit, 
"Buttons  to  Barns,"  will  show  examples  of  wood  products  manufactured 
from  materials  cut  from  Illinois  woodlands.   Visitors  will  also  have 
a  chance  there  to  contact  staff  members  individually  on  forestry  prob- 
lems . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Editors 


With  this  letter  you  will  receive  a  special  grain  market  sunnnary  prepared 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  For  the  past  few  months,  this 
report  has  been  sent  on  a  trial  basisiioa  limited  group  of  newspapers,  radio  and  TV 
stations  and  has  had  favorable  reception.  It  is  now  being  made  available  to  all 
dailies,  radio  and  TV  statinrv;  In  the  state. 

The  Grain  Market  Report  gives  a  brief  summary  of  grain  market  activity 
for  the  week,  with  some  interpretation  of  changes  that  have  taken  place.  The  letter 
should  be  of  direct  service  to  farmers  who  must  make  buying  and  selling  decisions. 
The  grain  marketing  staff  feels  that  additional  service  can  be  given  to  farmers 
where  local  cash  market  quotations  can  also  be  carried  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Grain  marketing  staff  members  make  a  close  study  of  the  grain  market  pic- 
ture all  during  the  week.  Developments  in  the  market  up  to  11  a.m.  Friday  are  con- 
sidered in  writing  each  week's  report.  Copy  is  rushed  through  our  mailing  room 
and  is  on  its  way  to  you  in  the  Friday  afternoon  mail.  It  will  be  of  most  value  to 
farmers  if  they  can  receive  the  contents  of  each  weekly  report  by  Sunday  or  Monday 
morning. 

If  you  have  any  conments  or  suggestions  about  the  report,  we  hope  you 
will  pass  them  on  to  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Hadlej^^ead 
Extension  Editor 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET —Prepared  by  the  Grain  Marketing  Staff,  College  of  Agriculture, 

University  of  Illinois 

The  corn  market  continued  to  show  little  change  during  the  week  ending 
January  iB,  with  sales  by  the  CCC  again  dominating,  according  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Only  moderate  selling  by  producers  took  place,  Taut  it  met  a  decreased  de- 
mand from  Illinois  processors  as  they  filled  up  their  winter  laeeds.  Many  elevators 
in  the  cash  grain  areas  received  orders  to  ship  CCC  corn  fi-ojn  bin  sites.  An  in- 
cr'ianing  propoi-tion  of  corn  receipts  at  terminals  was  owned  hy  CCC. 
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The  usual  commercial  market  for  corn  averages  about  12  million  buBhels  & 
week.  For  the  week  ending  January  2,  the  CCC  sold  9.2  million  bushels.  Of  this 
amount  5«^  million  was  for  export,  1.7  million  was  going  out  of  condition  and  2.1 
million  was  for  drouth  relief.  So  it  seems  that  the  CCC  currently  holds  form  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  commercial  outlets  available  for  corn. 

Soybean  prices  continued  their  upward  trend  early  in  the  week  but  could 
not  hold.  Meal  for  immediate  shipment  continued  scarce,  but  little  interest  was 
shown  in  meal  for  deferred  delivery.  Feed  mixers  continue  to  be  impressed  by  the 
large  supply  of  soybeans  and  so  are  not  anxious  to  take  on  supplies.  At  the  same 
time  mixed  feed  sales  continue  very  good. 

Soybean  oil  for  immediate  shipment  is  having  some  trouble  in  holding  its 
price.  Large  sales  were  made  to  Spain  during  the  week,  but  prices  were  reported  to 
be  disappointing.  The  general  commodity  strength  that  resulted  from  the  closing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  is  being  lost.  It  appears  that  the  canal  will  be  operating  on  a 
limited  scale  in  six  weeks  and  in  nearly  full  operation  by  May  1. 

New  crop  wheat  prices  are  above  the  loan,  and  many  Illinois  farmers  are 
selling  for  July  delivery.  The  prospective  winter  wheat  crop  is  estimated  to  be 
smaller  than  last  year  by  111  million  bushels.  Prospects  have  degenerated  since 
the  estimate  was  made  in  December.  From  an  over-all  point  of  view  this  is  an  in- 
dication that  wheat  should  not  decline. 

However,  prospective  production  in  the  main  winter  wheat  states  of  Nebraska, 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  is  203  million  bushels  compared  with  2l6  million  in 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  This  year  the  biggest 

winter  wheat  production  will  be  in  areas  where  farmers  have  not  made  heavy  use  of 

the  loan  at  harvest  during  past  years. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1957 

Epidemic  Tremor  Always  a  Danger  to  Chickens 

URBANA--If  your  young  chickens  are  shivering  a  lot  these 
chilly  days,  make  sure  that  It's  just  the  weather  and  not  epidemic 
tremor. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  says  that  epidemic  tremor,  also  called  avian 
encephalomyelitis  or  "a.e,"  a  virus  disease,  is  always  a  danger  to 
chickens  up  to  12  weeks  of  age. 

Although  death  losses  from  the  disease  usually  total  less 
than  10  percent,  they  sometimes  go  as  high  as  20  percent.   Death 
usually  comes  from  starvation  because  the  seriously  affected  birds 
can't  eat  or  drink. 

Trembling  of  the  neck  muscles  and  paralysis  of  the  leg  and 
wing  muscles  are  the  most  common  signs  of  epidemic  tremor.   Chicks  may 
also  stagger,  walk  backwards  on  their  hocks  or  lie  on  one  side,  com- 
pletely paralyzed. 

Other  diseases,  especially  Newcastle,  may  produce  similar 
signs,  however,  and  laboratory  examination  is  necessary  to  diagnose 
the  disease  accurately. 

The  virus  that  causes  epidemic  tremor  can  be  transmitted 
either  by  direct  contact  with  Infected  chicks  or  through  the  egg  from 
the  Infected  adult  carriers.   There  is  no  commercial  vaccine  and  no 
effective  treatment  for  epidemic  tremor  at  present,  but  some  experl- 
montal  vaccijios  are  now  being  tested. 

-more- 


Add  Epidsmic  Tremor  -  2 

Dr.  Hanson  says  that  confining  leas  seriously  affected  birds 

in  a  small  pen  within  easy  reach  of  feed  and  water  will  help  to  cut 

down  death  losses  and  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  by  direct 

contact.   Seriously  sick  chicks  should  be  deotroyed  and  their  carcasses 

burned  or  buried. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1957 

Record  High  Yields  Made  In  1956  Corn  Tests 

URBANA- -Record  high  corn  yields  on  seven  test  fields  in  the 
state  were  recorded  In  the  1956  Illinois  corn  tests  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  Average  yield  of  the 
352  hybrids  tested  vras  116.4  bushels  an  acre,  according  to  Earl  Leng, 
plant  breeder  in  charge  of  these  tests. 

The  test  field  at  Urbana  made  the  highest  average  yield  of 
127.8  bushels  an  acre.  Average  yields  on  other  test  fields  vere  117-3 
bushels  at  DeKalb,  124  bushels  at  Galesburg,  123-9  at  Ashkum,  121.8 
at  Greenfield,  104.6  at  Wolf  Lake  and  95.3  at  Brownstown. 

Each  year  producers  of  hybrid  seed  have  the  opportunity  to 
nominate  hybrids  for  testing  on  the  various  fields.  A  fee  is  charged 
for  testing  the  hybrids  that  are  nominated.  For  the  past  two  years, 
all  those  nominated  have  been  accepted  for  testing. 

Altogether  55  different  hybrid  corn  companies  and  the  Illi- 
nois Experiment  Station  were  represented  in  the  1956  tests.   The  seed 
used  in  these  tests  was  selected  by  a  representative  of  the  Experiment 
Station  or  the  Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Association  directly  from  the 
warehouses  of  the  seed  producer. 

Leng  says  that  complete  results  on  all  352  hybrids  tested 
will  be  reported  on  January  30  during  the  corn  production  sessions  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Veek.   If  you  can't  attend 
.this  session,  you  can  get  a  copy  of  Bulletin  605,  I956  Illinois  Corn 
Pests,  after  that  time. 
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Farm  News 


IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Lloyd  McKenzle  Joins  Soils  Extension  Staff 

URBANA- -Lloyd  McKenzle  has  joined  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  as  an  extension  specialist  in  soils.   He  will  be 
working  with  the  Soil  Survey  in  cooperation  with  county  farm  advisers, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  State  Highway 
Department  and  county  boards  of  supervisors. 

McKenzle,  a  native  of  Ontario,  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  his  M.S.  and  Ph.D  degrees  from 
Michigan  State  University. 

Before  coming  to  Illinois,  he  was  employed  by  the  Soil  Survey 
at  Michigan  State  University,  working  on  the  genesis  and  classifica- 
tion of  soils. 

M.  B.  Russell,  head  of  the  Agronomy  Department,  in  announcing 
McKenzle 's  appointment,  says  that  this  is  the  first  time  an  extension 
soils  specialist  has  been  appointed  to  work  directly  with  the  Soil 
Survey . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1957 

Plan  Special  Soil  Bank  Programs  for  Farm  and  Home  Week 

URBANA- -Farmers  attending  University  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Home 
Week  will  have  a  choice  of  three  sessions  covering  special  problems 
of  farming  under  the  soil  bank. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Ira  Hamer  of  Klrkland  will  explain  why 
he  plans  to  participate  In  the  soil  bank.  Warren  Moffett  of  Modesto 
will  give  his  reasons  for  not  participating.   A  panel  will  also  answer 
questions  from  the  audience  on  soil  bank  participation. 

Also  on  Tuesday  morning,  during  the  forage  crops  session. 
Earl  Spurrier,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist,  will  give  seeding 
mixtures  for  soil  bank  acres. 

On  Thursday  morning  another  session  will  discuss  planning 
your  farm  business  under  the  soil  bank.   Choices  for  both  livestock 
and  grain  farmers  will  be  covered.   Special  problems  on  rented  farms 
will  be  discussed  by  F.  J.  Reiss,  specialist  in  land  tenure.   A  question- 
and-answer  period  is  also  scheduled  at  this  session. 
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VERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY  P.M.,  JANUARY  24,  1957 


Proper  Treatment,  Timing  Control  Corn  Borers 


URBANA- -Farmers  can  average  near  90  percent  control  of  corn 
Dorer  by  timing  treatments  correctly  and  applying  the  right  amounts 
Df  insecticides. 

That's  what  H.  B.  Petty ^  extension  entomologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  State  Natural  History 
>urvey,  told  those  attending  the  9th  Custom  Spray  Operators'  Training 
)Chool  this  afternoon  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Last  year  some  Illinois  farmers  left  untreated  areas  in 
heir  corn  fields  to  compare  the  results  of  corn  borer  treatment, 
etty  says.   Average  control  in  these  fields,  taking  time  and  rate  of 
pplication  into  account,  was  about  8l  percent.   Corn  yields  averaged 
bout  6.8  bushels  an  acre  more  on  treated  areas  than  on  untreated  areas 
Petty  says  the  key  to  successful  corn  borer  treatment  is 

orrect  timing.   He  believes  this  one  thing  accounts  for  most  of  the 
ncrease  in  control  from  52  percent  in  19^7  to  8l  percent  last  year, 
ont rolling  corn  borer  with  insecticides  can  be  profitable  if  you  anply 
hem  where  and  when  they  are  needed. 

Farmers  used  both  DDT  sprays  and  granules  in  the  1956  field 
hecks.   Even  though  research  results  have  shown  a  slight  difference 
a  favor  of  the  granules,  field  results  show  little  practical  differ- 
nce  between  the  two  DDT  forms  if  they  are  put  on  at  the  right  time 
Qd  in  the  recommended  amounts. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1957 


Being  Kind  To  Animals  Is  Good  Business 


URBANA--"Be  kind  to  dumb  animals"  Is  humane  advice.   And 
it's  also  good  buslnes3--especlally  vhere  milk  covrs  are  concerned. 

Veterinarians  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  say  that  using  care  in  handling  milk  cows  is  one 
of  the  first  steps  in  preventing  mastitis.   Here  is  one  case  in  which 
a  "good,  swift  kick"  is  definitely  not  the  smart  thing  to  do. 

In  addition,  authorities  advise  dairymen  to  guard  against 
udder  injuries  by  removing  the  potential  sources  of  these  injuries. 
Such  things  as  sticks,  wires  and  other  sharp  objects  have  no  place  in 
the  barnyard. 

Keep  door  sills  and  approaches  clear  and  free  of  ice  to 
prevent  the  cows  from  falling  or  slipping.   Use  deep  bedding  in  stalls 
of  adequate  size.  Adjust  milking  machines  properly,  and  keep  other 
milking  equipment  clean  and  sterilized.  To  prevent  damage  to  udder 
tissues,  remove  the  milker  as  soon  as  the  milk  flow  stops. 

Veterinarians  also  suggest  that,  if  you  buy  adult  cows,  you 
first  make  sure  they  are  free  of  mastitis.   It's  safest  to  buy  heifers. 

Working  out  a  practical  control  program  with  the  veterinarian 

is  one  of  the  most  Important  preventive  steps  the  farmer  can  take, 

however.   Mastitis  is  a  complex  problem,  and  professional  help  is  needed 

to  cope  with  it . 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELFJ^SE 

State  4-H  Camping  Committee  Meets  Thursday 

URBANA --Members  of  the  State  4-H  Camping  Committee  will 
meet  here  on  Thursday,  January  31,  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  on  the 
University  of  Illinois  campus. 

L.  E.  McKlnzle,  assistant  state  leader  of  farm  advisers  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  chairman  of  the  1957  committee,  reports 
that  the  status  of  contributions  to  the  Illinois  4-H  camping  fund  will 
be  one  of  the  main  items  for  discussion  at  the  meeting.  On  January  1, 
1957,  the  total  amount  contributed  for  4-H  camping  in  Illinois  stood 
at  $579,381.47. 

Other  business  at  the  annual  meeting  will  include  dates  for 
camping  at  the  five  district  4-H  camps,  subcommittee  reports,  discus- 
sion of  camp  fees,  hiring  of  nonacademic  personnel  for  the  Central 
district  camp  and  an  orientation  meeting  for  camp  personnel. 

Committee  members  representing  farm  and  home  advisers  in  the 
various  camping  districts  Include:   Camp  Shaubena,  Phil  Farris,  Aledo, 
and  Betty  Braden,  Stronghurst;  White  Eagle,  Dorothy  Foot  It  t ,  Mt .  Carroll, 
and  Ray  Grace,  Belvldere;  Central,  Mrs.  Anita  Kessler,  Shelbyville, 
and  E.  D.  Peterson,  Hillsboro;  Southern,  Floyd  Smith,  Salem,  and  Leslie 
Rogers,  Pinckneyvllle;  Shaw-waw-nas-see,  Mrs.  LaDonna  Tweedy,  Yorkville, 
and  A.  A.  Wickleln,  Jollet;  and  Western,  K.  W.  Montgomery,  Macomb,  and 
Mrs.  Joann  Slever,  Petersburg. 

College  of  Agriculture  committee  members  include  V/.  F.  Coolldge, 
Erma  Cott Ingham,  F.  H.  Mynard,  Clareta  Walker,  Cleo  Hall  and  McKlnzle. 
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Add  ^-H  Camping  Committee  -  2 

Advisory  members  of  the  committee  include  Associate  Director 
W.  G.  Kammlade,  Illinois  Extension  Service,  ex  officio;  H.  H.  Gordon 
and  Lulu  S.  Black,  both  of  Urbana;  Mrs.  Richard  Harm  and  Charles 
Snavely,  both  of  Peoria;  Mrs.  C.  Phillip  Miller,  Huge  Muncy  and  D.  G. 
Womeldorff,  all  of  Chicago;  and  Fay  H.  Root,  Cisco. 
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FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY  A.M.,    JANUARY   25,    1957 

Illinois  Farmers  Make   $7  Million  Profit  With   Insect   Treatment 

URBANA- -Treatment   of   insect   pests   in  field  crops  gave   Illi- 
nois farmers  a  profit   of  $7  million  above   cost   of  treatment    in  1956. 

This   estimate  was   given  by  H.   B.    Petty,    extension  entomolo- 
gist at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  State 
Natural  History   Survey,    during  the  ninth  Custom  Spray  Operators' School 
yesterday  and  today  on  the  University  campus. 

Petty  estimates  that   about    1.4  million  acres  of  field  crops 
vere  treated  with  insecticides   during   1956.      His   estimates   are  based 
on  results  of  a   survey  of  all   Illinois   counties.      Insects   Included  in 
the  survey  were   corn  borer,    grasshopper,    cutworm,    chlnchbug,    soil 
insects,   pea  aphid,    sweet    clover  weevil,    spotted  alfalfa  aphid,    leaf- 
hopper  and  splttlebug. 

The   largest   number  of  acres--about   665,000--was  treated  for 
corn  borer,   and  the  estimated  profit   was   $3-9  million.      Next    highest 
was  for  soil   insects  with  370,000  acres  treated  and  an  estimated  profit 
of  $1.6  million. 

About  half  of  all  acreage  was  treated  by  individual  farmers. 
About  one-fourth  was  treated  by  commercial  ground  applicators,  and  the 
other  fourth  by  airplane   spraying. 

Petty  points   out   that   these  figures   include   only  a   few  of 
the  major   insects   found   in  field   crops.      There  are   other   Insects   in 
field  crops  that   are   being   controlled  with  Insecticides.      Also,  treat- 
ment of  fruit   and  vegetable   crops  was  not    considered   in  this   survey. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana;  Illinois 

THE  CJRAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  by  the  Grain  Marketing  Staff,  College  of  Agriculture, 

University  of  Illinois 

URBANA- -Increased  soybean  crushing,  larger  sales  of  corn  by  CCC,  and  de- 
creased wheat  exports  resulted  in  steady  to  lower  grain  prices  during  the  week  end- 
ing January  25,  reports  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Corn  prices  bid  to  east-central  Illinois  farmers  were  $1.21  to  $1.22, 
about  unchanged  from  last  week.  Soybeans  sold  from  $2.35  to  $2.if0,  about  5  cents 
below  a  week  ago. 

Soybeans  crushed  during  December  totaled  27  million  bushels — up  about 
3  million  from  a  year  earlier.  From  October  through  December,  total  crush  was 
81.5  million--7  million  above  the  last  quarter  of  1955.  If  we  projected  the  Octo- 
ber through  December  crush  for  the  whole  marketing  year,  crush  for  the  season  would 
be  about  315  million  bushels. 

Exports  to  date  are  also  large.  But  the  huge  1956  production  leaves  room 
for  a  carryover  of  35  to  k^   million  bushels.  Unless  there  is  some  new  factor  not 
now  in  the  picture,  substantial  quantities  of  soybeans  will  be  impounded  into  loan. 

The  soybean  loan  price  in  Minnesota  is  about  9  cents  under  that  in  Illi- 
nois. The  market  price  is  usually  about  17  cents  less.  So  when  Minnesota  prices 
are  at  the  loan,  Illinois  prices  are  about  8  cents  above  loan. 

Soybean  meal  prices  were  strong.  Disappearance  in  December  was  16  per- 
cent above  last  year.  Oil  cons\amption  has  continued  satisfactory. 

Corn  prices  were  stable  as  farmers  continued  to  withhold  supplies  and  CCC 

movement  increased.  CCC  has  a  very  severe  problem  of  preparing  to  take  over  loan 
corn  next  summer.  Space  is  not  adequate,  and  poor  condition  of  some  older  stocks 
further  complicates  the  problem.  There  appears  to  be  little  chance  th^t  important 
commercial  outlets  will  be  left  for  farmers*  corn  after  CCC  sales. 

New  wheat  was  down  several  cents  because  of  decreased  export  business  and 
and  moisture  over  the  western  wheat  belt. 

Local  prices  oh  Friday:  corn ;  soybeans ;  oats ;  wheat 

, .  (Editors  may  obtain  from  local  grain  firms . ) 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Hold  First  Chicago  Barrow  Shov  February  21-22 

URBANA --Illinois  commercial  and  purebred  hog  producers  will 
have  a  chance  to  put  their  top  barrows  on  display  in  Chicago  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  and  22. 

That's  the  date  for  the  first  annual  Chicago  Barrow  Show, 

says  H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Russell  says  the  show  will  be  held  at  the  International 
Amphitheater.   It  is  designed  to  show  hog  producers  what  top  market  hogs 
should  look  like  and  to  encourage  high-quality  pork  production. 

All  entries  will  be  sold  on  the  Chicago  market  on  February  22. 

A  feature  of  the  show  will  be  the  carcass  contest  open  to 
prize  winners  in  the  open  breed  classifications,  the  top  15  winning 
hogs  in  the  junior  classes  and  two  hogs  selected  by  each  exhibitor 
from  his  truckload  entry. 

All  entries  will  be  weighed  individually  on  the  morning  of 
February  21.   To  qualify  for  competition,  they  must  weigh  not  less 
than  190  pounds  nor  more  then  230  pounds. 

Premiums  will  range  downward  from  $75  for  first  place  in  the 
junior  class,  $50  through  I8  classes  in  the  open  competition,  $100  and 
trophy  in  the  truckload-of-10-head  class  and  $150  for  the  first  place 
carcass. 

For  more  information,  a  premium  list  and  entry  blanks,  write 
to  Chicago  Barrow  Show  Headquarters,  842  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago  9. 
All  entries  must  be  mailed  to  the  headquarters  there  before  February  14. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY  A.M.,  JANUARY  28,  1957 

Name  4-H  Extra  Yield  Contest  Winners 

URBANA-- Norman  Trost,  4-H  Club  member  from  Taylorvllle, 
today  was  named  winner  of  the  trophy  for  highest  yield  In  the  State 
4-H  X-tra  Yield  Corn  Contest  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Trost 's  winning  yield  was  I87.I  bushels  an  acre.  The  trophy 
vas  presented  at  the  annual  recognition  banquet  for  X-tra  Yield  Contest 
winners  this  noon  in  the  Illlni  Union  building. 

District  winners  of  wrist  watches  in  the  contest  included 
Earl  Smith,  Mt .  Carroll,  district  1;  Bruce  Simmons,  Galva,  district  2: 
Donald  Wood,  Champaign,  district  3;  Harland  Smith,  Louisville,  district 
4;  and  Bill  Payne,  Ewing,  district  5. 

Only  50  percent  of  the  total  score  earned  in  th  contest  was 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  yield,  according  to  0.  F.  Gaebe,  head  of  agri- 
cultural 4-H  Club  work  in  Illinois.  Another  30  percent  was  based  on 

per  acre  cost  of  production  and  the  final  20  percent  on  corn  quality. 
Members  had  to  complete  4-H  corn  project  books  to  be  eligible  for  the 
contest  . 

Five  other  contestants  each  received  a  $100  scholarship. 
Basis  for  these  awards  was  50  percent  on  4-H  projects  and  activities, 
25  percent  each  on  4-H  leadership  and  personal  development . 

Scholarship  winners  included  Donald  J.  Vormezeele,  Durand, 
district  1;  Richard  Vogler,  Scioto,  district  2:  Tom  Young,  Champaign, 
district  3;  Wayne  Gruen,  Greenville,  district  k;    and  Larry  Wilson, 
Omaha,  district  5.   Scholarship  awards  were  also  presented  during  the 
banquet  program. 

Awards  in  this  contest  were  presented  by  F.  E.  Herndon, 
Chicago,  president  of  the  Illinois  Farm  Supply  Company,  which  sponsors 
the  program. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY  P.M.  JANUARY  28,  1957 

World  Needs  U.S.  Knovrledge,  Holmgreen  says 

URBANA--U.  S.  agriculture  leads  the  world  because  it  has  put 
Its  agricultural  knowledge  to  work. 

That's  what  E.  N.  Holmgreen,  director  of  the  Office  of  Pood 
and  Agriculture,  International  Cooperation  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  told  a  Farm  and  Home  Week  audience  this  afternoon  at  a 
general  session  in  the  University  of  Illinois  auditorium. 

The  pat  answer  to  the  question  of  how  the  utterly  fantastic 
development  of  agricultural  productivity  in  this  country  happened  is 
that  we  had  a  lot  of  resources  arid  basically  intelligent  people  to 
exploit  them,  Holmgreen  said. 

"This  answer  doesn't  quite  satisfy,"  he  pointed  out.   "In 
many  other  areas  of  the  world  you  can  find  abundant  resources. 

"The  main  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  agricultural  education 
system  in  this  country. 

"This  system  has  grown  very  large  and  very  complex.   It  in- 
cludes a  lot  of  private  as  well  as  public  institutions  and  services. 
But  the  agricultural  education  system  of  this  country  started  with  the 
development  and  grew  with  the  leadership  of  the  land-grant  colleges." 

The  land-grant  college  developed  a  new  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, the  director  said,  and  some  new  techniques  to  put  the  philosophy 
Into  effect.   It  had  the  bitter  oppositionof  the  classical  colleges 
then  existing  in  the  country.  This  was  the  philosophy  that  put  im- 
portance on  the  use  of  knowledge  rather  than  possession  of  knowledge, 
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And  to  this  new  philosophy  of  using  as  well  as  possessing 
taiowledge,  we  added  another  important  point.  We  have  found  out  how 
to  make  knowledge  work  for  people- -not   a   few  people,   but    lots  of  people. 

We  have  the  opportunity  of  offering  the  underdeveloped  world 
this  philosophy  of  using--not   merely  possessing--knowledge,    and   some 
methods  of  making  knowledge  work  for  people.      This   is    really  what   we 
are  trying  to  do   in  the  technical   cooperation  program  with  some   55  other 
countries. 

Three  profound  changes  in  the  world  have  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  think  internationally,  even  though  we  might  not  wish  to  do 
so.  The  facts  are  that  the  world  is  looking  to  us  for  some  sort  of 
leadership,  the  world  is  shrinking  to  the  point  where  everyone  lives 
across  the  street  from  us  and  our  agriculture  itself  is  dependent  on 
what  happens   somewhere  else   in  the  world. 

With  the  world  looking  to  us  for  leadership,  we  really  do 
have  something   of  importance  to  offer  in  agriculture. 
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FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY  A.M.,    JANUARY   29,    1957 

Minimum  Tillage  Worked  for  Carl  Biggs  Last  Year 

URBANA--Carl  Biggs,   Payette  county  farmer,    experimented  vith 
minimum  corn  tillage  last    summer  and  came  out   all  right. 

Corn  yields  on  five  different   plots   varied  from  92  to   96 
bushels  an  acre. 

Biggs   knows  that   one  year's  experiment    is  not   enough  to   say 
definitely  that   minimum  tillage  will  always  produce  yields  as   high  as 
those  from  conventional  methods.     But  three  years  of  tests  with  the 
system  in  Payette   county  have  produced  slightly  higher  yields   every 
year  and  have  brought  machinery  operating  costs  down  to   $6  an  acre. 

J.   B.   Turner,   Payette  county  farm  adviser,  who  helped  Biggs 
vlth  his  experiment,    reported  the  results  today  to  a  Parm  and  Home 
Week  audience  at   the  University  of  Illinois.      Pat   Johnson,    extension 
agronomist   for  southern  Illinois,    also  helped  with  the  tests. 

The   field  used  for  the  test   had  been  limed,   and  on  May  28, 
1956,  Biggs  plowed  down  a  crop  of  green  second-year  sweet    clover  three 
feet  tall.     He  used  200  pounds  of  5-20-20  an  acre  as   starter  fertilizer 
during  planting. 

The  first   plot  was  worked  down  by  disking  and  harrowing 
twice  and  was  planted  to  corn  in  the   conventional  way.     The   second 
plot  was  planted  to  corn  without   any  seedbed  preparation  and  without 
any  wheel  tracks   for  the   corn  planter  to   follow. 

The  third  plot  was  planted  with  a   small   steel  corn  planter 
vheel  attached  to  the   cultivator  to  act  as  a  press  wheel,   while   in  the 
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Add  Minimum  Tillage  -  2 

fourth  plot  600  X  16  rubber  tires  vere  used  for  the  press  wheel.  In  the 
fifth  plot,  the  corn  planter  was  attached  so  that  a  two-row  planter 
ran  in  the  tractor  tracks. 

Harvested  yields  were  92  bushels  for  plot  1,  93  1/2  bushels 
for  plot  2,    92  bushels  for  plot  3,  90  bushels  for  plot  4  and  96  bushels 
for  plot  5. 

For  the  third  and  fourth  plots.  Turner  worked  out  a  system 
to  plant  corn  with  a  conventional  tractor  and  a  four-row  planter  and 
have  a  wheel  track  for  each  runner  to  follow.  He  did  it  by  mounting 
only  the  front  section  of  the  cultivator  on  the  tractor. 

He  removed  four  of  the  cultivator  beams  and  the  shovels  from 

the  four  remaining  beams.  Then  he  mounted  four  press  wheels  on  the 

remaining  beams  and  spaced  them  so  that  they  would  track  just  ahead  of 

the  planter  runners. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1957 

New  Developments  In  Dairying  Forecast 

URBANA --Expanding  Interstate  sales  of  concentrated  milk, 
dry  whole  milk  powder  and  other  new  dairy  products  arn  likely  to  revolu- 
tionize the  fluid  milk  industry  in  the  next  few  years.  This  prediction 
was  made  today  by  R.  W.  Bartlett,  professor  of  dairy  marketing  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  at  the  dairy  marketing  conference  held  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week. 

Bartlett  says  this  increasing  movement  of  milk  across  state 
lines  is  likely  to  cut  the  price  to  consumers  5  to  10  cents  a  quart  in 
most  markets  in  the  South  and  Northeast.   Per  capita  consumption  can 
also  be  expected  to  increase  15  to  20  percent. 

Milk  production  in  high-cost  areas  will  decrease  and  produc- 
tion in  low-cost  areas  of  the  Midwest,  South  and  far  West  will  increase. 
The  high-cost  areas  will  see  a  sharp  decrease  in  distribution  costs  and 
in  Class  I  prices  to  producers. 

Increases  in  both  population  and  disposable  income  are  favor- 
able to  maintaining  and  expanding  milk  markets,  Bartlett  pointed  out. 
The  decline  in  number  of  milk  plants  in  a  few  states  shows  the  need  for 
greater  efficiency  by  distributors  in  the  face  of  competition.   The 
increase  in  production  per  cow  is  one  indication  of  dairy  farmers' 
effort  to  increase  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  Bartlett  listed 
some  factors  that  may  reduce  future  profits  for  dairymen: 

Studies  indicate  a  further  decrease  in  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  butter. 
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Add  New  Dairy  Developments  -  2 

Efficiency  in  milk  distribution  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
Increases  in  production.   Inefficiency  is  caused  by  trade  association 
monopolies  and  state  control  of  consumer  prices. 

Use  of  sanitary  milk  ordinances  to  prevent  interstate  ship- 
ment of  milk  and  cream  is  a  problem  of  major  importance,  Bartlett  points 

out. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Record  Poultry  Production  Forecast  for  1937 

URBANA --Product ion  of  eggs,  broilers  and  turkeys  is  likely 
to  exceed  the  records  set  in  1956.  This  is  what  James  R.  Roush,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  poultry  marketing  specialist  told  visitors  attend- 
ing a  Farm  and  Home  Week  session  earlier  this  past  week. 

An  increased  supply  of  eggs  and  decreased  demand,  at  least 
for  storage  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  will  probably  cause  egg 
prices  to  remain  lower  than  they  were  during  the  first  half  of  last 
year,  Roush  reported. 

During  the  last  half  of  1957,  egg  supplies  and  prices  should 
be  about  the  same  as  in  the  same  period  of  1956. 

Looking  to  broilers,  Roush  does  not  expect  farm  prices  to  go 
over  20  cents  a  pound  if  the  present  rate  of  placements  is  maintained. 

Present  prospects  also  point  to  a  new  record  high  in  turkey 
production  in  1957.  A  survey  of  turkey  growers  over  the  country 
showed  that  they  intended  to  increase  production  by  10  percent  above 
1956.   If  these  intentions  are  carried  out,  we  are  likely  to  have  lower 
prices  for  turkeys  than  we  had  last  fall.  The  trend  toward  heavy- 
breed  turkeys  is  also  expected  to  continue. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

No  Strength  In  Corn  Prices  Expected 

URBANA--The  corn  problem  is  getting  worse  faster  this  year 
than  in  other  years  of  increasing  stocks,  T.  A.  Hieronymus,  University 
of  Illinois  grain  marketing  specialist  told  a  Farm  and  Home  Week 
session  on  Tuesday. 

Production  exceeds  use.   So  we  must  conclude  that  the  price 
is  higher  than  will  allow  the  production  to  "be  used  up,  and  it  will 
therefore  decline  in  the  long  run  unless  production  is  reduced, 
Hieronymus  stated. 

The  lower  corn  support  rate  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
longer  range  factors  now  in  the  market  picture.  According  to  the 
specialist,  lower  prices  are  the  means  by  which  use  will  be  increased 
and  production  and  use  brought  into  balance. 

The  price  for  the  rest  of  this  marketing  year  depends  on 
the  carryover,  sales  by  CCC  and  the  into-loan  movement  of  corn,  he 
said.  CCC  stocks  are  larger  than  they  were  last  year,  and  they  are 
older.  This  points  to  a  further  increase  in  sales. 

One  stabilizing  factor  would  be  the  movement  of  corn  into 

the  $1.25  loan.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  outlet  for  farmer-owned 

corn.  If  CCC  sales  continue  at  their  current  rate  of  10  million 

bushels  a  week,  there  is  not  too  much  room  left  for  farmers  to  sell 

corn,  Hieronymus  concluded. 
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Handle  Livestock  Safely 

URBANA--Safe  practices  while  handling  livestock  will  prevent 
many  injuries  and  deaths,    says  0.   L.    Hogsett,    extension  safety  special- 
ist at  the  University  of  Illinois   College  of  Agriculture. 

Fewer  horses  and  dairy  bulls  have  helped  to  decrease  live- 
stock accidents.     However,    farm  folk  can  help  to   reduce  the  toll   still 
further  by  following  these   suggestions: 

Don't    surprise  animals  when  approaching  them. 

Have   cattle  dehorned  and  boar's  tusks  cut    short. 

Keep  small  children  away  from  pens  and  barns . 

Take   special   care  in  handling  animals  with  new-born  young. 

If  there   is  a  bull  on  the  farm,    keep  him  in  a   safe  pen.      Do 
not  enter  while  he  is  loose.      Remember,   the  gentle  bull  is   like  the 
unloaded  shotgun:      it's  the  one  that   gets  you, 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY  A.M.,  JANUARY  29,  1957 

Five  Young  People  Win  Pure  Milk  Scholarships 

URBANA--Flve  Illinois  farm  young  people  are  attending  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  the  University  of  Illinois  as  winners  of  Pure  Milk 
Association  scholarships. 

They  are  Mary  Lou  Hoge,  Harmon;  Arthur  and  Paul  Ray,  both 
of  Wadsworth;  Katherine  Weerts,  Walnut;  and  Carolin  Williams,  Lena. 
Each  lives  on  a  dairy  farm  and  was  certified  as  eligible  for  one  of 
the  scholarships  by  a  Pure  Milk  Association  director  or  officer. 

These  five  young  people  were  guests  this  noon  at  a  special 

recognition  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  association  at  the  University 

Y.M.C.A.   During  the  rest  of  the  week  they  are  free  to  choose  Farm 

and  Home  Week  sessions  to  suit  their  own  interests. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY   30,    1957 

Top  Hybrids  of  1936  Named  at  Farm  and  Home  Week 

URBANA--The  top-performing  corn  hybrids   in  the  1956  per- 
formance tests   conducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois  were  announced 
today  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  by  Earl  Leng^    corn  breeder  in  charge  of 
the  tests. 

These  tests  were  conducted  on  352  hybrids  at   seven  locations. 
Leng  points  out  that  small  differences  found  in  any  one  year's  tests 
do  not   necessarily  mean  that   one  hybrid  is   superior  to  another.     Tests 
covering  three  years  are  more  reliable  than  those  covering  only  one 
year. 

The  following  hybrids  produced  highest   average  yields  from 
195^  to  1956: 

Northern  Illinois  at   DeKalb:      Hulting  238,    Pioneer  35^,  P.A.G. 
277,   Sieben  S-340,    Frey  4lO,  P.A.G.   2^4. 

West  North-Central  at   Galesburg:      Holmes  39,    Pioneer  313B, 
Schwenk  S-34,    Moews   520,   Tiemann  T-78,    Schwenk  S-24. 

East   Central  at   Urbana:      Holmes  39,   Appl  A -159,    Funk's  G-95A, 
Canterbury  420,   Frey  692,   Bear  OK-69. 

Southern  at  Brownstown:      Funk's  G-9I,    Canterbury  400,   Munson 
MII9,    Illinois   1852    (Station),    Producers   13-1,    Producers   946. 

Extreme   Southern  at  Wolf  Lake:      P.A.G.   63I    (W),   Ainsworth 
X-14-A,   DeKalb  925    (W),   Moews   CB6OA,   Whisnand  85I. 
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Add  Top  Hybrids  -  2 

At  two  locations,  tests  were  started  in  1956.  The  six 
highest  yielding  hybrids  at  these  fields  were: 

East  North-Central  at  Ashkum:   DeKalb  632,  Pioneer  313B, 
Schwenk  S-27,  U.S.  13  (Station),  Pioneer  316,  Wyckoff  W-46A . 

West  South-Central  at  Greenfield:   Pocklington  P-75-A, 
Whisnand  852,  Ainsworth  X-14-A,  Pocklington  P-78-A,  Producers  1022A . 

A  similar  test  program  is  being  planned  for  1957.   In  addition 
to  the  seven  locations  used  in  1956,  test  fields  are  being  planned  in 
McHenry  county  to  represent  extreme  northern  Illinois,  Adams  county 
for  far  western  Illinois  and  McLean  county  for  central  Illinois. 

Complete  yields  and  other  performance  features  of  all  hybrid 

tested  can  be  obtained  in  Bulletin  605,  1956  Illinois  Corn  Tests, 

available  from  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

College  of  Agriculture  Alumni  Association  Membership  Grows 

URBANA--The  College  of  Agriculture  Alumni  Association  can 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  agri- 
culture of  Illinois,  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  told  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  association. 

He  encouraged  all  alumni  to  tell  prospective  students  about 
the  many  opportunities  for  agriculture  and  home  economics  graduates 
that  cannot  be  filled  because  there  are  not  enough  graduates  to  fill 
them.  The  number  of  college  students  has  increased  faster  in  other 
fields  than  in  agriculture,  Howard  stated. 

Membership  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  Alumni  Association 
has  grown  to  about  400  in  the  first  year.  All  agricultural  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  are  eligible  for  membership.   Anyone  who 
has  attended  one  semester  or  more  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
also  members  of  the  faculty  are  eligible  for  associate  membership. 
Over  80  counties  in  the  state  have  organized  local  College  of  Agricul- 
ture alumni  groups. 

Officers  reelected  for  the  coming  year  are  Joe  Ashbrook, 

Rossville,  president;  Merle  LeSage,  LaGrange,  vice-president;  and 

John  Behrens,  Champaign,  secretary-tresurer.   Directors  are  Bill  Mason, 

LaGrange;  Melvin  Sims,  Adams;  Tom  Reedy,  Lovington;  Jack  Rundquist , 

Butler;  Don  Lee,  Mt .  Vernon;  and  Don  "Walker,  Champaign. 
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Dairy  Farmers  Average  6l-Hour  Work  Week 

URBANA --Full-time  dairy   farm  operators   In  northern  Illinois 
average  61  hours  of  farm  work  a  week.     That's  3,150  hours  a  year, 
R.  A.   Hlnton,    University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist,   told  a 
Farm  and  Home  Week  audience. 

Hog  farmers   in  the   same  area  work  about    k2  hours  a  week  on 
the  average,    or  2,200  hours  a  year,   Hinton  said.     These  figures  are 
based  on  a   study  of  l6  farms  during  1955. 

But,    unlike  their  city  neighbors,    farmers   don't   work  the 
same  number  of  hours   each  week  the  year  around.      Analysis   of  the  work 
records   showed  that   hog  farmers  averaged  a  30-hour  week  in  January  and 
a  60-hour  week  during  late  April  and  early  May. 

Dairy  farmers'   work  week  ranged  from  a   low  of  53   hours   in 
late  January  and  February  to  70  hours   in  late  April  and  early  May. 

Hog  farms   have   some  advantage   in  being  able  to   use  a  tractor 

to  cut   down   needed   labor  time.     The   study   showed  that    hog   farmers   used 

a  tractor  during  36  percent   of  all  hours   they  put    in.      Dairy   farmers 

used  a  tractor   in  only   19  percent   of  their  work. 
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Hl^h  Land  Prices  Caused  by  Undersized  Farms 

URBANA- -Farmers  are  paying  some  "handsome  ransoms"  for  farm 
land  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  operating  undersized  farms. 

This  Is  hov  C.  L.  Stewart,  University  of  Illinois  land  econ- 
omist sumed  up  the  situation  today  during  a  session  of  the  annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week  activities  on  the  University  campus. 

Stewart  pointed  out  that  when  a  tract  of  land  goes  up  for 
sale,  owners  and  operators  of  nearby  farm  land  may  be  the  keenest 
bidders.  They  are  usually  well  supplied  with  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment and  have  extra  family  labor.  By  annexing  the  extra  land  they  can 
reduce  their  per  unit  production  costs. 

Sagging  net  returns  from  1951  to  1955  gave  farm  operators 
even  more  reason  to  strive  for  larger  acreages.   It  was  one  of  two 
choices  they  could  make  to  hold  their  own,  Stewart  points  out.   Farm- 
ing the  smaller  farms  more  Intensively  was  the  other  choice. 

The  land  economist  predicts  that  the  average  size  of  farms 

In  Illinois  will  Increase,  along  with  the  proportion  of  land  In  large 

farms.   In  addition,  small  farms  will  be  more  Intensively  operated.. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY  A.M.,  JANUARY  31,  1957 

New  Device  Meters  Small  Grain  Into  Feed 

URBANA- -Latest  small  grain  metering  device  for  automatic 
feed  grinding  systems  at  the  University  of  Illinois  uses  an  electric 
vibrator  to  provide  uniform  delivery. 

H.  B.  Puckett,  USDA  agricultural  engineer  at  the  UI  College 
of  Agriculture,  told  visitors  at  the  56th  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week 
program  this  afternoon  that  the  vibrator  feed  meter  was  the  most  simple 
and  economical  of  the  meters  tested. 

This  vibrator  meter  consists  of  a  metal  box  with  a  sloping 
bottom  extended  on  one  side  to  form  a  trough.  The  vibrator  Is  attached 
to  the  trough.  A  false  bottom  under  the  feed  box  lets  the  bottom 
vibrate  more  easily  and  uniformly. 

Laboratory  tests  on  the  metering  device  show  it  to  deliver 
within  5  percent  of  the  desired  feed  rate  within  the  ranges  of  2  to  32 
pounds  a  minute,  Puckett  reported.  Uniform  distribution  of  particle 
sizes  and  moisture  content  of  the  material  fed  into  the  meter  will  bring 
its  variance  down  to  only  2  percent. 

Vibrator  meters  so  far  have  shown  little  tendency  to  clog, 
they  also  keep  in  calibration  successfully,  but  each  unit  must  be 
calibrated  after  it  is  installed.   Control  is  simple,  too,  with  only 
a  gate  and/or  a  rheostat  needed  to  select  delivery  rate. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY  A.M.,  JANUARY  31,  I957 

Fourth  of  Vo-Ag  Students  Enter  College 

URBANA- -Surveys  taken  in  Illinois  schools  show  that  25  per- 
cent of  1955  high  school  graduates  who  had  "been  enrolled  in  vocational 
agriculture  that  year  entered  college  in  1955-56. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  about  6.5  percent  of  Illinois  high 
school  students  are  enrolled  in  agriculture  each  year,  H.  M.  Hamlin, 
professor  of  agricultural  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  told 
a  Farm  and  Home  Week  audience  today. 

Hamlin  estimates  that  10  to  12  percent  of  all  high  school 
students  in  Illinois  enroll  in  an  agriculture  course  sometime  in  their 
high  school  career. 

Studies  in  four  northeastern  Illinois  high  schools  indicate 
that  51  percent  of  the  students  not  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture 
would  like  to  enroll  in  some  appropriate  course  in  agriculture.  Hamlin 
reported  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  ^Agriculture  established  by 
the  Allerton  House  Conference  on  Education  in  February  1955- 

This  committee  is  made  up  of  30  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture or  agricultural  education  and  is  concerned  with  all  agricultural 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  state.   Four  task  forces  deal  with  the 
general  situation,  clientele,  agricultural  education  in  the  various  units 
of  a  school  system  and  school-college  relationships  in  agricultural 
educat  ion . 
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Aid  Vo-Ag  Students  -  2 

Another  relevant  fact  brought  out  by  the  committee  through 
studies  in  11  scattered  Illinois  communities  shows  that  about  80  per- 
cent of  farm  operators  in  this  state  have  never  enrolled  in  a  high 
school  course  in  agriculture.  About  70  percent  have  never  been  enrolled 
as  adults  in  a  course  in  agriculture. 

Hamlin  also  pointed  out  that  55  percent  of  the  freshmen  and 

kk   percent  of  the  seniors  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture  courses 

In  195^-55  in  a  sampling  of  Illinois  high  schools  expected  to  make 

farming  their  lifeworlc.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  seniors  were  im- 

certain,  and  35  percent  did  not  expect  to  farm. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Increased  Feed  and  Meat  Production  Forecast 

URBANA--Feed  and  meat  production  can  be  expected  to  increase 
gradually  for  the  next  few  years,  according  to  E.  E.  Broadbent ,  live- 
stock marketing  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Even  if  corn  acreage  is  limited  by  allotments,  an  increase 
in  total  feed  supplies  is  likely  to  result  from  improved  corn  yields  on 
the  limited  acreage,  more  soybeans  and  an  increase  in  grass  and  legumes 
on  diverted  acres. 

With  surplus  corn  and  feed  supplies,  hog  and  poultry  numbers 
will  increase. 

Looking  at  the  cattle  picture,  Broadbent  expects  lighter 
weights  and  lower  prices  for  cattle  to  be  sold  this  year.  One  reason 
is  the  29  percent  increase  in  cattle  shipped  to  feedlots  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1956.  Other  reasons  include  last  year's  unpleasant 
experience  vith  heavy  cattle,  and  an  11  percent  increase  in  calves  on 
feed  January  1,  1957.  He  sees  little  change  in  total  numbers  in  1957. 

If  drouth  in  the  southwest  continues,  increased  slaughtering 
and  lower  prices  seem  likely.   Any  added  profit  made  from  cattle  Will 
come  from  feeding  margins  rather  than  from  any  Increase  in  prices. 

As  hog  slaughter  continues  to  drop  below  last  year.  Broadbent 
expects  prices  to  advance  above  last  year.   But  higher  prices  now  com- 
pared with  the  last  two  years  should  not  keep  producers  from  continuing 
their  efforts  to  produce  a  better  meat -type  hog,  he  points  out.   Farmers 
need  a  definite  program  that  will  make  hogs  and  pork  more  competitive 
vith  other  meats  . 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Worms  Are  Costly  Boarders 

URBANA — Note  to  cattlemen:   "Can  you  afford  to  throv  an 
extra  three  dollars  per  animal  to  the  worms?" 

That's  what  Dr.  N.  D.  Levlne  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  says  it  costs,  on  an  average,  to  "board 
the  worms . " 

The  three  dollars  per  animal  is  just  an  average.   In  many 
cases  it's  much  more  than  that;  in  others  there  are  relatively  few 
parasites.  Dr.  Levine  says. 

One  reason  people  are  slow  to  do  something  about  worms  is 
that  the  worms  alone  seldom  cause  an  animal  to  die.   But  they  weaken 
the  animals  so  that  they  gain  poorly  and  provide  a  good  set-up  for 
other  ailments  and  diseases. 

Dr.  Levine  says  you  can  help  to  keep  worms  under  control  by 
not  overstocking  or  overgrazing  your  pastures.   If  your  cattle  already 
have  worms,  they  can  be  treated  with  phenothiazine .   In  addition,  a  low 
level  of  phenothiazine  can  be  given  continuously  in  the  feed.  This 
treatment  won't  kill  the  worms,  but  it  will  prevent  most  of  them  from 
laying  eggs  so  that  they  can't  build  up  to  a  dangerous  level. 

As  a  final  warning,  Dr.  Levine  advises  not  to  treat  cattle 
for  worms  just  as  a  general  practice,  whether  they  need  it  or  not.  A 
veterinarian  should  check  them  to  determine  whether  treatment  is  needed 
and  to  recommend  the  methods  and  amounts  of  drug  to  use. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbena,  Illinois 

TBE  C31AIN  MARKET  —  Prepared  by  the  Grain  Marketing  Staff,  College  of  Agriculture, 

University  of  Illinois 

URBAM- -General  liquidation  and  lower  grain  prices  continued  during  the 
veek  ending  February  1,  reports  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Corn  prices  vere  dovn  3  to  k   cents,  soybeans  dovn  3  "to  5  cents  and  new- 
crop  wheat  down  h   cents. 

All  ccnmodity  prices,  including  metals,  coffee,  rubber,  hides,  grains, 
etc.,  have  declined  about  5  percent  since  their  peak  around  riecember  1  at  the  height 
of  the  Suez  crisis. 

Stocks  of  grains  in  all  positions  on  January  1  vere  released  late  on 
January  25.  Corn  supplies  totaled  3^1^  million  bushels,  up  357  million  bushels 
from  January  1,  19^6.     Use  of  corn  during  the  October-December  quarter  was  down 
slightly  from  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.  All  available  data  to  date  indicate  a 
carryover  next  October  1  of  l,52l4-  million  bushels  of  corn,  up  258  million  bushels 
from  last  October  1  and  by  far  the  largest  on  record.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
corn  surplus  problem  is  getting  worse  at  an  increasing  rate. 

The  course  of  corn  prices  from  now  until  summer  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  amount  of  corn  placed  in  the  loan  program  will  be  large  enough  to  affect  the 
increase  in  carryover  plus  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales.  Because  the  increase 
in  carryover  and  CCC  sales  are  both  very  large,  a  big  into-ioan  movement  will  be 
needed  to  stabilize  the  corn  market. 

Prices  of  corn  at  east-central  Illinois  points  are  now  down  to  about 

$1.18.  The  lowest  market  price  that  farmers  will  take  before  making  use  of  the 

$1.25  loan  is  not  clear.  Disadvantages  of  the  loan  include  payment  of  local  taxes 

of  2  1/2  to  3  cents,  shrinkage  of  1  1/2  cents,  seme  interest  and  clearing  costs 
and  the  danger  of  not  having  crib  space  available  at  harvest  next  fall. 
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Add  Grain  Markets  -  2 

CCC  continued  to  sell  corn  in  large  volurce   in  preparation  for  the  take- 
over of  loan  corn  next  surmer.     Such  sales  appear  to  have  teen  responsible  for  the 
decline  of  9  cents  a  "bushel  since  last  November  2k.     Farmers  sales  have  been 
relatively  light. 

Total  soybean  supplies  on  January  1  were  estimated  at  330  million  bushels, 
up  56  million  bushels  from  January  1,   195^.     Total  supplies,  production  plus  carry- 
over, on  October  1  were  kSO  million  bushels,   and  the  accounted-for  disappearance  was 
118  million    bushels  compared  with  109  million  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.     Appar- 
ently about  11  million  bushels  of  I956  crop  soybeans  were  crushed  in  September. 
■K  There  were  311  million  bushels  of  soybeans  available  for  crushing  and  ex- 

port the  rest  of  the  current  crop  season  if  allowance  is  made  for  some  harvest  in 
.'    September.     The  figure  for  the  same  period  last  year  was  2^3  million  bushels.     This 
is  an  Increase  of  28  percent,   or  "J ,6  million  bushels  a  month.      If  exports  are  the 
same  for  the  rest  of  this  season  as  they  were  last  season,   the  crush  vould  have  to 
average  31  million  bushels  a  month.     The  record  one-month  crush  was  28  million 
l?uflhel8  in  October  1956. 

Local  prices  on  Friday:     corn ;  soybeans ;   oats ; 

vheat^ .      (EditorR  may  get  these  figures  from  yo\ir  local  grain  firm. ) 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Fifth  Feed  and  Nutrition  Meeting  February  21 

URBANA--More  than  400  members  of  the  feed  Industry,  Including 
dealers  and  manufacturers'  representatives  and  researchers  from  col- 
leges and  Industry,  will  attend  the  fifth  annual  Feed  and  Nutrition 
Conference  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Thursday,  February  21. 

Registration  for  the  meeting  is  scheduled  to  start  at 
8:00  a.m.  in  the  Illini  Union  ballroom,  according  to  Program  Chairman 
E.  E.  Hatfield  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

Research  problems  to  be  discussed  at  the  morning  session  in- 
clude rumen  inoculation,  variations  in  nutritive  value  of  broiler  feeds 
used  in  Indiana,  amino  acids  in  broiler  rations,  preventing  milk  fever, 
new  developments  in  poultry  nutrition  and  the  relation  between  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  and  the  feed  industry. 

Afternoon  topics  will  include  free-choice  versus  completely 
mixed  rations,  the  role  of  enzymes  in  swine  nutrition,  metabolism  of 
stilbestrol  and  evaluation  of  feeds. 

Off -campus  speakers  at  the  conference  will  include  F.  W. 
Quackenbush,  Purdue  University;  H.  R.  Bird,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
R.  M.  Bethke,  Ralston-Purina  Company,  St.  Louis;  D.  V.  Catron,  Iowa 
State  College;  and  E.  W.  Crampton,  McDonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada. 

University  of  Illinois  staff  members  on  the  program  are  G.  W. 
Salisbury,  T.  S.  Hamilton,  L.  E.  Card,  R.  E.  Brown,  H.  M.  Scott,  K.  A, 
Kendall,  A.  H.  Jensen  and  G.  E.  Mitchell. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1957 

Clear-Span  Roofs  For  Farm  Buildings 

URBANA- -Clear- span  construction  on  farm  buildings  is  practi- 
cal up  to  a  width  of  4o  feet . 

Don  Jedele,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  some  steel  prefabricated 
frames  have  spans  vider  than  4o  feet.   But  University  designs  for 
timber  frames  up  to  40  feet  vide  should  take  care  of  most  farm  build- 
ing needs,  he  believes. 

Clear-span  means  any  roof  supported  only  by  the  outside 
walls.  The  big  advantage  of  the  system  for  farm  buildings  is  that  it 
eliminates  interior  posts  that  interfere  with  moving  machinery,  clean- 
ing the  inside  or  locating  pens  or  stalls. 

Hardest  part  of  designing  and  making  timber  trusses  is  to 

develop  the  necessary  strength  at  the  joints,  Jedele  says.  While  nails 

and  bolts  have  been  commonly  used  for  trusses  in  narrow  buildings, 

special  fasteners,  such  as  split -ring  timber  connectors  and  structural 

glue,  are  necessary  in  trusses  for  wider  buildings.   Split -ring  timber 

connectors  are  steel  rings  2  1/2  inches  in  diameter  and  about  an  inch 

wide  which  are  placed  in  specially  cut  grooves  in  the  two  members  being 

joined  and  held  together  with  a  l/2-inch  bolt.  They  are  becoming  more 
commonly  available  in  lumber  yards. 

Casein  or  resorcinol  resin  glue  is  recommended  for  use  in 
farm  structures.   Be  sure   to  follow  the  directions  for  mixing  and 
U3ing  glues. 

Trussed-roof  buildings  are  little,  if  any,  more  expensive 
than  buildings  with  interior  posts.   The  important  thing  is  to  select 
and  follow  an  engineered  plan.   For  clear-span  farm  building  plans, 
vrlte  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  Illinois,  for  the  series 
that  shows  a  wide  range  of  spans  and  spacings. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1957 

New  Circular  on  Controlling  Corn  Borers  Published 

URBANA- -Latest  recommendations  on  how  to  get  good  and  profit- 
able control  of  corn  borers  In  field  corn  are  being  published  this 
week  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

This  new  publication  is  Circular  768,  "Controlling  Corn 
Borers  in  Field  Corn  With  Insecticides,"  by  W .  H.  Luckmann  and  H.  B. 
Petty. 

Luckmann  and  Petty  list  three  main  points  in  successful  corn 
borer  control: 

1.  Time  treatments  right,  when  the  tassel  ratio  is  between 
30  and  50,  if  75  percent  or  more  of  the  plants  show  fresh  feeding  in 
the  whorls . 

2.  Make  ground  applications  of  12  pounds  of  5  percent  DDI 
granules,  or  spray  with  1  1/2  pounds  of  DDT  per  acre.   If  you  apply  by 
airplane,  the  entomologists  recommend  20  pounds  of  DDT  granules. 

3.  Treat  fields  for  second-generation  borers  if  there  are 
one  or  more  egg  masses  per  plant . 

More  details  on  how  to  figure  the  tassel  ratio,  what  fields 

to  treat,  what  insecticides  and  what  kind  of  equipment  to  use,  and 

facts  and  figures  on  farmers'  results  are  included  in  this  new  circular. 

You  can  get  a  free  copy  from  the  office  of  any  Illinois 

county  farm  adviser  or  from  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Urbana. 
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Farm  News 


NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY   7,    1957 

Four  4-H'er3   to  Attend   Poultry   Conference 

URBANA--Four   state  outstanding   4-H  poultry   club  members   have 
been  named  to  attend  the   fourth  annual   Junior  Fact -Finding   Conference 
at  the  Municipal  Auditorium,   Kansas   City,    February   l4-l7k 

They  are   Curtis  Brock,    Champaign;    Daniel  Fullerton,    Steele- 
ville;    Donald  K.   Hoffman,    Peotone;    and  Fred  L.    Kramer,    Riverton.   Henry 
Voigtlander,    Champaign  county  assistant    farm  adviser,   will  also   make 
the  trip  as   chaperon. 

0.    F.    Gaebe,    in  charge  of  agricultural  ^-H  Club  work  in  Illi- 
nois,   says  that   the  boys  will  take  an  active   part    in  outlook  discussions 
of  the  28th  annual   Poultry  Fact-Finding  Conference  going  on  at   the   same 
time.     They'll  also   participate   in  marketing,   management   and   research 
workshops,   make  tours   of  the   city  and   industry  and  have   some   sessions 
of  their  own  on   junior  poultry   problems. 

Junior  fact    finders'    annual  banquet    is   scheduled   for   Saturday 
evening,    February   I6,    at   the  Muehlebach   hotel. 

A   feature  of  the   three-day   program  is   the   commercial   exhibits 
in  the  Auditorium. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1957 

Plan  Machinery  Storage  to  Fit  Your  Needs 

URBANA--YOU  can  get  flexible  farm  machinery  storage  plans 
that  will  let  you  build  exactly  what  you  need  for  your  own  farm. 

Don  Jedele,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  suggests  that  you  figure  how  many 
square  feet  of  floor  space  each  of  your  machines  will  need.   Add  these 
figures  to  get  the  total  area  you  need. 

For  best  use  of  space,  side-opening  sheds  should  be  28  to  32 
feet  wide,  and  drive-through  sheds  should  be  36  to  40  feet  wide.   Divide 
the  total  area  you  will  need  by  the  width  of  the  plan  you  choose  to 
find  the  needed  length.   Don't  forget  to  allow  for  other  machines  you 
may  want  to  buy  later. 

Latest  plans  do  away  with  interior  posts,  Jedele  says.   Most 
new  buildings  are  clear-span  with  plenty  of  room  for  moving  machinery 
inside.  At  least  one  opening  should  be  16  feet  wide.  Vertical  clear- 
ance of  10  feet  will  take  care  of  most  machines.  But  if  you  have  a 
self-propelled  combine  or  intend  to  buy  one,  you'll  need  to  provide 
one  section  about  14  feet  high. 

Machine  sheds  do  not  need  to  be  closed,  but  you  can  keep 
birds  out  with  doors.   If  you  do  install  doors,  be  sure  to  provide 
roof  ventilators  to  let  moisture  out  and  provide  for  some  air  circula- 
tion. 

If  you  want  more  information,  ask  your  county  farm  adviser 
for  a  copy  of  the  farm  machinery  storage  plan  catalog.   Or  you  can 
write  directly  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1957 

Bad  Inheritance  Laws  Produce  Splintered  Farms 

URBANA--The  appalling  problems  and  Inefficient  farm  units 
created  by  inheritance  laws  in  other  countries  are  almost  unbelievable 
to  those  who  have  always  lived  in  the  United  States,  according  to  C.  L. 
Stewart,  University  of  Illinois  land  economist. 

Stewart  is  author  of  a  new  publication,  "Farm  Inheritance 
Laws  in  Other  Countries,"  coming  off  the  press  this  week.  This  bulletin 
contains  a  valuable  lesson  for  American  landowners  and  lawmakers. 

These  statements  from  the  bulletin  are  only  a  few  that  illus- 
trate the  unfortunate  problems  created  by  inheritance  laws  in  some 
countries: 

In  France,  "6,867  acres  of  land  have  been  divided. .. into 
48,000  parcels,  some  of  which  are  less  than  120  square  yards.   In  Savoy, 
one  farm  of  26  acres  comprises  275  parcels...." 

In  India,  "No  worse  example  of  damage  done  by  fragmentation 
can  be  cited.  In  certain  rural  areas,  there  are  plots  of  land  only  a 
few  feet  long  and  a  few  feet  wide . " 

Not  all  countries  have  let  these  conditions  develop  without 
efforts  to  stop  them,  Stewart  says.   Norway  "has  forestalled  the  tend- 
encies toward  excessive  subdividing  of  farm  holdings.   Though  causing 
some  farm  families  to  migrate  to  cities  and  to  foreign  countries,  in- 
heritance policies  of  countries  that  have  opposed  too  much  subdividing 
have  apparently  eased  matters  for  present-day  owners." 

Agricultural  economists  from  12  other  north-central  states, 
the  USDA  and  the  Farm  Foundation  cooperated  with  Stewart  in  bringing 
this  information  together.   Although  the  bulletin  will  be  of  primary 
Interest  to  students  of  land  tenure,  anyone  who  is  interested  in  this 
subject  may  get  a  copy  from  the  county  farm  adviser  or  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Urbana. 
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Farm  News 


DIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY   8,    1957 


Winter  Soybeans  Speed  Up  Disease  Research 


URBANA--Wlth  help  from  artificial  light   and  heat,    soybean 
research  workers  are  trying  to  produce  an  extra  tvo  generations  of 
soybeans   in  the   University  of  Illinois   greenhouses  this  winter. 

Richard  Bernard,    plant   breeder  with  the  U.    S.    Regional   Soy- 
bean Laboratory  at   Urbana,    explains  that   these  two  extra  generations 
help  to   speed  up  development   of  disease-resistant   varieties  and  other 
Improved   soybean  strains. 

Since  the   short   days  of  winter  would  cause   soybeans  to  mature 
too   soon,    extra   lights   must   be  used  to   give  about    14   hours  of  light 
in  the  greenhouses. 

But   the   fluorescent    lights   used  by  the   researchers   do  not 

completely   substitute   for   sunlight.      Their   low  intensity   causes   the 

soybean  plants  to  grow  extremely  tall  and   spindly.      Most    of  the  plants 

grow  6  to   8   feet    tall,    and  the   stems  are  thin  and  weak.      However,    when 
the  seeds   from  these  abnormal  plants  are   planted  in  the  field,   they 
produce  normal- sized  plants. 

Disease   resistance   in  soybeans   is   often  found   in  varieties 
that   are  not    suitable  for   Illinois   conditions.      So   the    job  of  the   re- 
search workers   is  to   cross   adapted   varieties  with  those   carrying  dis- 
ease resistance  and  produce  a  new  variety    suitable   for   Illinois   soils 
arid     climate.      The   new  varieties  must   be  able  to   produce   high  yields 
without    loss   from  diseases. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Farmers  Only  Halfway  to  Top  Corn  Yields 

URBANA --Illinois  farmers  have  made  only  a  little  more  than 
half  as  much  progress  in  boosting  corn  yields  with  soil  treatments  as 
they  could  make.   A.  L.  Lang^  University  of  Illinois  agronomist,  "backs 
up  this  statement  with  1956  yield  figures  from  2,239  corn  plots  on  the 
23  soil  experiment  fields  over  the  state. 

Lang  points  out  that  corn  yields  on  all  untreated  soil  plots 
averaged  27  bushels  an  acre  in  1956.  On  the  plots  where  the  best  soil 
treatments  were  applied,  yields  averaged  97  bushels  an  acre.   The  av- 
erage corn  yield  for  all  Illinois  farms  last  year  was  68  bushels  an 
acre. 

So  farmers  did  average  4l  bushels  more  corn  an  acre  by  using 
soil  treatments  than  they  might  have  if  they  had  used  no  treatment  at 
all.  But  if  all  farmers  had  followed  the  best  balanced  fertility  pro- 
gram that  we  know  how  to  use,  Lang  says  they  would  have  been  able  to 
average  another  29  bushels  an  acre. 

If  this  extra  yield  had  been  obtained  on  all  of  the  8.8  mil- 
lion acres  harvested  in  Illinois  in  1956,  it  would  have  added  more  than 
257  million  bushels  to  the  crop.   At  $1.25  a  bushel,  farmers  would  have 
had  $322  million  more  income  from  corn. 

On  the  dark  soils  untreated  plots  averaged  k6   bushels  an 
acre,  while  those  with  full  treatment  made  108  bushels.   On  the  light 
soils,  the  untreated  plots  averaged  11  bushels  while  the  full-treatment 
plot  made  92  bushels. 
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Add  Farmers  Corn  Yield  -  2 

Illinois  farmers  have  made  real  progress  in  maintaining  and 
increasing  crop  yields  by  following  the  lessons  learned  from  the  soil 
experiment  fields,  Lang  points  out.   But  just  in  case  ve  think  we  can't 
do  any  better,  he  likes  to  cite  the  yield  records  of  the  plots  where 
the  best  balanced  fertility  program  was  practiced.   It  shows  that  we 
still  have  room  to  boost  our  crop  yields. 

The  23  soil  experiment  fields  are  part  of  the  research  and 

extension  program  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Located  to  give  a  cross  section  of  all  types  of  soil  in  the  state,  they 

are  showing  how  farmers  can  get  top  yields  from  their  land  year  after 

year.  -30- 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  Grain  Marketing  Staff,  University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture, for  the  week  ending  February  8,  1957* 

The  general  decline  in  grain  prices  appears  to  be  over,  according  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Liquidation  picked  irp  speed  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  prices  stabilized,  and  late  in  the  week  small  recoveries 
were  made. 

Corn  price  to  farmers  at  the  end  of  the  week  was  about  $1,15,  down  2  to  3 
cents  for  the  week.  Soybeans  were  down  about  5  to  7  cents.  Wheat  was  unchanged. 

Com  has  declined  about  15  cents  from  its  high  since  harvest.  Soybeans 
have  slumped  about  l8  cents  since  early  December.  New  crop  wheat  has  dropped  about 
10  cents  from  its  recent  high,  and  oats  have  also  declined  sharply. 

Specific  reasons  lie  behind  each  price  drop,  but  there  are  also  reasons 
for  the  general  decline.  Through  the  summer  and  fall  farmers,  merchants,  processors 
and  speculators  all  showed  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for  owning  commodities.  This  bullish 
sentiment  was  based  on  the  general  prosperity,  confidence  in  government  programs  and 
the  Suez  crisis.  The  bearish  factor  of  huge  supplies  was  pretty  generally  overlooked, 

General  declines  of  recent  weeks  have  been  a  natural  reaction  from  the 
relatively  high  levels.  How  far  reactions  will  carry  is  not  known,  but  some  grains 
seem  to  have  hit  a  fairly  firm  base.  Prices  will  rest  more  firmly  on  fundamental 
supply  and  demand  factors  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Corn  prices  are  now  low  enough  to  lock  substantial  quantities  in  the  $1.25 
loan.  Prospects  of  recovery  from  current  prices  to  above  $1.25  are  dimmed  by  CCC 
selling. 

On  Tuesday,  CCC  sold  3^5,000  bushels  on  track  at  Gulf  ports  for  $1.29  l/2. 
This  figures  back  to  an  Illinois  farm  price  of  about  $1.08  after  freight  and  handling 
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charges  are  deducted.  This  is  typical  of  the  sales  CCC  is  making.  The  price  of 
corn  cannot  recover  until  these  sales  are  stopped. 

Once  CCC  gets  a  sales  program  under  way,  30  ^o  60  days  are  required  to 
stop  the  flow  after  the  decision  to  stop  is  made.  Recovery  from  present  prices  will 
be  slow  and  painful  unless  some  dramatic  announcement  is  made. 

The  most  recent  declines  in  soybeans  have  been  due  to  a  $5  a  ton  decline 
in  meal  during  the  past  three  weeks.  This  is  equal  to  about  12  cents  a  bushel  of 
soybeans.  Oil  for  immediate  shipment  was  held  at  1^^-  to  l^i-  l/2  cents  for  about  10 
weeks.  Oil  for  forward  shipment  has  declined  about  one  cent  during  the  past  three 
weeks.  This  is  equal  to  about  11  cents  per  bushel  of  soybeans.  Export  volume  will 
determine  the  future  relation  between  current  and  forward  prices. 

Farmers  continue  to  withhold  corn  but  are  selling  fair  amounts  of  soybeans, 

A  few  farmers  are  rushing  to  sell  new  wheat  before  it  declines  below  $2.00.  The 

primary  bullish  factor  in  wheat  is  the  western  drouth.  The  primary  bearish  factor 

is  the  high  price  in  relation  to  the  loan. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1957 

Junior  Calf  Sale  One  of  Nation's  Oldest 

URBANA--When  4-H  and  F.F.A.  members  buy  dairy  calves  at  the 
ninth  annual  Dairy  Calf  Club  sale  in  Urbana  on  February  23,  they'll 
be  participating  in  one  of  the  oldest  sales  of  its  kind. 

So  far  as  is  known,  says  J.  G.  Cash,  University  of  Illinois 
dairy  extension  specialist,  this  calf  club  sale  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  country. 

It's  a  unique  sale,  the  specialist  points  out.  The  entire 
sales  force  donate  their  services  so  that  we  don't  have  to  charge  the 
consignor  for  selling.  Dairymen  throughout  the  state  bring  in  some  of 
the  best  show  prospects  in  their  herds  to  give  these  4-H  and  F.F.A. 
youngsters  the  right  kind  of  start  in  the  dairy  business. 

Many  calves  bought  very  reasonably  at  these  club  sales  are 
now  high  producers  and  foundation  animals  for  several  good  Illinois 
herds . 

Some  100  calves  representing  the  Ho  1st ein,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss, 

Jersey  and  Ayrshire  breeds  will  start  through  the  auction  ring  at 

11:00  a.m.  on  Saturday,  February  23,  in  the  stock  pavilion  at  the 

College  of  Agriculture. 

Purchasers  must  all  be  bona  fide  4-H  or  F.F.A.  members  from 
Illinois.  However,  if  a  member  can't  attend,  he  may  designate  another 
person  to  buy  for  him,  but  he  will  also  have  to  certify  that  the  calf 
will  be  used  for  club  projects. 

The  Illinois  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association,  sale  sponsor 
will  send  catalogs  to  persons  writing  to  J.  G.  Cash,  Dairy  Science 
Department,  University  of  Illinois, Urbana. 

Lunch  will  be  available  at  the  stock  pavilion. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE   RELEASE 

Farmers   Need  Good  Housekeeping   In  Barns 

URBANA--Many  farm  accidents   could  be  prevented   if  farmers 
were  as   concerned  about   good  housekeeping   In  their  barns   as  their  wives 
are  about   the   appearance   of  their  homes. 

When   it    comes   to   preventing  accidents,    good  housekeeping 
around  the  barn  is   just   as   important   as   keeping  the   house   spick  and 
span,   advises  0.   L.   Hogsett,    extension   safety   specialist   at   the  Uni- 
versity of   Illinois   College  of  Agriculture. 

Farmers   should  take  a   little  time   right   now  to   clean  out 
hazards  around  the  barn  to  make   chores   easier  and   safer  for  the   rest 
of  the  winter. 

If  alleyways   or  other  work  areas  are   cluttered  with   sacks   of 
feed,    stools,    carts   and  other  obstacles,    find  a   safe,    out-of-the-way 
place  for  them.      Forks,    scrapers  and  other  barn-cleaning  tools  belong 
in  a   safe   storage   rack--not    standing   in  the   corner  or   stuck  up  over 
beams . 

You're  using  the   ladder  or   stairs  to   the  haymow  more  often  now, 
so  make   sure  all   steps   and   rungs   are   sound  and  fastened  well.      If  the 
ladder  doesn't    extend  well  above  the   loft    floor,   build  an  extension. 

Chances  are  you   could   see  a   lot   better   if  you   cleaned  the 
cobwebs  and  fly   specks   from  the   light   bulbs.      If  you're   still   short   of 
light   after   cleaning  the  bulbs,    have   some   extra   lights   put    in.     They'll 
save  time  and  make  your  work  easier  and   safer. 
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Farm  News 


DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    13,    1957 


Study  Tropical   Plants   Related  to   Soybeans 

URBANA--Nine  species  of  tropical  plants  closely  related  to 
soybeans  are  being  studied  by  research  workers  at  the  U.  S.  Regional 
Soybean  Laboratory  on  the   University  of   Illinois   campus. 

The  researchers  hope  to  find  cut  how  these  unusual-looking 
plants  compare  with  regular  soybeans.  These  plants  may  have  disease 
resistance  that   might   be   crossed   into   regular   soybeans. 

Richard  Bernard,    plant  breeder  at   the   soybean  laboratory 
reports   that    species   have  been  received  from  the  Belgian  Congo,   Formosa, 
Australia,    South  Africa,    Southern  Rhodesia,    Kenya,   Malaya  and  Nigeria. 
The  plants  were  received  from  scientists   in  these   countries. 

Leaves  and  flowers   of  the   foreign  plants   are   similar  to  those 
of  regular  soybeans.     The   seeds  form  in  pods  but   are  much  smaller  than 
regular  soybeans.      Most   of  the  plants   are   perennial   vines. 
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REPORT  PROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  Ik,    1957 
Fines  Take  Up  Large  Amounts  of  Water 

DIXON  SPRINGS--If  all  of  the  soil  moisture  used  by  an  acre 
of  short  leaf  pine,  or  lost  by  evaporation,  during  the  past  six  years 
could  be  stored  on  the  same  area,  it  would  create  a  pool  of  water  12  1/2 
feet  deep. 

It  soulds  fantastic,  says  W.  R.  Boggess,  professor  of  forest 
research  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 
Yet  soil  moisture  studies  during  this  time  at  the  Station  have  shown 
it  to  be  true. 

Moisture  used  by  plants  and  lost  by  evaporation  is  called 
evapo-transpiration, Boggess  says.   In  this  case  most  of  the  moisture 
was  either  used  by  the  trees  or  transpired  into  the  atmosphere  through 
their  leaves.   Losses  by  direct  evaporation  from  the  soil  into  the  air 
vere  very  small. 

Highest  evapo-transpiration  figure  recorded  during  the  last 
six  years  was  29.97  inches  in  1951.  Rainfall  that  year  was  above  normal 
during  the  April  to  October  growing  season.   Moisture  losses  dropped 
to  21  inches  in  this  acre  of  pines  during  the  two  extremely  dry  seasons 
of  1952  and  1953.  The  six-year  annual  average  was  about  25  inches. 

Pines  use  water  rapidly  during  the  growing  season  when  there 
is  plenty  of  it  in  the  soil  or  when  a  good  supply  of  rain  falls.   Evapo- 
transpiration  accounted  for  7.5  inches  of  water  in  June  1951,  a  wet 
month.  The  year  1952  was  dry, but  the  pines  took  almost  six  inches  of 
moisture  from  the  soil  in  three  weeks  during  the  growing  season  and 

rapidly  depleted  the  supply  of  available  moisture. 
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Outlines: 


Work  on  Heating  Pads  for  Baby  Pigs 


URBANA- -Research  workers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are 
studying  the  effect  of  radiant  heated  floor  panels  for  keeping  baby 
pigs  warm  In  cold  weather. 

Here  Is  A.  J.  Muehllng,  research  assistant  In  agricultural 
engineering,  watching  some  two-week-old  pigs  enjoy  the  warm  panel  in 
this  test  pen  at  the  University. 

The  researchers  have  been  calling  these  panels  "heating  pads," 
although  they  don't  look  much  like  the  heating  pads  you  use  at  home. 
The  idea  is  the  same,  however.  These  pigs  are  comfortably  warm  even 
though  the  room  temperature  is  a  cool  50  degrees. 

Pigs  must  be  kept  warm  so  that  they  will  eat  their  fill  and 

grow  as  fast  as  possible.   Cold  pigs  lose  their  appetites  and  will  not 

grow  fast,  Muehllng  explains.  Radiant  heating  panels  are  proving  to 

be  effective  in  keeping  the  pigs  warm  and  are  more  economical  and  much 
safer  than  heat  lamps. 

If  such  radiant  heating  panels  prove  to  be  practical  for  farm 
use,  they  will  provide  another  way  for  swine  growers  to  further  cut 
their  cost  of  production,  the  researchers  believe. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,    Illinois 
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AGRICULTURAL  EVEMIS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 

Spring  Barrow  Show,  National  Stock  Yards,  East  St.  Louis 

National  k-E   Club  Week 

Mississippi  Valley  Barrow  Show,  Mississippi  Valley  Fairgrounds 
Davenport ,  Iowa 

Irrigation  Conference,  Illini  Union  Building,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana 

Conference  on  Automation  in  the  Dairy  Plant,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana 

Dedication  of  New  Home  Economics  Buildings,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana 

Home  Economics  Hospitality  Day  for  High  School  Students, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Rural  Youth  Basketball  Tournament,  Huff  Gymnasium,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Grain  Dealers  Conference,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Agricultural  Conference  for  Illinois  Bankers,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana 

Agriculture  Student  Guest  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Dairy  Technology  Career  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Illinois  Swine  Growers  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Statewide  County  Competitive  Exaninations  for  Tuition  Scholar- 
ships to  University  of  Illinois.   (See  county  superintendent 
of  schools  for  time  and  place.) 
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THE  GRAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  "by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

for  the  week  ending  February  15,  1957 

URBANA — The  east  coast  dock  strike ;  announcement  of  lower  support  prices, 
and  continued  corn  sales  by  CCC  produced  an  unusually  dull  grain  market  during  the 
veek  ending  February  15,  according  to  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing 
staff. 

Further  liquidation  occurred  on  Monday,  followed  by  a  moderate  recovery 
and  then  stagnation.  Corn  prices  were  unchanged  from  the  week  before.  Old-crop 
wheat  was  up  about  1  cent  and  new  crop  wheat  up  2  cents.  Soybeans  were  up  about 
1  cent. 

The  east  coast  dock  strike  caused  some  liquidation  on  Monday  because  ex- 
ports were  halted.  It  continued  through  the  week  but  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
settlement. 

Lower  support  prices  have  been  announced  for  some  commodities.  Soybeans 
will  have  a  national  average  support  price  of  $2.09,  down  6  cents  from  last  year. 
Oats  will  be  supported  at  $.60,  5  cents  under  last  year.  Flaxseed,  barley,  cotton, 
cottonseed,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  so"^ghum  supports  were  also  reduced. 

CCC  com  sales  continued.  During  the  week  ending  January  30^  7  million 
bushels  of  government  corn  were  sold.  About  I.9  million  bushels  of  this  amount 
moved  into  export,  3,h  million  into  the  domestic  market,  and  1.7  million  for  the 
drouth  relief  program, 

CCC  sales  are  making  up  a  major  part  of  the  receipts  at  important  markets. 
For  the  week  ending  February  8,  primary  receipts  were  10,8  million  bushels  compared 
with  k,6  million  a  year  ago  when  CCC  was  moving  very  little  corn. 

Corn  prices  have  new  declined  to  the  point  at  which  the  $1.25  loan  is 
effective.  It  appears  that  some  farmers  have  been  sealing  their  own  corn  and  buy- 
ing feed  corn  from  CCC. 
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Because  of  the  prolDlem  of  boxcars,  all  corn  that  CCC  intends  moving  to 
prepare  for  the  tal^e-over  of  loan  corn  next  sianner  must  be  completed  before  vheat 
harvest.  CCC  sales  should  taper  off  within  60  days  at  the  latest. 

Nev-crop  wheat  has  been  dominated  by  adverse  weather  in  the  southwest. 
Some  Illinois  elevators  have  bought  record  amounts  of  new  wheat  for  this  time  of 
year.  This  shows  that  farmers  would  rather  accept  current  prices  than  place  wheat 
in  the  loan. 

Soybean  prices  made  a  small  recovery  following  their  decline  of  about  20 
cents  during  the  past  month.  Rallies  in  soybean  prices  encounter  sales  by  farmers. 
Processors  are  well  supplied  and  are  not  reaching  out  for  inventories.  Oil  and 
meal  markets  both  tend  to  be  draggy  and  weak.  Exports  of  soybeans  continue  at  a 
little  over  last  year  each  week,  but  new  business  is  slow  in  developing. 

Prices  at  local  markets  on  Friday:  corn ;  soybeans ; 

oats ;  wheat .  (Editors  may  get  these  figures  from  your  local 

grain  firm. ) 
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Radio    News 


^ERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1957 


Set  Irrigation  Clinic  for  March  21 

URBANA-- Problems  of  farm  Irrigation  will  go  through  the 
"third  degree"  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Thursday,  March  21. 

That's  the  date  set  for  the  irrigation  clinic  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  cooperation  with  the 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Illinois  State  Water  Survey  and  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Topics  for  discussion  include  big-gun  sprinklers,  sources  of 
Irrigation  water,  irrigation  economics,  irrigation  results  at  Dixon 
Springs,  plant -soil-water  relationships  and  labor-saving  equipment  and 
methods. 

Headlining  the  off -campus  speakers  for  the  day  are  G.  0.  Wood- 
ward, Salt  Lake  City;  J.  F.  Schrunk  and  A.  W.  McCulloch,  both  of  Denver; 
and  Jack  Bruin,  Aurora.   Urbana  speakers  include  Arnold  Klute,  Depart- 
ment of  Agronomy;  George  McKibben,  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station; 
Velmar  Davis,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics;  and  H.  F.  Smith, 
Illinois  State  Water  Survey. 

Registration  will  start  at  8:30  a.m.  in  Room  31^  Illini  Union 
building  in  Urbana. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELRASE 

Opportunity  Lies  In  DHIA  Testing  Work 

URBANA-- Pre sent  openings  for  dairy  herd  Improvement  associ- 
ation testers  mean  excellent  opportunity  for  young  men  Interested  In 
that  field. 

G.  W.  Harpestad,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  points  out  that  many  successful 
Illinois  men  both  In  and  out  of  the  dairy  field  credit  what  they  learned 
as  DHIA  testers  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  later  success. 

There's  no  better  way  for  a  young  man  who  wants  to  own  his 
own  dairy  herd  to  learn  how  to  handle  all  of  the  problems  Involved 
than  to  serve  as  a  DHIA  tester  for  several  years,  Harpestad  says. 

Such  experience  Is  also  extremely  valuable  for  people  Inter- 
ested In  meeting  and  working  with  dairy  farmers. 

Advantages  for  testers  In  addition  to  practical  education  In 
dairy  herd  management  Include  good  salaries  and  free  room  and  board  on 
the  job.  See  your  county  farm  adviser  for  details  on  how  to  qualify 
yourself  for  this  work. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1957 

Grain  Elevator  Margins  Declined  In  Last  Five  Years 

URBANA --Elevator  margins  for  handling  grain  are  about  12  per- 
cent less  than  they  were  five  years  ago,  according  to  R.  J.  Mutti,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  grain  marketing  specialist. 

Mutti  bases  this  conclusion  on  a  study  of  191  grain  firms  in 
the  northern  half  of  Illinois  made  during  1955  and  1956. 

The  average  difference  between  what  an  elevator  paid  for  corn 
and  sold  it  for  was  3 -3  cents  a  bushel.   For  oats  the  margin  was  3 '7  cents 
a  bushel;  and  for  soybeans,  6.1  cents. 

Mutti  explains  the  difference  in  margins  between  corn  and  oats 
in  this  way:   Elevators  stored  relatively  more  of  their  oat  purchases 
for  resale  to  feeders.   Sales  at  retail  require  a  wider  margin  than 
sales  at  wholesale  because  more  handling  is  required.   Likewise,  part 
of  the  gross  margin  would  really  be  a  return  on  storage. 

The  higher  return  on  soybeans  than  on  corn  also  partly  re- 
flects a  return  on  storage  for  beans  that  elevators  store  for  their  own 
account.  Also,  capital  costs  are  higher  in  handling  a  bushel  of  beans, 
and  a  greater  value  loss  results  when  a  pound  of  soybeans  is  spilled 
or  otherwise  wasted. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  firms  in  this  study  handled  grain 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Their  average  annual  income  for 
doing  30  was  $6,2^2.  To  have  earned  this  much  income  by  handling  only 
corn  at  3.3  cents  a  bushel,  each  firm  would  have  had  to  handle  another 
189,000  bushels  of  corn,  Mutti  points  out. 
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Capital  required  to  operate  a  grain  business  is  high^  just  as 

in  farming  and  most  other  businesses.   Total  net  assets  of  the  grain 

firms  studied  averaged  $133,000.   This  amount  is  made  up  of  $56,000 

for  fixed  assets,  such  as  land,  buildings  and  equipment;  $68,000  for 

average  net  working  capital  for  current  operations;  and  $9,000  for 

other  assets . 
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Resources  Head  Looks  Over  Illinois  Wood  Products 


URBANA--R.  G.  Gustavson,  center,  executive  director  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  inspects  some  Illinois 
woodland  products  with  J.  N.  Spaeth,  head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   R.  E.  Nelson, 
at  right,  extension  forester  at  the  University's  Dixon  Springs  Experi- 
ment Station  in  southern  Illinois,  shows  some  white  oak  header  stock 
for  distillery  barrels  cut  at  the  Charles  Case  mill  at  West  Vienna. 
Stave  bolts  from  the  same  mill  lie  on  the  table  at  right.   Other  Illi- 
nois timber  products  shown  include  ash  bolts,  from  which  baseball  bats 
and  axe  handles  are  cut,  and  osage  orange  bows.   If  you're  wondering 
who  that  Is  peeking  out  from  the  hollow  log  under  Nelson's  elbow, 
that's  Sebastian,  the  stuffed  woodchuck,  also  interested  in  the  wood 
products  . 
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FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    19,    1957 

Botfly  Larvae  Can  Cause  Damage 

URBANA-- "Dobbin"   has  a   pretty  good   "switcher"   to   get    rid  of 
flies.     But  you  can  help  get  a  head  start   on  the  botfly  this  winter. 

To  be   sure^    tractors   have   replaced  most   of  the  workhorses 
in  Illinois.      But   a   considerable  amount   of   interest    in  pleasure  horses 
and  ponies   in  recent  years  has   kept  a  fairly  large  horse  population  in 
the   state. 

Veterinarians  at   the  University  of   Illinois   College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  point   out   that   during  the  winter  the  botfly   larvae 
are  concentrated  in  a  horse's   stomach,   where  the   veterinarian  can  reach 
them  with  medication. 

Botfly   larvae   can  seriously  damage  the  lining  of  the  horse's 
stomach,    hinder  digestion  and  cause   colic.      And  if  not    eliminated  by 
treatment,   they  mature  and  escape  from  the  horse's  body   in  the   spring, 
starting  another  life  cycle. 

In  addition  to  the  damage  the  larvae  do,  the  adult  flies  are 
among  the  most  bothersome  of  insects.  They  can  cause  horses  to  become 
nervous  and  unmanageable. 

The   farmer  or  pleasure   horse  owner  who   has   his   horses  treated 
for  botflies   often  gets  a  bonus--the  bot   treatment   usually  also   elimi- 
nates many   roundworms. 
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FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    19,    1957 

Hlprh-Quallty  Consignment   for  Dairy   Sale 

URBANA--From  early   consignments  and   intense   interest    shown 
by  breeders   in  the  dairy   calf  club  auction,    the  ninth  annual   sale 
looks  as   if   it   might   be  the  best   offering  yet,    says   J.    G.   Cash,   Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  dairy  extension  specialist. 

Some   100  top-quality   calves   from  the  Holstein,   Guernsey, 
Brown  Swiss,    Jersey  and  Ayrshire  breeds  will  make  up  the   sale  at 
11:00  a.m.    Saturday,   February  23,   at   the   College  of  Agriculture's 
stock  pavilion. 

Sale   sponsor,   the   Illinois   Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association, 

intends   for  this   sale   to   give   4-H  and  F.F.A.   youngsters   an  opportunity 

to  buy  quality   foundation  animals  at    reasonable   costs.      Only  bona   fide 

4-H  Club  and  F.F.A.    members   from  Illinois   may  buy   calves.      If  a  member 

cannot   attend,    he  may   designate   someone   else  to   purchase   for  him.      But 

all  purchasers  must    certify  that   the   calves  will  be  used  only  for   4-H 

or  F.F.A .    projects. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY   19,    1957 

Long-Fed  Cattle   Make  Higher  Returns   In  19^6 

URBANA- -Long- fed  good  to   choice  yearling    steers   sold  during 
the  year  ending  December   1,    1956,    made  an  average  return  of  about    $^8 
a  head  above   feed   costs   compared  with  $8  a  year   earlier.     These    figures 
are  part   of  the  actual  farm  records   of  Illinois   cattle    feeders  cooper- 
ating with  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management   Service. 

Long-fed  good  to   choice   steer  calves   returned     about    $^5  a 
head  above   feed   costs   compared  with  $20  a  year  ago.      But    short-fed  good 
to  choice  heavy   steers   showed  a   return  of  only  2^  cents  a  head  above 
feed  costs   compared  with  $16.93  a  year  before. 

A.   G.   Mueller,    University  of  Illinois   farm  management    special- 
list   in  charge  of  summarizing  farm  records  gives  this   reason  for  the 
higher  returns  on  long-feds:      Most   long-fed  cattle  were  marketed  during 
the  fall  price   rise   in  the   late   summer  and   fall  of  1956.      The   short -fed 
cattle  were   sold  before  the  pric  3   rise. 

Comparing  returns   for  heifer  and   steer  calf  programs,    the 

records  showed  that  the  long-fed  good  to   choice  steer  calves  returned 

$144  per  $100  feed  fed,   while   long-fed  good  to   choice  heifers   returned 

$126.     Heifer  calves  were   sold  ahead  of  the  good  fall  market. 

Comparing  drylot  and  summer  pasture  programs  for  yearlings, 
the  drylot  programs  returned  $133  per  $100  feed  fed,  while  the  summer 
pasture  programs  returned  $162.  The  later  marketing  date  for  pasture 
feeding  programs  had  the  advantage  of  the  fall  price  rise. 

These   figures   are  part   of  the   l8th  Annual  Report   of  Feeder 
Cattle,  based   on  records   of   farmers   cooperating   in  the  Farm  Bureau 
Farm  Management   Service.      A    complete   copy  of  the   report    is  now  avail- 
able from  the  Department   of  Agricultural  Economics,    University  of   Illi- 
nois, Urbana. 
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Stpdy  Human  Digestion  of  Milk  Sugar 

URBAl^A — University  of  Illinois  studies  are  using  radioactive  Carbon 
ik   atoms  to  find  out  hov  a  cow  makes  milk. 

R.  G.  Hansen,  dairy  scientist  working  on  the  problem,  says  that  humans 
break  down  the  sugar  In  milk  In  the  digestion  process  almost  opposite  of  the  way 
a  cow  puts  milk  together  In  her  iidder. 

If  the  studies  show  how  a  cow  makes  milk  sugar,  the  scientists  will  be 
able  to  find  out  how  humans  digest  it. 

Hansen  uses  a  vacuum  concentrator  to  isolate  substances  called  coen- 
zymes from  milk  sugar.  Cows  use  coenzymes  to  make  the  milk  sugar  in  the  first 
place.  By  isolating  these  substances,  Hansen  is  able  to  control  the  conditions 
in  laboratory  experiments  so  that  results  can  be  measured  and  studied. 

Another  process  separates  coenzymes  from  liver  extract  where  they  are 
found  in  large  quantities. 

In  the  test,  the  scientists  inject  radioactive  Carbon  1^4-  into  a  cow's 
bidder.  Then  they  extract  the  coenzymes  from  the  milk  she  gives  and  measure  the 
radioactivity  of  each  coenzyme.  The  amounts  of  radioactivity  measured  tell  them 
how  much  of  each  enzyme  was  used  in  each  step  of  the  milk -making  process. 
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FOR  I^MEDIATE  RELEASE 

Parasites  Are  Costly  Free -loaders 

URBANA--you  may  think  that  an  out-of-work  "in-law"  is  the  greatest 
"parasite"  in  the  world.  But  the  average  human  "free-loader"  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  parasites  that  plague  the  livestock  industry. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Bradley  of  the  Uhiversity  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  says  that  the  nation's  livestock  industry  suffers  a  mult i -million- 
dollar  loss  from  parasites  each  year.  The  loss  in  cattle  alone  is  close  to  $30 
million.  Yet  cattle  are  helieved  to  suffer  less  from  parasites  than  some  of 
the  other  farm  animals. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  most  livestock  health  officials  felt  that  para- 
sites in  cattle  were  relatively  rare  and  not  too  important.  Now  they  know  that 
heavy  losses  occur  in  cattle  hecause  of  such  parasites  as  stomach  and  lung 
worms,  coccidia,  and  others.  Although  these  parasites  sometimes  cause  sickness 
and  death,  usually  the  greatest  loss  comes  from  unthriftiness  and  lowered  rates 
of  gain  and  production  of  milk  and  eggs. 

But  Dr.  Bradley  says  the  news  about  parasites  isn't  all  had.  Veter- 
inary medical  research  is  coming  up  with  some  answers  to  the  problem.  Recently 
research  men  have  found  a  new  kind  of  treatment  that  seems  to  work  more  quickly 
and  effectively  against  ascarids  in  poultry,  hogs  and  horses. 

Research  in  the  field  of  calf  parasites  indicates  that  when  calf  pens 
are  moved  to  clean  ground  every  seven  days,  there's  less  chance  that  the  calf 
will  reinfect  itself  with  parasites. 

Dr.  Bradley  says  this  last  point  indicates  the  importance  of  sanita- 
tion in  combating  parasites.  He  points  out  that,  although  new  medicines  and 
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Add  Parasites  -  2 

other  treatments  have  been  developed;  good  management  and  sanitation  practices 
are  still  the  most  important  measures  in  preventing  parasitic  diseases. 

The  surest  way  to  control  parasite  infestation  is  to  prevent  the  ani- 
mals from  picking  up  the  eggs  or  coming  into  contact  with  animals  that  have 
parasites,  Dr.  Bradley  says.  Raising  young  animals  on  clean  ground  and  apart 
from  older  ones  is  of  first  importance.  Once  an  animal  is  infested,  the  aim 
of  all  treatment  and  management  is  to  "break  up  the  vicious  life  cycle  of  the 
parasite  involved. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Dairyman  Can  Select  From  Three  Record  Plans 

l)RBANA--One  of  three  record-keeping  plans  can  "be  used  "by  every  farmer 
with  dairy  cows  in  Illinois. 

J.  G.  Cash,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agricultiire,  says  they  are  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association, 
Owner-Sampler  and  Weigh-a-Day-a-Month  plans. 

Each  of  these  plans  is  a  confidential  system  in  which  the  results  are 
given  only  to  the  herd  owner.  Cash  emphasizes. 

Forms  used  in  each  plan  are  now  uniform,  throughout  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  specialist.  All  three  are  recommended  by  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Each  has  its  advantages — you  simply  choose  the 
one  that  best  fits  your  own  situation. 

All  of  the  plans  supply  information  to  the  cooperating  dairyman  that 
is  useful  to  him  in  cxilling,  feeding  and  breeding  his  dairy  herd. 

DHIA  employs  f ieldmen  to  weigh  the  milk,  collect  milk  samples  to  check 
weight  of  butterfat,  compile  the  information  and  advise  the  herd  owner.  Under 
the  Owner-Sampler  system,  the  owner  himself  weighs  the  milk  and  takes  the  sam- 
ples. Butterfat  tests  and  weight  calculations  are  made  in  a  central  office. 

Under  the  Weigh-a-Day-a-Month  plan,  cooperating  dairymen  weigh  the 
milk  of  each  cow  on  the  15th  of  each  month.  The  records  are  calculated  in  a 
central  office.  This  service  costs  about  60  cents  a  cow  each  year  and  provides 
effective  records. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  1957 

Both  Diesel  and  Gasoline  Tractors  Have  Their  Place 

URBANA--J.  A.  Weber,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  there's  a  place  for  both 
diesel  and  gasoline  tractors  on  Illinois  farms. 

Your  decision  to  buy  either  one  should  be  based  on  your  par- 
ticular conditions,  he  says.  A  wise  choice  vrill  mean  lover  operating 
costs  on  your  farm. 

For  example,  a  diesel  might  be  better  for  you  if  you  use  a 
tractor  a  large  number  of  hours  a  year.  A  diesel  uses  less  fuel  an 
hour  than  a  gasoline  tractor.  Therefore,  the  more  hours  the  tractor 
is  used,  the  greater  the  fuel  saving. 

However,  if  the  diesel  you  want  costs  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  gasoline  tractor,  you  must  also  consider  how  much  fuel  you  would 
have  to  save  to  balance  the  higher  initial  cost. 

If  you  need  a  large  tractor,  you  might  be  wise  to  consider 
a  diesel.   Since  a  large  tractor  uses  more  fuel  than  a  small  one,  you 
could  save  more  fuel  with  a  large  diesel  than  with  a  gasoline  tractor. 

Light  loads  and  odd- job  work,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  make 
the  best  use  of  a  diesel. 

Difference  in  fuel  cost  is  another  point  to  consider.  And 
one  of  the  most  important  is  to  be  sure,  before  you  buy  a  diesel,  you 
have  a  qualified  mechanic  available  to  help  you  take  care  of  it. 

For  more  complete  information  write  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  Urbana,  for  a  copy  of  Tractor  and  Machinery  Notes 
Number  1. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  1957 
Sell  Feeder  Calves  or  Feeder  Yearlings? 

DIXON  SPRINGS- -Many  grade  cow  operators  about  this  time  of 
year  wonder  whether  they  should  sell  their  calves  as  feeders  or  carry 
them  through  the  summer  pasture  season  and  sell  them  as  feeder  yearlings. 

R.  J.  Webb,  superintendent  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  reports  a  recent  summary  of  a  nine- 
year  study  at  the  Station  that  may  help  to  answer  this  question.  About 
540  steer  calves  from  the  Station  grade  cow  herd  were  used  in  the  study. 

In  November  1955,  when  these  calves  were  weaned  at  seven 
months  of  age,  their  average  weight  was  422  pounds.  About  a  year  later 
as  yearlings  they  averaged  772  pounds.  This  gain  of  350  pounds  vras 
about  a  pound  a  day . 

Management  programs  used  for  the  different  lots  of  calves 
Included  wintering  on  silage,  hay  and  soybean  oil  meal  in  drylot,  winter 
pasturing  on  fescue,  wintering  on  hay  alone  and  combinations  of  these 
systems.  The  steers  were  on  pasture  alone  during  the  summer. 

With  steer  calf  prices  at  20  cents  and  yearling  steer  prices 
at  18  cents,  the  producer  would  gross  $54.58  for  keeping  the  calf  to 
a  yearling.  This  increase  in  value  compares  favorably  with  producing 
another  steer  calf  from  the  ccvr  herd  where  at  the  same  prices  the  gross 
return  for  each  cow  amounts  to  about  $52.14.   This  return  takes  into 
account  the  replacement  heifers  and  bull  that  must  be  carried  in  a  cow 
herd. 

-more- 
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Add  Yearlings  -  2 

You'll  need  about  two-thirds  as  much  feed  to  carry  a  calf  to 
a  yearling  as  to  carry  a  cow  for  a  year.   Calves  need  a  little  better 
roughage  in  winter  than  cows,  although  the  same  summer  pasture  will  do 
for  both.   Carrying  calves  to  yearlings  is  one  good  way  to  increase 
size  of  your  cattle  enterprise  without  increasing  herd  size. 

Results  of  this  test  show  a  similar  dollar  return  for  both 

systems.  The  one  you  choose  then  will  depend  on  the  facilities  you 

have  available  on  your  farm,  your  feed  supplies,  price  changes  you  look 

for,  the  market  situation  and  outlook  and  your  own  personal  preference. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY  FEBRUARY  22,  1957 

Soil  Research  Using  Blood  Testing  Apparatus 

URBANA- -University  of  Illinois  soil  scientists  are  studying  the  ni- 
trogen and  protein  content  of  soils  with  equipment  used  to  study  the  content 
of  "blood  ser\jm. 

Frank  Stevenson,  vho  is  doing  this  research,  says  that  very  little 
is  known  about  the  chemistry  of  nitrogen  compoimds  in  the  soil.  Nitrogen  dif- 
fers from  other  soil  nutrients  "because  it  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the  or- 
ganic form. 

One  reason  a  test  to  determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  has 

■been  so  hard  to  perfect  is  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  released  from  organic 
matter  varies  with  soil  temperature  and  moisture,  Stevenson  points  out. 

Several  tests  for  nitrogen  have  "been  proposed  in  other  states,  but 
Illinois  soil  scientists  have  not  considered  them  too  successful.  Before  a 
suitable  test  can  be  devised,  they  feel  that  more  research  must  be  done  on  the 
chemistry  of  nitrogen  in  soils.  Progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction,  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  satisfactory  test  can  be  developed  in  a  few  more  years. 

The  famous  Morrow  plots  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have  also  been 
used  in  part  of  this  soil  nitrogen  and  protein  study.  The  proteins  in  the  soils 
from  the  untreated  continuous  corn  plots  were  found  to  be  low  in  the  kinds  of 
amino  acids  that  would  be  ready  sources  of  nitrogen.  Hie  proteins  in  the  soil 
of  the  rotation  plots  that  had  received  soil  treatments  were  high  in  the  amino 
acids  that  would  supply  nitrogen. 

-more- 
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Add  Soil  Nitrogen  -  2 

So  this  research  has  shcvn  not  only  that  intensive  farming  depletes 
the  soil  of  proteins,  "but  that  the  protein  material  that  remains  is  of  low 
quality^ 

This  time-consuming  "basic  research  is  a  necessary  part  of  most  suc- 
cessful advancements  in  soil  science,  Stevenson  explains.  He  points  out  that 
many  years  of  hasic  research  were  required  on  the  chemistry  of  potassium  "before 
a  successful  test  for  this  element  vas  developed. 
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FOR  IKMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Corn  Having  Excellent  Season  in  Florida 

HOMESTEAD,  FLA. --Here  in  the  heart  of  a  winter  vegetable -growing  area 
about  35  miles  southwest  of  Miami,  on  a  field  that  was  once  swampland,  University 
of  Illinois  corn  breeders  are  carrying  out  four  research  projects  this  winter. 

Earl  Leng,  an  Illinois  staff  member  who  is  working  on  this  project,  spent 
the  early  part  of  February  here  and  found  excellent  growing  conditions.  Day  temper- 
atures were  running  from  80  to  85  degrees  and  night  temperatures  around  60.  That's 
Just  like  Illinois  in  June,  he  commented. 

Growing  an  extra  crop  in  the  winter  in  Florida  means  that  corn  breeding 
work  can  be  carried  on  tv/ice  as  fast.  This  project  is  conducted  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Seed  Producers  Association,  which 
arranges  for  the  land  and  helps  with  production.  Clarion  Henderson,  production 
manager  for  the  Seed  Producers,  has  handled  many  of  the  details. 

A  winter  corn  crop  is  planted  here  about  the  middle  of  November,  Floyd 
Ingersoll,  manager  of  the  Illinois  Seed  Producers,  came  from  Champaign  to  Homestead 
to  handle  this  job. 

Pollinating  takes  place  in  late  January  and  February.   In  experimental 
work,  self-pollinations,  crosses  and  selections  must  be  made  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way.  To  handle  this  part  of  the  project,  Don  Finley,  research  assist- 
ant at  the  University;  J.  B.  Beckett,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  corn  breeder 
stationed  at  Illinois;  Henderson  and  Leng  were  here  in  the  early  part  of  February. 

The  crop  will  be  harvested  in  late  March.  Henderson  and  Beckett  will 
return  at  that  time.  They  will  harvest  and  dry  the  corn  and  take  it  back  to  Illi- 
nois with  them. 

-more- 
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Add  Corn  in  Florida  -  2 

Four  types  of  research  are  under  way.  Beckett  is  working  on  male  sterile 
corn  and  methods  of  restoring  fertility.  R.  W.  Jugenheimer,  D.  E.  Alexander  and 
Leng,  University  of  Illinois  corn  breeders,  are  each  growing  certain  single  and 
double  hybrid  crosses.  Alexander  is  continuing  his  work  on  tetraploid  corn,  a 
different  type  of  genetic  combination  in  corn.  Leng  is  continuing  work  with  dwarf 
hybrids . 

These  winter  corn  fields  ar«5  on  a  marl-type  soil  only  about  1  l/2  miles 

from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  soil  is  shallow  and  underlain  with  coral  rock,  but  the 

high  water  table  assures  an  ample  supply  of  moisture  to  the  growing  crop. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  February  22,  1957. 

URBANA — Grain  markets  were  moderately  stronger  during  the  week  ending 
February  22,  according  to  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Cash 
com  price  was  up  2  cents  at  $l.l8  bid  to  east-central  Illinois  fanners.  Soybeans 
were  off  l/2  to  up  6  cents  at  $2.29.  New -crop  wheat  was  unchanged  at  about  $2.03 
a  bushel. 
!■       The  soybean  market  had  an  interesting  week.  Late  on  Friday,  February  13, 
USDA  announced  the  price  at  which  it  would  sell  any  soybeans  taken  over  under  the 
.oan  next  summer.  CCC  soybeans  will  be  sold  in  the  county  where  they  were  grown  at 
the  loan  rate  plus  1  l/2  cents  a  bushel  in  June,  3  cents  in  July,  k   l/2  cents  in 
August  and  6  cents  in  September.  This  announcement  was  in  line  with  the  policy 
announced  by  USDA  last  fall. 

Soybean  processors  immediately  lowered  their  week-end  bids  by  6  cents  a 
bushel  to  the  Illinois  loan  price  of  $2.23-$2.2i+.  Although  futures  prices  declined 
2  1/2  to  3  cents  on  Monday,  the  cash  price  increased  3  cents.  During  the  week,  prices 
increased  another  3  cents  a  bushel. 

In  the  corn  market,  CCC  sold  and  moved  substantial  quantities.  But  several 
steps  were  taken  to  tighten  up  prices  of  export  corn  and  restrict  sales  of  off-grade 
corn  in  the  domestic  market.  A  lot  of  corn  is  to  be  moved  yet  in  preparation  for 
the  take-over  next  summer,  but  it  seems  that  not  much  low-quality  corn  remains. 

A  fairly  tight  free  corn  market  through  July  seems  likely,  since  substantial 
amounts  of  corn  have  moved  into  the  $1.25  loan. 

-more- 
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New-crop  wheat  prices  continued  to  be  dominated  by  weather.  Good  rains 
fell  over  most  of  the  winter  wheat  belt,  but  the  drouth  is  far  from  broken.  USDA 
report  emphasized  extremely  dry  conditions.  The  result  was  no  change  in  prices. 

Primary  receipts  of  soybeans  were  only  about  one -half  as  large  as  a  year 
ago  in  spite  of  larger  farm  stocks.  This  indicates  continued  slow  selling  by  farmers. 
Farmers  sold  additional  quantities  of  new-crop  wheat. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Set  Svflne  Day  Date  for  April  16 

URBANA --Tuesday,  April  16,  will  be  Swine  Day  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Guest  speakers  for  the  day  will  include  L.  L.  Stewart,  Frank- 
fort, Indiana,  swine  grower,  telling  about  his  hog  program,  and  J.  C. 
Milton,  American  Meat  Institute  Foundation,  Chicago,  discussing  modern 
pork  merchandising. 

Research  reports  from  members  of  the  staff  of  the  swine 
division  at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture  will  be  concerned  with  dif- 
ferent feeding  programs  and  their  effects.  Larry  Simerl,  extension 
economist  at  the  college,  is  scheduled  to  give  his  annual  outlook  re- 
port for  the  swine  industry. 

President  David  D,  Henry  of  the  University  of  Illinois  will 
welcome  the  guests  at  the  start  of  the  afternoon  session  at  1:15  in 
the  University  Auditorium. 

Informal  inspection  of  the  Swine  Farm  is  set  for  8:00  to 
10:00  a.m.   Guests  can  also  see  beef  cattle  and  sheep  on  experiments 
at  the  beef  and  sheep  farms  if  they  wish.  A  barbecue  pork  chop  lunch- 
eon will  be  served  at  noon  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  by  members  of  the 


Block  and  Bridle  Club. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE   RELEASE 

Junior  Dairy  Calf  Sale  Nets   $13,7^5 

URBANA--Sale  of  94  calves  at  the  ninth  annual  Illinois  Junior 
Dairy  Calf  Sale  on  Saturday,  February  23,  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
totaled  $15,7^5. 

Only   4-H  or  vocational  agriculture  dairy  project   enrollees 
were  eligible  to  buy  the  calves,    says  J.    G.    Cash,    extension  dairy   spe- 
cialist at   the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.     They 
will  use  the   calves  for  their  projects  and  for  herd  foundation  calves. 

Cash  reports  an  average  purchase  price  of  $167.50  for  this 
sale  compared  with  $176.14  at   last  year's   sale. 

Summary  of  the   sale   showed  20  Guernseys   sold  at   an  average 
price  of  $216;    30  Holsteins,    $213.83;    18  Brown  Swiss,    $131.66;    5  Ayr- 
shires,    $111;   and  21  Jerseys,    $99.28. 

Highest   price  paid  for  a  calf  in  the  sale  was   $560  by  John 

Irwin  of  Beason  for  a  Holstein  consigned  by  Howard  Farm,   Dundee. 

Other  top  prices   for  each  breed   included   $l60  for  Ayrshires, 
$275  for  Brown  Swiss,    $450  for  Guernseys     and  $170  for  Jerseys. 

This  annual   sale  is  the   largest     gathering    of  purebred  dairy 
calves  at   one   sale   in  Illinois  each  year.   Cash  says.      It  may  also  be 
the  largest    such  sale   in  the  United  States. 

Sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association 
the  sale  offers   Illinois   4-H  members  and  vocational  agriculture   stu- 
dents a  chance  to  buy  highest   quality  purebred  dairy  calves  for  foun- 
dation stock. 

At   the  association's   annual  meeting   in  connection  with  the 
sale,   all  officers  were  reelected.    They  include  Donald  Dean  of  Cham- 
paign,  president;  Donald  Stauffenberg,   Manteno,    vice   president;    J.    G. 
Cash,   Urbana,    secretary-treasurer;    Jesse  Tuttle,  West  York;    Elroy 
I^annewitz,    Somonauk;    and  Willis  Wagler,    Pekin,   directors. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Top  Oat  Yields  Could  Bring  $51  Million  More  Income 

URBANA --Illinois  farmers  would  have  $51  million  more  Income 
from  their  oat  crop  if  they  used  the  best  soil  treatments  they  know- 
how  to  use. 

A.  L.  Lang,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist,  bases  this  es- 
timate on  the  1956  yield  figures  from  437  oat  plots  on  the  23  soil 
experiment  fields  in  the  state. 

Lang  points  out  that  oat  yields  on  all  untreated  soil  plots 
averaged  38  bushels  an  acre.  On  the  plots  where  the  best  soil  treat- 
ments were  applied,  yields  averaged  75  bushels  an  acre.  Average  oat 
yield  for  all  Illinois  farms  last  year  was  47  bushels  an  acre. 

So  farmers  averaged  only  9  bushels  more  oats  an  acre  by  using 
some  soil  treatments  than  they  might  have  if  they  had  used  no  treat- 
ment at  all.  But  if  they  had  followed  the  best  recommended  balanced 
fertility  program,  Lang  says  they  would  have  been  able  to  average  an- 
other 28  bushels  an  acre. 

If  this  extra  oat  yield  had  been  obtained  on  all  3  million 
acres  harvested  in  Illinois  in  1956,  it  would  have  added  more  than  85 
million  bushels  to  the  crop.  At  60  cents  a  bushel,  farmers  would  have 
had  more  than  $51  million  more  Income  from  oats. 

Illinois  farmers  have  made  real  progress  in  maintaining  and 
Increasing  crop  yields  by  following  the  lessons  learned  from  the  soil 
experiment  fields,  Lang  pointed  out.  But  just  in  case  we  think  we 
can't  do  any  better,  he  likes  to  cite  the  yield  records  on  plots  where 
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the  best  balanced  fertility  program  was  followed.   It  shows  that  there's 

3tlll  room  to  boost  crop  yields. 

The  23  soil  experiment  fields  are  part  of  the  research  and 

extension  program  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Located  to  give  a  cross  section  of  all  types  of  soil  in  the  state,  they 

are  showing  farmers  how  they  can  get  top  yields  from  their  land  year 

after  year. 
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Chicken-of-Tomorrov  Contest  Deadline  April  1 

URBANA- -Deadline  for  entries  in  the  1957  Illinois  Junior  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  contest  is  April  1. 

0.  F.  GaeTDe,  head  of  agricultural  k-E  Club  work  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  any  ^-H  member  enrolled  in  a  poultry 
project  is  eligible  to  enter  the  contest.  The  contest  is  also  open  to  vocational 
agriculture  students. 

Hatching  dates  for  entries  are  April  15-18,  Gaebe  says. 

An  entry  will  consist  of  100  straight-run  or  50  cockerel  chicks  of  one 
"breed,  strain  or  cross.  Contestants  may  submit  more  than  one  entry  so  long  as 
each  is  of  a  different  breed,  strain  or  cross. 

You  can  get  an  entry  blank  and  full  information  from  your  county  farm 
adviser.  Your  birds  will  be  banded  as  day-old  chicks  by  your  hatcheryman.  He 
vill  also  have  hatching  certificates. 

Contestants  will  deliver  10  live  cockerels  to  Armour  Creameries, 
Lincoln,  between  B;00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  DST  on  Jime  19  for  final  judging. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1957 

Ike  Salutes  ^-H  Club  Mem'bers 

URBANA- -President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhover  has  issued  special  greetings  to 
the  more  than  two  million  ^-H  Club  members  on  the  occasion  of  National  ^-H  Club 
Vfeek,  March  2-9 • 

"During  National  U-H  Club  Week,  it  is  always  r  pleasure  to  recognize 
the  accomplishments  end  contributions  of  the  k'E  Club  movement,"  the  President 
said. 

"With  more  than  two  million  members,  guided  by  dedicated  community 
leaders,  your  work  and  spirit  are  a  source  of  national  strength. 

"This  yeax^  in  developing  your  theme  of  'Improving  Family  and  Commu- 
nity Living,'  I  am  glad  to  learn  yoxir  vision  includes  the  whole  family  of  na- 
tions and  our  total  part  in  the  life  of  the  world  community. 

"Your  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  program  is  en  effective  dem- 
onstration of  the  sincerity  of  this  vision.  As  you  help  promote  understanding 
and  friendship  with  youth  of  other  lands,  you  c\iltlvate  a  strong  stand  of  peace 
and  freedom." 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  FEPRUARY  28,  1957 

Ike  Salutes  U-H  Club  Members 

URBMA-- President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  has  issued  special  greetings  to 
the  more  than  two  million  k-E  Club  members  on  the  occasion  of  National  ^-H  Club 
Week,  March  2-9. 

"During  National  if-H  Club  Week,  it  is  always  ft  pleasure  to  recognize 
the  accomplishments  ejad  contributions  of  the  If-H  Club  movement,"  the  President 
said. 

"With  more  than  two  million  members,  guided  by  dedicated  community 
leaders,  your  work  and  spirit  are  a  source  of  national  strength. 

"This  year,  in  developing  your  theme  of  'In5)roving  Family  end  Commu- 
nity Living,'  I  am  glad  to  learn  your  vision  includes  the  whole  family  of  na- 
tions and  our  total  part  in  the  life  of  the  world  community. 

"Your  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  program  is  en  effective  dem- 
onstration of  the  sincerity  of  this  vision.  As  you  help  promote  understanding 
and  friendship  with  youth  of  other  lands,  you  cultivate  a  strong  stand  of  peace 
and  freedom." 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1957 

Research  Watching  for  Trace -Element  Deficiencies 

URBAHA — Researchers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  using  a  spectrograph 
to  measure  amr.unts  of  the  minor  elements  in  the  soil. 

Tests  have  been  made  on  corn  and  soybean  plants  from  all  over  the  state 
in  the  past  two  years,  according  to  Jim  Muntz,  Illinois  agronomist.  Tests  so  far, 
along  with  other  research,  have  showed  that  most  areas  of  the  state  have  adequate 
amounts  of  the  minor  elements. 

This  light -splitting  instument  is  not  used  in  regular  soil  testing.  Its 
greatest  value  is  for  determining  a  large  number  of  elements  in  a  sample.   The  Illi- 
nois scientists  are  now  able  to  identify  as  many  as  11  elements  in  a  sample  of  plant 
or  soil  iitaterial  at  one  time. 

Of  these  11  elements,  nine  are  considered  essential  for  plant  growth. 
They  are  calcium,  magnesium,  phosphorus  and  potassium,  classed  as  major  elements; 
and  boron,  manganese,  iron,  copper  and  zinc,  classed  as  trace  elements.  The  non- 
essential elements  also  Identified  are  silicon  and  sodium. 

Muntz  reports  that  about  1,500  sanrples  were  tested  with  the  spectrograph 
last  year.  Most  of  them  were  from  common  field  crops. 

Tests  were  also  made  on  tomato  plants  and  leaves  of  fruit  trees  with  the 

spectrograph.  A  food  technologist  used  the  machine  to  test  some  samples  of  fluids 

in  a  study  of  food  preservation.  A  dairy  scientist  tested  a  sample  of  bull  semen 

to  determine  the  amounts  of  iron  and  other  elements.  The  small  amounts  that  were 

present  could  not  easily  be  determined  by  chemical  tests. 

The  greatest  future  use  for  the  spectrograph  will  be  in  conducting  certain 
research  projects.  Because  of  its  high  costs  and  very  complicated  operation  pro- 
cedures, it  is  not  expected  to  have  any  direct  use  in  farming  operations. 
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Nev  Svlne   and  Beef  Booklets  Ready 

URBANA--I957   revisions   in  the   swine  and  beef  extension  book- 
lets are  now  available   from  your   county  farm  adviser. 

"Your  1957  Hog  Business"   and   "1957   Suggestions   for  Feeding 
Beef  Cattle"   are  the  titles   to   ask  for.      They  were  prepared  by  H.    G. 
Russell,   G.    R.    Carlisle   and  D.   E.   Walker,    extension  livestock  special- 
ists at   the  University  of   Illinois   College  of  Agriculture. 

The   livestock  business   is   usually   successful   for  the   farmers 
who  do  a  good   job  of  feeding  and  management,    say  the   specialists.     The 
purpose  of  these   leaflets   is   to   point   out    some  management   practices 
that  are   essential   for   satisfactory  returns,    to   give   some   recipe-type 
information  on  rations  and  to   answer   some  of  the  questions   that    live- 
stock growers   may  have   regarding  their  business. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Urges  Study  of  Soil  Bank  Program 

URBANA--A  University  of  Illinois  farm  management  specialist 
today  urged  all  farmers  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  acreage  reserve 
part  of  the  soil  bank  program  even  though  they  feel  it  is  not  attractive 
enough  for  them  to  participate  this  year. 

W.  N.  Thompson  believes  that  if  any  new  program  is  passed 
by  Congress  between  now  and  planting  time  it  would  probably  involve  a 
caange  in  acreage  allotments  or  base  acreages.   But  the  general  soil 
bank  program  which  began  in  1956  would  probably  not  be  changed  much. 

By  seeing  their  county  ASC  personnel  or  their  township  com- 
mitteeman farmers  can  find  out  how  payments  are  figured,  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  contracts  that  must  be  signed,  and  the  way  average  yields 
on  each  farm  affect  the  payments  received. 

Thompson  points  cut  that  many  farmers  do  not  understand  the 
contracts  that  must  be  signed  to  participate  in  the  Soil  Bank  program. 
He  says  they  are  binding  and  urges  farmers  to  read  them  all  carefully  to 
get  a  complete  idea  of  what  they  are  signing.   Certainly  no  farmer 
should  sign  a  contract  hoping  that  he  can  later  back  out  if  things  work 
out  differently  than  he  expects  them  to. 

Whether  a  farmer  can  profitably  participate  in  the  acreage 
reserve  program  will  depend  much  on  what  his  average  yields  are.  After 
doing  some  careful  figuring  some  farmers  have  found  the  program  more 
attractive  than  they  thought,  Thompson  concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  4-H'er  Wins  National  Watch  Avrard 

URBANA- -Ronnie  Harkness  l8,  Shirland  4-H  Club  member  has  been 
named  one  of  10  national  winners  in  the  "Time  of  Your  Life"  contest. 

This  contest,  sponsored  by  Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  vas 
open  to  all  of  the  more  than  1,500  ^-H'ers  who  attended  National  4-H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago  last  November.   Each  was  eligible  to  write  an 
account  of  what  the  Club  Congress  trip  meant  to  him  or  her. 

Judging  of  the  entries  was  on  the  basis  of  interest,  inspira- 
tion, readability  and  accuracy.   Ronnie's  award  was  a  19- jewel  Elgin 
wrist  watch. 

Ronnie  attended  Club  Congress  last  year  as  state  winner  of 
the  National  4-H  Garden  awards  program.   His  record  later  was  Judged 
one  of  the  eight  best  in  the  United  States  and  he  was  awarded  a  $300 
college  scholarship. 

He  started  in  4-H  Club  work  eight  years  ago  with  a  garden  of 
1,000  square  feet.   He  has  expanded  his  garden  over  the  years  to  more 
than  1^  acres.   His  experience  has  covered  marketing  vegetables  direct- 
ly to  customers  on  a  route  in  town  and  through  a  roadside  vegetable 
stand. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE   RELEASE 

Governor  Stratton  i^roclaima  National   4-H  Club  Week 

URBANA--The  week  of  March  2-9  has  been  officially  proclaimed 
National   k-E  Club  Week  in  Illinois   by  Governor  William  G.    Stratton. 

The  proclamation  reads: 

"Whereas,    March  2-9,    1957,    has  been  selected  as  a  time  for 
calling  public  attention  to   the   achievements   of   4-H  Clubs  and  their 
volunteer  leaders,    and 

Whereas,    the   4-H  Club  movements  are  well-organized  and  highly 
regarded  in  Illinois;    last  year  nearly  63,000  members  were  enrolled 
in  3,810  local  groups   in  our  state,    and 

Whereas,    the   practical  work  and  high  ideals   of  this   organiza- 
tion are  worthy  of  official  recognition. 

Now,   therefore,    I  William  G.    Stratton,    Governor  of  the   State 

of  Illinois,   do   hereby  proclaim  March  2-9,   of  the  present   year,    as 

^-H  Club  Week  in  Illinois,   and  request   the  appropriate  observance  of 

the  period. " 
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FOR  Il/MELIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET - -Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  March  1,  1957 

URBANA- -Deliveries  on  March  futures  contracts  were  the  major  influence  on 
grain  icarkets  during  the  week  ending  March  1_,  according  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois grain  marketing  staff.  Corn  was  down  for  the  week_,  soybeans  were  moderately 
higher  and  wheat  was  down  slightly. 

The  first  delivery  day  on  March  futures  was  Thursday  February  28  and 
deliveries  were  large.  At  the  close  of  trading  open  contracts  on  March  corn  futures 
totalled  7>6^5^000  bushels.  This  meant  that  shorts  had  sold  and  were  committed  to 
deliver  this  amount.  Longs  had  bought  this  much  and  were  committed  to  take  delivery 
and  pay  for  it.  These  contracts  can  be  satisfied  by  actual  delivery  or  be  offset 
by  the  shorts  buying  futures  and  longs  selling  futures. 

The  quantities  delivered  is  a  good  indicator  of  the  supplies  available  for 
sale.  The  way  deliveries  are  taken  is  a  good  indicator  of  the  willingness  of  com- 
mercial outlets  to  buy  and  use  supplies.  Over  3  million  bushels  of  corn  were  de- 
livered. This  is  comparatively  large  indicating  a  large  supply  for  sale. 

Deliveries  were  well  taken  because  they  could  be  resold  in  May  futures  at 
a  profit  to  warehousemen.  The  market  rallied  on  Friday. 

There  were  2  million  bushels  of  soybeans  delivered.  These  could  not  be 
hedged  profitably,  but  seemed  to  go  to  people  who  wanted  them  for  commercial  use. 
This  indicates  that  the  market  supply  of  soybeans  is  relatively  short.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  tJiflt  farmers  hold  very  large  amounts  back  in  the  country  and  this 
influence  is  not  registered  in  the  March  delivery  situation. 

Wheat  deliveries  were  2  million  bushels  ijidicating  a  fairly  large  free 
supply  of  old  crop  wheat.  Fairly  large  amounts  wex-e  i-edelivered  indicating  that  the 
people  who  wer«  offered  delivery  did  not  want  it. 
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Corn  sales  by  CCC  continued  large  but  there  were  indications  that  the  sup- 
plies of  low  grade  corn  in  CCC  hands  were  about  exhausted  and  that  the  rate  of  sale 
should  slow  down.  Substantial  amounts  of  corn  have  been  placed  under  the  $1.25  loan. 

The  soybean  crush  again  set  a  record  in  January.  Soybean  meal  stocks  de- 
creased. The  use  of  soybeans  and  products  continues  to  be  excellent.  We  are  still 
working  on  a  huge  supply. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MARCH  5,  1957 

Poult ryman  Must  Win  Respiratory  Disease  Battle 

URBANA--The  battle  against  respiratory  diseases  In  poultry 
l3  one  that  the  poult ryman  must  win  if  he's  to  make  a  success  of  rais- 
ing poultry. 

And  he  can  win  It,  too.  If  he  follows  a  few  fundamental  good 
management  practices,  says  Dr.  J.  0.  Alberts  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Dr.  Alberts  says  that  one  of  the  most  Important  preventive 
measures  the  poult ryman  can  take  Is  to  buy  only  healthy,  day-old,  high- 
quality  chicks  from  a  reputable  hatchery.  He  points  out  that  the  price 
of  the  chicks  Is  the  least  of  the  total  cost  and  that  It's  false 
economy  to  try  to  get  by  with  "bargain"  chicks. 

Good  housing  Is  also  an  absolute  necessity.   Chicks  need 
warm,  sanitary  living  quarters,  with  plenty  of  food  and  water.  The 
brooder  house  should  be  constructed  or  remodeled  In  such  a  way  that 
rodents  and  other  animals  capable  of  carrying  diseases  can't  get  In. 
And  the  facilities  should  be  ready  to  function  when  the  birds  arrive. 

Other  good  management  practices  that  Dr.  Alberts  recommends 
are  not  keeping  birds  of  several  different  age  groups  together;  Iso- 
lating replacement  birds  from  the  laying  flock;  keeping  birds  confined 
to  the  growing  or  laying  house  or  fenced  In  a  range  pasture  that  can 
be  rotated;  and  keeping  visitors  out  of  the  brooder  or  laying  house. 

In  addition,  trucks  hauling  poultry,  egg  crates,  catching 
crates  or  feed,  and  the  personnel  assigned  to  these  trucks,  should  be 
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Add  Poultry  -  2 

kept  out  of  the  poultry  yard  unless  the  birds  are  to  be  marketed  imme- 
diately.  Crates  from  potentially  contaminated  sources  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  broiler  or  laying  house. 

Dr.  Alberts  says  that  if  infection  is  widespread  and  the 
poult ryman  cannot  keep  his  birds  from  being  exposed  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  vaccinate  them  against  certain  diseases.  The  number  of  such 
diseases  is  small  compared  with  the  many  to  which  poultry  are  subject. 
Before  vaccinating,  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  your 
veterinarian.  His  knowledge  of  preventive  medicine  can  be  of  real 
value  to  you. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

ProductJon  Records  Help  Cut  Feed  Costs 

URBANA --Switching  from  the  scoop  shovel  method  to  accurately 
veighing  concentrate  mixtures  for  his  dairy  herd  saved  one  new  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  member  nearly  $150  his  first  month  on  test. 

Others  have  made  similar  savings  by  merely  feeding  grain 
according  to  each  cow's  production,  says  Ralph  Johnson,  extension  dairy 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

For  example,  one  DHIA  member  formerly  was  feeding  1  pound  of 
grain  for  every  1  2/3  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily.  This  was  at  least 
twice  the  needed  amount.  The  money  he  saved  after  he  started  feeding 
his  herd  according  to  production  more  than  paid  the  testing  fee. 

Production  records  also  show  which  cows  are  being  underfed. 
By  feeding  the  higher  producing  cows  more  concentrates  and  reducing 
amounts  fed  to  others,  another  dairyman  changed  to  a  gross  profit  above 
feed  costs  instead  of  taking  a  loss.  There  was  no  reduction  in  milk 
production. 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  supervisors'  reports  are 

filled  with  similar  examples,  Johnson  continues.  He  suggests  that 

you  contact  your  county  farm  adviser  at  once  to  make  arrangements  to 

join  the  local  association.  He  predicts  that  you  will  be  pleasantly 

surprised  by  the  opportunities  for  improvement  in  your  herd. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Midwest  Farm  Papers  Editors  to  Meet  In  Urbana 

URBANA- -Prairie  Farmer  magazine  and  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois will  co-host  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Midwest  Farm  Paper  editors 
In  Urbana  on  March  13,  1^  and  15 . 

About  20  editorial  staff  members  of  the  five  state  farm 
magazines  making  up  the  midwest  unit  are  expected  to  attend. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  fly  the  group  to  visit  the  Univer- 
sity's 5,000-acre  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  in  Pope  county  on 
March  13. 

Two  days  of  presentation  of  agricultural  research  topics  with 
discussion  periods  are  on  the  docket  for  Thursday  and  Friday  at  the 
University.  The  editors  will  hear  from  agricultural  scientists  on  the 
3taff  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  about  current  research  in  the 
various  subject-matter  fields. 

Thursday  noon  luncheon  is  scheduled  at  the  Urbana -Lincoln 
hotel  with  editors  as  guests  of  the  Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Associ- 
ation. They  will  tour  the  association  headquarters  after  lunch.  The 
annual  banquet  that  evening  at  the  Inman  hotel  will  be  sponsored  by 
Prairie  Farmer. 

Highlight  of  the  Friday  morning  session  will  be  T.  D. 
Peterson,  of  the  University's  School  of  Journalism,  giving  his  analysis 
of  state  farm  magazines.  At  lunch  on  Friday  in  the  Spice  Box,  Bevier 
Hall,  the  editors  will  be  guests  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  After 
lunch  the  group  will  tour  the  new  home  economics  building. 
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State  farm  magazines  included  in  the  midwest  unit  include 
Prairie  Farmer,  Wallace's  Farmer,  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist, 
Minnesota  Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farmer. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  4-H  Foundation  to  Meet  in  Urbana 

URBANA--I957  budget  recommendations  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
Items  for  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  4-H  Founda- 
tion at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Tuesday,  March  12. 

W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate  director  of  the  Extension  Service 
in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  is 
chairman  of  the  Foundation's  board  of  directors  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  meeting. 

Other  officers  include  D.  G.  Womeldorff,  Chicago,  vice  chair- 
man, and  0.  F.  Gaebe,  Urbana,  executive  secretary-treasurer. 

Board  members  expected  for  the  meeting  include  Richard 
Albrecht,  Robert  Anderson,  E.  D.  Griffin,  Hugh  E.  Muncy,  J.  M. 
Patterson,  Otto  Steffey  and  I.  E.  Parett ,  all  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Richard 
Herm,  Washington;  Carl  Snavely,  Peoria;  Trevor  L.  Jones,  Springfield; 
M.  C.  Lockard,  Mat toon;  C.  M.  McCauley,  Mt .  Vernon;  Louis  Ratzesberger, 
Jr.,  Hoopeston;  A.  F.  Stephens,  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  E.  D.  McGuire,  Makanda; 
L.  B.  Broom,  Mounds;  Miss  Marjorie  Tabor,  Belleville;  and  Miss  Lulu 
Black  and  Miss  Anna  Searl,  Urbana. 

Other  agenda  Items  include  committee  reports  for  1956,  review 
of  the  1956  program  and  organization  of  the  1957  program,  Kammlade  said. 

The  Illinois  4-H  Foundation  was  organized  in  195^  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  promoting  the  Illinois  4-H  program.   It  supports 
the  4-H  program  financially  and  in  other  ways  in  the  areas  of  citizen- 
ship development,  leader  training  and  recognition  and  training  of  ^-H 
Club  members . 
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Add  4-H  Foundation  -  2 

During  a  noon  luncheon  meeting  at  the  University  YMCA ,  the 
Foundation  members  will  hear  a  report  about  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  program  from  Mrs.  Lorraine  Hofmann  Weir  of  Urbana^  1955 
Illinois  delegate  to  The  Netherlands. 

Phil  Jones  of  Richview  will  report  on  National  4-H  Camp  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  he  attended  last  summer. 

Frances  Nelson,  Wataga,  and  Russell  Youmans,  Ogden,  will 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Illinois  Key  Club  organization. 

All  these  are  Foundation-sponsored  activities. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1957 

Warns  Against  Splitting  Farms  Into  Small  Units 

URBANA- -Splitting  of  farms  into  smaller  units  so  that  heirs 
have  equal  ownership  of  land  can  be  a  great  handicap  to  all,  warns 
C.  L.  Stewart,  University  of  Illinois  land  economist. 

Stewart  points  out  that  in  the  midwest,  only  a  few  owners 
leave  enough  farm  land  to  supply  two  or  more  of  their  heirs  with  areas 
large  enough  to  keep  an  operator  busy.   He  suggests  that  officers  in 
probate  courts  where  estates  are  administered  help  avoid  excessive 
subdivision  of  farms.  They  can  encourage  joint  operation  of  inherited 
property  or  keeping  the  unit  together  so  that  it  can  be  efficiently 
operated  by  a  tenant. 

Land  owners  who  are  making  wills  might  also  keep  in  mind 
how  land  left  to  several  heirs  can  be  resold  to  avoid  splintered  farm 
'onit  s . 

Stewart  cites  the  experiences  in  certain  foreign  countries 
to  illustrate  the  dangers  and  pathetic  results  of  split  inheritances. 
In  Prance,  "6,867  acres  of  land  have  been  divided  into  48,000  parcels, 
some  of  which  are  less  than  120  square  yards.   In  Savoy,  one  farm  of 
26  acres  comprises  275  parcels. 

In  certain  rural  areas  of  India  plots  of  land  only  a  few  feet 
long  and  a  few  feet  wide  can  be  found.   Stewart  says  perhaps  no  worse 
examples  of  damage  done  by  fragmentation  can  be  cited. 

Cut  up  land  units  in  older  countries  have  nullified  the 
efficiency  in  farming  with  m^odern  machinery.  Where  farms  have  been 
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Add  Splitting  Farms  -  2 

fragmented  the  most,  there  has  been  more  temptation  to  urge  collective 
farms  particularly  where  communist  programs  are  being  promoted,  Stewart 
points  out . 

Widows,  especially  those  with  children  need  special  rights 
in  dealing  with  real  estate  farm  owners  leave  behind.  Stewart  feels 
some  laws  need  to  be  adjusted  to  fix  more  adequate  provision  for  widows. 

Getting  land  into  the  hands  of  operators  so  that  the  size  of 
farm  allows  larger  net  income  and  decent  living  standards  has  probably 
never  been  needed  more  than  now,  he  concludes. 
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REPORT   FROM  DIXON   SPRINGS 


FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    MARCH   7,    1957 
Use  Nitrogen  to  Help  Meet   Renovation  Needs 

DIXON  SPRINGS--Nltrated  grass  pastures  produced  as  high  beef 
gains  as  legume-grass  mixtures  last  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Dixon  Springs  Experiment   Station. 

G.  E.  McKlbben,  Station  crops  and  soils  specialist,  reports 
that  60  steers  averaged  I.38  pounds  dally  gain  on  six  5-acre  nitrated 
grass  fields  between  April  11  and  May  31 i    1956. 

Two  of  the  fields  were  redtop-tlmothy  mixture,   while  the 
other  four  were  one  each  of  fescue,    orchard,   brome  and  blue  grass. 
All  these  fields  were  treated  with  200  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  an 
acre  in  the   spring  in  addition  to   100  pounds  an  acre  the  previous  fall. 

The   same   steers  grazed   six  adjoining  5-acre  fields   from  Junel 
through  July  3  and  again  from  August  I3  to   3I.     The   same  grasses  were 
in  combination  with  ladino  clover  and  alfalfa  in  these   fields.     Average 
daily  gains  were   I.I8  pounds. 

The  nitrated  grass  fields  yielded  an  average  of  5,98l  pounds 

of  dry  matter  an  acre,   or  1,702  pounds  more  than  where  no  nitrogen  was 

used.     That's  I7  pounds   of  dry  matter  for  every  pound  of  actual  nitrogen 

used,   or  f  pound  for  each  pound  of  ammonium  nitrate  used. 

On  the  grass-legume  fields,   the   steers  ate  7,072   pounds  of 
dry  matter  an  acre,    compared  with  4,472  pounds  on  the  nitrated  fields. 
They  ate  31 '29  pounds  of  dry  matter  for  each  pound  of  gain  on  the  grass- 
legume  fields  and  31.57  pounds  on  the  nitrated  pastures. 

McKlbben  points  out  that  these  comparable  gains  will  be  true 
for  both  types  of  pasture  only  when  the  nitrated  grass  and  the  ladlno- 
alfalfa-grass  mixtures  are  pastured  in  season. 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,    FxARCH  8,    1957^ 


Flan  Full  Schedule  for  4-H  Memorial  Camp 

URBANA- -Summer  dates   for   State   4-H  Memorial   Camp  near  Monti- 
cello  are  rapidly  filling. 

Fay  H.   Root,    camp  manager,    reports  that   the  22nd  annual 
Leisurecraft   and  Counseling  camp  will  be  May   13-18. 

Other   scheduled  camps  and  dates   includs  DeWitt    county  one- 
day  camp,   June  6;    Piatt   county  one-day  camp,    June  7;    Central  District 
4-H  camp,    June  10   -   July  19; State  Leadership  conference,    July  22-27; 
State  Conservation  camp  and  Rural  Youth  State   camp  July  29  -  August   2; 
Homemakers   camp,    August    ^-7;    Father  and  Son  Camp,   August   8-9;    and 
Family   camp,   August    12-16. 

4-H  Memorial  Camp  fees  have  been  set   by  the  executive   commit- 
tee of  the   state   4-H  camping   committee.      They   include   $1.00  for  break- 
fast  and   $1.50  for   lunch  and  dinner,    single  meals;    $4.50,    single   day 
and  night;    $14.00,    district    4-H  camp,  I3   meals;    $1.25  per  meal  for   camps 
longer  than  I3   meals. 

The   1957  rental   charges   are   50   cents   per  person  per  night    for 
summer   cabins,   minimum  of   $5.00;    $1.00  per  person  per  night   for  winter- 
ized cabins,    $10.00  minimum;    $25.00   rental   for  dining  hall  without   use 
of  kitchen  facilities;    $10.00   for  dining  hall  for  4-H  activities;    and 
$5.00  for   small   lake  area  overnight. 

For  full   information  on  4-H  Memorial   Camp  schedules  and  rates, 
vrite  directly  to  Pay  H.   Root,    Cisco,    Illinois. 
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Farm  News 


JNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  Have  Place  In  Home  Planting 

URBANA- -Dwarf  apple  and  pear  trees  are  worth  a  trial  in  home  plantings, 
a  fruit  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  believes,  if  all  conditions  are 


right , 


Frank  Owen  says  the  right  conditions  include  fertile  soil  with  good 


drainage  and  the  proper  combination  of  understocks  and  varieties. 

Tests  have  not  shown  that  dwarf  peaches  are  as  promising  as  apples  and 
pears,  Owen  says.  There  are  some  new  pie-cherry  varieties  that  are  naturally 
dwarf . 

An  apple  understock  named  Mailing  IX  makes  the  smallest  and  earliest 
fruiting  trees,  but  they  are  suitable  only  for  home  plantings. 

Mailing  VIII,  Mailing  VII  and  Mailing  II  are  other  understocks  being 
propagated  by  some  nurseries  in  this  country  that  have  shown  some  promise  in  com- 
mercial plantings.  The  Clark  Dwarf  is  an  interstock  type  of  semi-dwarf  that  is 
being  used  in  commercial  plantings. 

Some  pear  varieties  on  quince  understock  make  good  trees.  The  most  sat- 
isfactory pear  variety  at  Urbana  is  Maxine.  Some  Maxine  trees  will  be  available 
on  dwarf  stocks  from  nurseries.  Fire  blight  disease  makes  Bartlett  and  many  other 
high-quality  pear  varieties  unsatisfactory  for  Illinois  plantings. 

Remember  to  order  dwarf  varieties  of  fruit  trees  only  from  reliable 
nurseries,  Owen  suggests. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Aerial  Photos  Can  Help  Fanners  Plan 

DIXON  SPRINGS- -Aerial  photographs  can  be  a  valuable  farm  tool. 

C.  E,  Olson,  Jr.,  research  associate  in  forestry  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  says  an  aerial  photo  is  like  a  map  of  your 
farm,  only  much  better. 

From  an  aerial  shot  you  can  easily  identify  roads,  trails,  livestock 
tracks,  woodlots,  fencerows,  windbreaks,  shade  trees,  section  and  "forty"  lines, 
old  roadbeds,  ponds,  streams,  drainage  ditches,  erosion  areas,  houses,  barns  and 
other  buildings  and  many  other  things  that  you  won't  find  on  a  conventional  map. 

Outlines  of  fields,  pastures  and  orchards  in  an  aerial  picture  can  be  very 
valuable,  Olson  says.  And  many  times  you  can  locate  old  survey  lines,  boundaries  and 
tile  lines  that  you  can't  see  at  all  from  the  ground. 

You  can  make  a  chart  of  your  farm  operations  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
sin^jly  by  placing  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  over  the  aerial  picture  of  your  farm. 
Then  you  can  trace  field  outlines  accurately  and  keep  a  record  of  each  field  by  crop 
use,  planting  and  yields. 

Most  areas  of  Illinois  and  bordering  states  have  been  photographed  from 
the  air  at  least  twice,  once  in  the  late  1930 's  and  once  since  1950*  From  copies  of 
the  two  photos--if  your  farm  has  been  pictured  twice--you  can  easily  compare  changes 
in  soil  condition,  land  use  and  erosion  inroads. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  aerial  photographs  of  your  farm,  see  your 
county  farm  adviser,  Soil  Conservation  Service  representative  or  a  state  or  federal 
forester.  Any  of  them  will  be  able  to  help  you. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

k'E   Staff  to  Supervise  Rural  Youth  Program 

URBANA- -Members  of  the  state  4-H  staff  have  assumed  supervision  of  the 
Illinois  Rural  Youth  program. 

Dean  Louis  B,  Howard  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
announces  that  these  added  responsibilities  are  in  line  with  the  college's  continuing 
interest  in  the  education  and  welfare  of  rural  young  people. 

More  than  6,000  urinarried  Illinois  young  people  between  the  ages  of  l8  and 
26  years  presently  beong to  county  Rural  Youth  groups.  They  take  part  in  a  program 
of  education,  recreation  and  community  service. 

Other  Rural  Youth  activities  include  a  statewide  public -speaking  contest, 
Farm  Sports  Festival  participation,  district  and  state  camping  and  state  educational 
conferences.  The  program  is  cooperatively  sponsored  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  and  the  Illinois  Home 
Bureau  Federation. 

The  1957  officers  of  the  State  Rural  Youth  committee  include  Frank  Turnbull, 
Griggsville,  president;  Tom  Schroeder,  Richview,  vice  president;  and  Bonnie  Nelson, 
Galesburg,  secretary. 

State  U-H  staff  members  responsible  for  Rural  Youth  supervision  are  Miss 
Anna  Searl  and  0.  F.  Gaebe,  state  leaders  of  home  economics  and  agricultural  k-E 
Club  work  respectively.  District  supervisors  include  Miss  Florence  Kimmelshue  and 
G.  W.  Stone,  District  1;  Miss  Erma  Cottingham,  District  2;  Gaebe  and  Miss  Mary 
McKee,  District  3;  F.  H.  Mynard,  District  k;   and  R.  0.  Lyon  and  Miss  Arlene  Wolfram, 
District  5. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  March  8,  1957 

URBAKA- -Grain  markets  were  moderately  stronger  during  the  week  ending 
March  8,  according  to  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Corn  was 
up  about  2  cents  at  $l.l8  bid  to  east -central  Illinois  farmers.  Soybeans  were  1 
to  2  cents  higher  at  $2.32  to  $2.3^  New-crop  wheat  was  unchanged  at  $2.00  to  $2.04. 

Despite  increased  use  of  soybeans  over  last  year,  a  substantial  carryover 
next  October  1  seems  likely.  Soybean  disappearance  from  October  through  January  was 
l4.it-  million  bushels  larger  than  last  year.  It  is  believed  that  February  use  was  also 
above  last  year.  But  supplies  on  February  1  for  processing  and  export  were  61.7 
million  bushels  larger  than  last  year. 

Soybean  stocks  in  terminal  markets  and  processing  plants  are  relatively 
small,  and  processors  are  bidding  aggressively.  They  were  offering  6  to  7  cents 
under  the  March  futures  contract  to  country  elevators.  This  is  about  7  "to  8  cents 
less  than  the  cost  of  shipping  to  Chicago. 

In  late  January,  processors  were  bidding  about  9  cents  under  the  March 
contract,  and  last  October  the  bid  was  25  to  26  cents  under.  So,  since  harvest, 
cash  soybeans  have  gained  about  20  cents  on  the  futures  price.  This  represents  pay- 
ment for  storage.  Futures  prices  are  now  below  October  I5  prices  by  about  2  to  5 
cents,  while  cash  prices  are  about  I8  cents  above. 

Shortage  of  soybeans  in  the  spot  market  does  not  represent  an  over-all 
shortage.  On  February  1  about  I97  million  bushels  more  than  seed  requirements  were 
stored  in  country  elevators  and  on  farms.  This  compares  with  II8  million  bushels  a 
year  earlier.  Only  25  to  30  percent  of  the  soybeans  left  to  be  sold  are  under  price 
support . 
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Frospective  soybean  production  in  1957  will  have  a  more  impcrtant  effect 
on  old -crop  prices  than  usual  because  of  a  substantial  carryover  next  fall.  A  re- 
port of  farmers'  planting  intentions  vill  be  released  on  March  l8. 

Corn  sales  by  CCC  during  the  week  ending  February  20  totaled  10  million 
bushel^  of  which  6.h  million  was  not  storable.  On  March  6  an  assistant  secretary 
of  agriculture  said  the  heavy  end  of  the  corn  movement  was  over  and  sales  at  country 
points  would  taper  off. 

Corn  price  for  delivery  by  next  December  15  was  $1.10  bid  to  east -central 

Illinois  fanners.  New-crop  soybean  price  for  delivery  during  October  and  November 

was  $2.11. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(To  Editor:    -  This   Is  the   first   of  two   stories   on  minimum  tillage.) 
Farmers    "Babying"   Corn  More  Than  Necessary 

URBANA--YOU  may  be   "babying"  your  corn  more  than  Is  necessary 
when  you  prepare  the   soil  for  planting. 

This   conclusion  of  University  of  Illinois  research  workers 
Is  based  on  tests   conducted  on  eight    Illinois   farms   In  1956  and  on 
other  research  by  the  department   of  agricultural  engineering  over  the 
past  five  years. 

In  the   1956  farm  tests,    the   researchers   compared  the   common 
method  of  preparing  the   seedbed  with  plowing  and  planting  at   the   same 
time  and  planting  on  ground  plowed  with  a   leveling  or  packing  tool 
attached  to  the  plow. 

The  plow-plant   method  produced  yields  about    equal  to  the 
conventional  method,   according  to  J.  W.    Pendleton  and  Wendell  Bowers, 
vho  assisted  with  the  tests. 

Results   from  only  this  one  year's  test   do  not   mean  that 
everyone   should  switch  to  plow-plant,   the  researchers  point   out.     How- 
ever,  they  do   feel  that   under  proper  soil  conditions   seedbed  prepara- 
tion can  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  trips  over  the  field  without   affecting 
corn  yields. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  reduced  tillage   Is   lower  pro- 
duction costs.      Every  trip  over  the  field  you  can  eliminate  means  a 
saving  of  around   $1.00  an  acre. 
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Add  "Babying"  Corn  -  2 

You'll  also  get  better  control  of  weeds  with  less  tillage. 
When  the  soil  between  the  rows  is  round  and  uneven,  weed  growth  slows 
down.   In  many  fields,  weeds  can  then  be  controlled  by  spraying  and  one 
cultivation. 

Less  soil  erosion  takes  place  with  a  rough  seedbed  because 
it  makes  a  better  barrier  against  wind  and  water  erosion.  More  water 
is  absorbed  and  less  runs  off,  carrying  valuable  top  soil  with  it. 

Fewer  trips  over  the  field  also  decrease  soil  compaction. 
In  a  few  years  a  farmer  may  notice  that  the  soil  plows  easier  and 
breaks  up  more  completely  if  he  doesn't  till  so  much. 

With  minimum  tillage,  the  agricultural  engineers  point  out 
that  the  plow  must  do  a  top-notch  job  of  pulverizing  the  soil  and 
turning  under  trash  completely.    The  job  must  be  well  done  to  con- 
trol weeds  and  prevent  regrowth  of  the  previous  crop. 

A  good  seedbed  must  be  provided  in  the  immediate  area  of  the 

seed.  With  reduced  tillage  this  may  be  especially  hard  to  do  on 

heavy,  sticky  or  drouthy  soils.   Under  these  conditions,  parts  or  all 

of  the  field  will  need  an  extra  disking  or  culti-mulching. 
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PX)R  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(To  Editor:  -  This  is  the  second  of  two  stories  on  minimum  tillage). 
Ag  Engineers  Tell  How  to  Cut  Field  Operations 

URBANA--When  you  go  out  to  the  field  this  spring  to  prepare 
for  planting  corn,  you  might  ask  yourself:  "Is  this  trip  really  nec- 
essary?" 

H.  P.  Bateman  and  Wendell  Bowers,  University  of  Illinois 
agricultural  engineers, have  some  suggestions  for  reducing  corn-growing 
operations.   In  most  cases  you  can  adopt  these  suggestions  and  still 
use  your  present  machinery. 

First,  you  can  eliminate  the  extra  disking  in  fall  and  early 
spring  plowing.   Disk  only  when  you  need  to  kill  weeds  or  to  fill  in 
large  air  pockets.  Another  way  you  can  save  time  and  reduce  cost  is 
to  pull  a  light -tillage  machine  behind  the  plow.  A  section  of  rotary 
hoe  pulled  backwards  works  well.   It  will  not  pick  up  trash  and  will 
pulverize  the  soil  more  than  a  harrow  will. 

A  third  way  to  cut  field  operations  is  to  plow  the  soil  at 
planting  time  and  then  work  up  only  a  narrow  strip  for  the  corn  row. 
Weeds  will  not  grow  so  well  on  the  rough  soil  between  the  rows  as  on 
a  finely  prepared  seedbed.  You  can  plant  in  the  tractor  wheel  tracks 
if  the  rear  wheel  can  be  adjusted  to  40  or  44  inches. 

If  your  tractor  doesn't  adjust  this  way,  you  can  mount  two 
or  four  special  wheels  on  the  cultivator  frame  40  inches  apart  so  that 
pressure  can  be  applied  to  till  and  compact  the  soil.  Make  these  spe- 
cial wheels  by  welding  shanks  to  the  hub  of  a  rubber-tired  auto  wheel. 
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Add  Minimum  Tillage  -  2 

Some  companies  make  drill  planter  units  that  have  a  special 
rubber  press  wheel  in  front  of  each  planter  runner. 

In  still  another  system,  you  can  work  up  the  plowed  soil 
and  plant  corn  in  one  trip  over  the  field  by  using  the  cultivator 
sweeps.  You  can  adjust  the  sweeps  to  till  all  the  area  you  wish,  and 
prepare  a  small  furrow  for  the  corn  row.  Only  one  man  and  a  tractor 
are  needed  to  plant  the  corn  with  this  method. 

Reducing  the  number  of  cultivations  is  beneficial  because  a 
rougher  seedbed  will  cut  down  weed  growth.   Delay  the  first  cultivation 
until  the  corn  is  taller  than  normal.  You  can  then  cultivate  at  a 
faster  speed  and  handle  larger  clods  in  the  taller  corn.  New  types  of 
sweeps  and  disk  hillers  can  be  used  to  move  soil  into  the  row  to 
smother  the  weeds. 

If  you  are  wondering  whether  reduced  tillage  will  pay  on  your 

farms,  the  agricultural  engineers  suggest  that  you  try  minimum  tillage 

first  on  a  few  acres  next  to  an  area  planted  in  your  normal  way.  Be 

sure  to  weigh  the  yields  from  both  methods  at  harvest,  as  it  is  hard 

to  see  differences  of  even  10  bushels  an  acre. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MARCH  12,  1957 

Drop  In  Milk  Gov  Numbers  Hasn't  Cut  Production 

URBANA--Although  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  declined 
one  percent  during  1956,  milk  production  has  not  dropped,  L.  H.  Slmerl, 
University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist,  points  out.   In  fact, 
one  percent  more  milk  was  produced  during  January  this  year  than  in 
January  1956 . 

Illinois  dairymen  had  two  percent  fewer  cows  on  hand  January 1, 
1957,  than  on  that  date  in  1956.   But  milk  production  for  January  this 
year  was  up  2.2  percent  over  the  same  month  last  year. 

The  fact  that  dairymen  have  been  able  to  produce  more  milk 
with  fewer  cows  means  that  farmers  have  evidently  done  a  good  job  of 
culling  the  low  producers  and  keeping  the  higher  producers. 

To  consumers  who  may  be  concerned  about  getting  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  at  reasonable  prices,  Slmerl  says  not  to  be  concerned 
about  the  decrease  in  cow  population.   As  long  as  more  milk  can  be 
produced  with  fewer  cows,  both  farmers  and  consumers  will  benefit. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  13,  1957 

Repair  Equipment  Ahead  of  Planting  Time 

URBANA--It'3  part  of  good  planning  to  check  farm  machinery 
repair  needs  veil  ahead  of  the  busy  spring  planting  season. 

If  you  will  make  needed  repairs  and  replace  all  worn  parts 
before  planting  starts,  you  can  save  production  headaches  and  prevent 
accidents,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

It's  not  only  dangerous  to  operate  equipment  In  faulty  con- 
dition. Sometimes  a  breakdovrn  leads  to  a  serious  accident  Indirectly 
because  the  operator  loses  his  patience  and  is  In  too  much  of  a  hurry. 

Early  Inspection  and  servicing  of  equipment  is  the  first 
step  in  safe  operation.   Check  tractors,  plows,  cultivators  and  planters 
to  be  sure  the  seats,  brakes,  steering  clutches  and  other  controls 
are  in  good  condition. 

Replace  worn  parts  and  be  sure  all  exposed  revolving  parts 
on  machinery  are  properly  shielded.   Make  sure  hitches  are  in  good 
condition.   Provide  lights  on  equipment,  particularly  if  it  is  to  be 
driven  or  pulled  on  highways.   Check  fuel  lines  and  wiring  systems,  and 
equip  your  tractor  with  a  fire  extinguisher. 

Remove  grease,  dirt  and  trash  from  platforms  and  steps  so 
that  you  can  have  safe  footing  when  you  operate  your  equipment. 
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FVom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CAIEWAR   FOR  ILLINOIS 

April  k-6  Dedication  of  New  Home  Economics  Building,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana 


April  6 
April  6 


Home  Economics  Hospitality  Day  for  High  School  Students,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Rural  Youth  Basketball  Tournament,  Huff  Gymnasium,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana 


April  9-10    Grain  Dealers  Conference,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

April  8-10    National  Institute  of  Animal  Agriculture,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

April  10-11   Agriculture  Conference  for  Illinois  Bankers,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana 


April  13 
April  13 
April  16 
April  27 

May  9 
May  10 

May  13-18 
May  18-19 

May  23 -2^^ 

May  27 
May  28 
May  28 
May  29 
May  30 


CWS:nf 
3/1V57 


Agriculture  Student  Guest  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Dairy  Technology  Career  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Illinois  Swine  Growers  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Statewide  County  Competitive  Examinations  for  Tuition  Scholarships 
to  University  of  Illinois.   (See  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  time  and  place. ) 

Brownstown  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Fayette  County 

Orchard  Twilight  Meeting,  3:00  P.M.,  Nugent -Schapanski  Orchards, 
Grafton,  Illinois 

Leisurecraft  and  Counseling  Camp,  k-E  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello 

Illinois  Square  Dance  Callers'  Association,  k-E  Memorial  Camp, 
Monticello 

Conference  of  Production  Credit  Association  Fieldmen,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana 

Enfield  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  White  County 

Farm  Machinery  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Ewing  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Franklin  County 

Toledo  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Cumberland  County 


Memorial  Day 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MARCH  l^^,  1957 

Prevention  Needs  To  Be  Emphasized 

URBANA- -Prevent ion  is  probably  an  overworked  word,  "but  "preventive  veteri- 
nary medicine"  can't  be  emphasized  too  much  so  far  as  the  livestock  owner  is  con- 
cerned. 

What's  the  prescription  for  "preventive  veterinary  medicine"?  Dr.  D.  J. 
Sullivan  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  says  the  three 
most  important  ingredients  are   (l)  quarantining  newly  purchased  animals,  (2)  ob- 
serving strict  sanitation  and  (3)  increasing  resistance  of  the  animals. 

Dr.  Sullivan  says  the  most  important  of  these  points  is  isolating  or 
quarantining  newly  purchased  animals  which  may  have  been  exposed  to  diseases  that 
are  not  present  on  your  farm.  Moving  animals  sometimes  tends  to  lower  their  resist- 
ance and  increases  the  chance  of  disease.  To  prevent  infection,  isolate  newly  pur- 
chased animals  from  the  herd  for  30  days  or  more. 

Strict  sanitation  is  the  second  point.  Keep  the  housing  free  from  debris, 
especially  organic  matter  such  as  manure  and  soiled  bedding.  Manure  provides  an 
ideal  place  for  disease-producing  organisms  to  grow,  protects  these  organisms  so 
that  disinfectants  can't  get  to  them  and  may  inactivate  some  disinfectants. 

The  third  point  outlined  by  Dr.  Sullivan  is  increasing  the  resistance  of 

the  animals.  Keep  the  animals  dry,  protect  them  from  drafts,  feed  an  adequate  ration 

and  fresh  water  and  follow  other  good  management  practices. 

Vaccination  can  be  used  to  build  up  resistance  to  some,  but  not  all,  dis- 
eases. However,  Dr.  Sullivan  says  that  vaccination  has  these  "limitations":   (l)  It's 
an  attempt  to  "live  with  a  disease,"  (2)  it  can  be  applied  only  against  diseases  for 
which  there  are  vaccines,  and  (3)  it  can  be  used  only  when  animals  are  in  excellent 
health.  Before  vaccinating  your  animals,  it's  advisable  to  get  the  advice  of  your 
veterinarian. 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR    IMMEDIATE   RELEASE 


Soli  Water  Supply  Varies  With  Conditions 


URBANA--The  amount   of  water  available  to  plants   Is  the  total 
supply  that   plants   can  get   out   during  their  growing   season. 

That   amount   may  or  may  not   be  all  the  water  In  the   soil, 
says  Arnold  Klute,    soil   physicist   at   the  University  of   Illinois   College 
of  Agriculture . 

Klute   Is  one  of  the  featured   speakers  at   the   Irrigation 
Clinic  to  be   held  at   the  University  of   Illinois,    Urbana,   Thursday, 
March  21. 

Soil   conditions,    kinds   of  plants,    and   climatic   factors   all 
have   some  bearing  on  the   amount    of  water  available  to   plants,    he   points 
out.     The   characteristics   of  the   plants,    especially  their  rooting  habits, 
are  important   to   consider  when  you   calculate  the  amount   of  water  avail- 
able in  a   soil  profile. 

Clinic   registration  opens   at   8:30  a.m.    on  the  third   floor  of 
the  mini   Union  building.      Although     the   clinic   is   primarily   intended 
for  irrigation  equipment   manufacturers,    dealers,    and  distributors,    farm 
ovners  and  operators   interested   in   irrigation   systems   are  welcome   to 
attend. 

Topics   for  discussion  include  big-gun   sprinklers,    possible 
sources   of   irrigation  water,    the   economics   of   irrigation,    results  with 
irrigation  at    Dixon  Springs   Experiment    Station,    and   labor-saving  devices 
and  methods . 
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PX)R  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MARCH  15,  1957 

Study  Urea  In  Sheep  Feeding 

URBANA --Researchers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  feed- 
ing urea  and  biuret  to  sheep  tc   see  whether  they  can  find  a  cheaper 
source  of  protein.  Biuret  is  more  expensive  but  less  toxic  than  urea. 

Richard  Evan,  graduate  student  in  animal  science  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  tests,  points  out  that  the  sheep  do  not  directly  digest 
the  urea  and  biuret . 

Instead,  the  idea  is  that  the  rumen  bacteria  may  be  able  to 

use  these  two  non-protein  sources  of  nitrogen  to  multiply  faster  and 

to  grow  larger.   Any  increase  in  size  and  numbers  of  rumen  bacteria 

increases  the  total  available  protein,  since  the  sheep  digest  the 

bacteria  as  one  source  of  the  protein  they  convert  into  meat. 

First  step  in  the  study  is  to  take  a  rumen  sample  from  a 
sheep  fed  a  diet  containing  a  measured  amount  of  either  urea  or  biuret . 
The  researchers  put  this  rumen  sample  into  the  stomach  of  another 
sheep  and  then  measure  its  weight  gains  with  those  of  still  another 
sheep  on  the  same  diet  without  transplanted  rumen  samples. 

Final  step  in  the  study  is  to  analyze  the  waste  materials 
from  the  second  sheep  and  measure  the  amount  of  nitrogen  that  has  not 
been  used  for  meat  production.   In  this  way  the  researchers  find  out 
whether  urea  or  biuret  has  beea  used  by  the  rumen  bacteria  to  increase 
total  digestible  protein. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MARCH  15,  1957 

Reduce  Lavn  Moving  With  Ground  Covers 

URBANA --Looking  for  a  nice,  green  lawn  grass  that  will  grow 
vigorously  to  about  three  Inches  and  then  stop  growing,  retaining  its 
color  throughout  the  summer? 

If  you  are,  you  won't  "be  able  to  find  one,  because  such  a 
grass  hasn't  been  developed.  But  H.  R.  Kemmerer,  landscape  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  points  out  that  other  plants  can  replace 
grass  where  the  grass  doesn't  grow  well  or  where  mowing  is  difficult. 

Ground  covers  are  especially  useful  on  slopes  to  prevent 
erosion  and  the  burned-out  appearance  that  grass  often  has.  Ground 
covers  can  also  be  used  under  trees  and  between  the  walk  and  the  house 
and  in  front  of  shrubs . 

Kemmerer  says  there  are  many  types  of  ground  covers,  several 
of  which  grow  well  in  Illinois. 

Purpleleaf  euonymus,  for  instance,  has  green  leaves  in 

summer  that  turn  purplish-red  in  fall  and  winter.  The  leaves  remain 

on  the  plant  the  year  round.   It  can  be  grown  in  sun  or  shade  and  in 

any  type  of  soil. 

Myrtle  can  also  be  grown  in  sun  or  shade,  but  not  in  sandy 
or  other  dry  soil.   It  stays  green  all  year  and  has  little  blue  flowers 
in  late  spring. 

Prostrate  Japanese  juniper  is  a  narrowleaf  evergreen  that  is 
fairly  expensive  but  does  provide  a  close  ground  cover  even  in  dry  soil. 

English  ivy  has  a  bluish-green  broadleaf  evergreen  foliage. 
It  looks  like  house  ivy  and  can  be  grown  in  sun  or  shade. 

Hall's  Japanese  honeysuckle  can  be  grown  in  any  soil  or 
exposure.   It  has  fragrant  white  flowers  and  retains  its  leaves  through- 
out the  winter  in  central  and  southern  Illinois.  It  should  be  used 
mostly  for  banks  or  other  large  areas. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(Note  to  Editors:   This  story  gives  additional  background  about  the 
tvo  new  department  heads  appointed  by  the  University  Board  of  Trustees 
and  announced  on  March  12.) 

Appoint  Tvo  College  of  Agriculture  Department  Heads 

URBANA--TWO  new  department  heads  have  been  appointed  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard 
announced  today.  Both  appointments  become  effective  September  1. 

Harold  G.  Halcrow  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  economics.  Wayne  M.  Bever  will  head  the  department  of 
plant  pathology. 

Halcrow  has  been  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  since  19^9.  He  was  born  in  North  Dakota  and 
received  his  B.S.  degree  from  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  in 
1937.  He  received  his  M.S.  degree  from  Montana  State  College  in  1938 
and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1948.  He  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  from  19^3  to  1946. 

Halcrow  is  the  author  of  two  books,  "Agricultural  Policy  of 
the  United  States"  and  "Contemporary  Readings  in  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics." He  has  also  written  many  bulletins  and  circulars  while  on  the 
staff  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  Montana  State  College.  Since 
1955,  he  has  been  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Farm  Economics.   He  is  a 
director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

Bever  has  been  a  professor  of  plant  pathology  at  Illinois 
since  1949.   Prior  to  that  time  he  did  research  for  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  Cereal  diseases  at  Urbana  and  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland . 

Bever  graduated  from  the  University  of  Idaho  in  192?.   He 
received  his  M.S.  degree  from  Idaho  in  I928  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  19^0 .   He  is  author  or  joint  author  of  more 
than  35  bulletins  and  research  reports  on  diseases  of  cereal  crops. 
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Counties  Conducting  Oat  Variety  Demonstrations  in  1957 


Boone 

Bureau 

Carroll 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Pulton 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Henderson 

Henry 

Jo  Daviess 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 


Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Livingston 

Macon 

Marshall -Put nam 

McDonough 

McLean 

Mercer 

Moultrie 

Peoria 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

Sangamon 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Whiteside 

Winnebago 

Woodford 
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THE  GRAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  March  I5,  1957 

URBANA--Corn  futures  were  moderately  higher  during  the  week  ending  March  15 
on  the  strength  of  announcements  by  government  officials  that  sales  of  corn  by 
Conanodity  Credit  Corporation  are  expected  to  taper  off  from  their  recent  highs. 

The  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  reports  that,  although 
corn  futures  were  higher,  the  cash  bids  did  not  follow. 

Cash  corn  and  soybean  prices  were  unchanged,  and  new-crop  wheat  was  down 
about  2  cents. 

The  grain  marketing  staff  points  out,  that  during  the  week  that  ended 
February  27,  CCC  sales  totaled  six  million  bushels  compared  with  10  million  the  week 
before.  Commercial  users  were  ready  buyers  of  such  195^  crop  com  as  was  offered  by 
country  points. 

The  lack  of  strength  in  cash  corn  seemed  to  be  caused  by  farmer  willing- 
ness to  sell  as  corn  neared  $1.20.  Sales  by  farmers  so  far  this  year  have  been 
relatively  light,  although  they  hold  record  quantities,  especially  in  the  principal 
commercial  areas. 

The  key  question  in  corn  prices  appears  to  be  the  amount  of  corn  that 
vill  be  put  under  the  emergency  loan  of  $1.25.  As  of  February  15^  313  million  bushels 
of  com  had  been  put  into  loan  compared  with  300  million  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 
Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  loan  corn  was  at  the  low  rate.  The  large  into-loan  move- 
ment needed  to  force  com  prices  higher  has  not  yet  occurred.  Growers  have  until 
May  31  to  take  corn  loans. 

The  House  of  Representatives  defeated  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
com  legislation  bills,  leaving  the  com  program  unchanged  at  the  week's  end.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  something  would  be  done  to  prevent 
the  price  of  corn  from  declining  drastically  next  fall. 
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A  provision  was  added  to  last  year's  law  that,  if  a  secondary  loan  was 
made  available  at  any  level  in  the  commercial  corn  area,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye  and 
grain  sorghums  must  be  supported  at  fO  percent  of  parity  outside  the  commercial  area. 
That  is,  if  there  is  any  kind  of  a  secondary  loan  in  the  coninercial  area,  the  loan 
on  com  in  the  fringe  area  must  be  about  $1.27  a  bushel. 

Soybean  oil  was  weak  as  the  result  of  rather  heavy  liquidation  in  futures 
and  general  weakness  in  the  cash  oils,  especially  cottonseed  oil  and  corn  oil.  The 
market  stabilized  on  Thursday  and  improved  on  Friday.  Part  of  the  improvement  re- 
sulted from  an  allocation  of  funds  to  Turkey  to  buy  soybean  and  cottonseed  oils. 

The  course  of  oil  prices  during  the  rest  of  the  season  will  be  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  funds  allocated  for  the  export  of  oils. 

Wheat  was  weak  as  the  result  of  liberal  rains  in  Nebraska  and  moderate 
amounts  in  other  parts  of  the  wheat  belt.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  an  un- 
usually large  percentage  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  is  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  March  l8,  the  USDA  will  release  an  estimate 

of  farmers'  intentions  to  plant  corn,  oats  and  soybeans.  This  will  be  a  market 

factor  after  its  release. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MARCH  19,  1957 
Need  Strict  Observance  of  Rabies  Lav 

DIXON  SPRINGS- -Annual  vaccination  of  all  dogs  is  the  first 
Important  step  toward  eliminating  rabies. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Mansfield,  veterinarian  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  reports  that  vaccination  clinics 
vlll  be  held  in  all  Illinois  counties  this  spring.   Part  of  the  licens- 
ing and  vaccination  fee  will  be  returned  to  the  county  board  to  help 
conduct  the  rabies  control  program  in  that  county. 

Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Australia 
and  Hawaii  have  eliminated  rabies  by  following  a  strict  muzzling,  li- 
censing and  quarantine  program  for  dogs.  Dr.  Mansfield  says.  The  same 
thing  can  be  done  here.  But  everyone  must  cooperate. 

Present  laws  are  directed  toward  eliminating  or  at  least 
reducing  rabies  incidence  in  dogs,  since  they  are  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant reservoirs  of  the  disease.   Principal  provisions  of  the  rabies 
lav  include  impounding  unlicensed  stray  dogs,  confining  animals  sus- 
Jpected  of  having  rabies  and  vaccinating  and  licensing  all  dogs  each 
year. 

Local  county  boards  are  responsible  for  this  control  program. 
They  appoint  a  veterinarian  as  rabies  inspector,  who  is  in  turn  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  program  details. 

Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health  figures  show  more  than 
80  animals  diagnosed  as  positive  for  rabies  in  1956,   More  than  1,400 
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Add  Rabies  -  2 

human  treatments  for  rabies  were  given  in  Illinois  last  year.   Up  to 
February  22  this  year,  nine  animals  had  been  diagnosed  as  positive 
for  rabies,  and  179  human  treatments  had  been  given. 

Notify  a  veterinarian  whenever  you  suspect  an  animal  of 
having  rabies.  Dr.  Mansfield  suggests.   He  will  confine  such  animals 
for  as  long  as  14  days.  He  will  watch  all  other  exposed  animals 
closely  for  several  weeks  for  developing  symptoms  of  rabies. 

Humans  exposed  to  rabid  animals  should  contact  a  physician 
without  delay.  Early  treatment  of  people  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  is 
effective,  while  delay  may  be  fatal. 

Early  symptoms  of  rabies  are  irritability,  tendency  to 
fight  and  appetite  for  odd  things.  This  is  followed  by  excitement, 
restlessness  and  vicious  attacks.   Paralysis  and  death  are  the  final 
result . 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Extra  Yields  Pay  Cost  of  Irrigating  Corn 

DIXON  SPRINGS-'Irrlgatlng  corn  more  than  paid  Its  own  way 
during  1955  and  1956  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experi- 
ment Station. 

At  $1.25  a  bushel,  corn  yield  Increases  of  15  to  3^  bushels 
an  acre  due  to  irrigation  were  worth  $19  to  $^8,  reports  Lee  Card, 
Station  researcher.   Total  cost,  including  labor,  gasoline,  oil  and 
equipment  depreciation,  ranged  from  $16  to  $25  an  acre. 

Yields  were  higher  on  plots  where  fertilizer  was  plowed  under, 
Gard  says.   But  they  were  not  enough  higher  to  justify  the  extra  cost. 
Results  do,  however,  show  the  Importance  of  high  soil  fertility  in 
growing  corn  on  irrigated  land. 

A  combination  of  heavy  plow-down  fertilizer  treatment  plus 
irrigation  increased  yields  by  3h  bushels  in  1955,  to  121  bushels  an 
acre,  and  by  54  bushels  in  1956,  to  133  bushels  an  acre,  over  yields 
on  the  nonlrrlgated  plots. 

The  Grantsburg  silt  loam  soil  on  which  these  plots  are 
located  will  store  only  about  h^   inches  of  usable  water,  Gard  says. 
3crn  yielding  125  bushels  an  acre  demands  l8  to  20  Inches  of  water, 
'valnfall  and  irrigation  water  must  make  up  the  rest,  or  the  result 
111  be  a  lower  yield. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Handle   Farm  Tractors  With  Care 

URBANA--Farm  tractor  accidents  now  take  more  than  1,000 
lives  annually. 

0.   L.   Hogsett ,    extension  safety   specialist   at   the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    suggests  that   all  operators  be 
properly  Instructed,   as  the   spring  work  season  Increases  the  chances 
of  tractor  accidents. 

Remember,   too,   that   fatigue  is  often  a  factor  in  farm  acci- 
dents,  Hogsett    says. 

Excessive   speed  is  the  No.    1  cause  of  tractor  accidents. 
Defective  wheel  brakes,    rough  roads  or  a  quick  turn  can  bring  tragedy 
if  your  speed  is  too  high. 

Teen-aged  tractor  operators  have  far  too  many  accidents. 
Work  with  these  youngsters,   and  see  that   they  receive   careful  in- 
struction and  supervision  until  they  are  fully  qualified. 

Also  ranking  high  on  the   list  of  accident   causes     is  the 
extra  rider.     A  tractor  was  not   built  to   carry  extra  passengers   safely. 
Children  in  particular  too  often  meet  with  serious  Injury  or  death  as 
extra   riders. 

One-third  of  all  tractor  fatalities  occur  on  public  roads. 

Mile  for  mile,    it's  much  safer  to  operate  an  automobile  on  public  roads 

than  to  operate  a  tractor.     The  heavier  the  traffic,   the  greater  the 

hazard.     Try  to  plan  your  work  to  reduce  the  exposure  of  slow-moving 
tractors  and  farm  machinery  to  traffic   hazards.      If  you  need  to   run 
machinery  on  the   road  at   dusk  or  during   darkness,   you  must   have   it 
properly   lighted.      During  the  daylight    hours,    a   red  flag  on  a  tall 
staff  will  help  to  draw  attention  of  the  motorist   to  the  hazard  of 

Is  low -moving  machinery. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  20,  1957 

Oat  Demonstrations  Planned  In  42  Illinois  Counties 

URBANA --Farmers  In  42  Illinois  counties  will  cooperate  In  oat 
variety  demonstrations  this  year,  reports  J.  W.  Pendleton,  University 
of  Illinois  agronomist. 

These  displays  will  give  farmers  an  opportunity  to  see  new 
varieties  of  oats  grown  alongside  varieties  that  they  have  grown  for 
several  years.   Eleven  varieties  will  be  included  in  each  demonstration 
plot.   Seed  is  packaged  and  sent  out  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 
for  planting  in  the  plots. 

Pendleton  points  out  that  variety  experiments  are  conducted 
by  the  University  department  of  agronomy  each  year  at  Urbana,  DeKalb, 
Brownstown  and  Carbondale  experiment  fields .  The  results  obtained  in 
the  county  demonstrations  supply  additional  information  about  the  per- 
formance of  the  different  strains  of  oats. 

A  special  field  day  will  be  held  just  before  harvest  in  each 
county  where  demonstrations  are  carried  out.   This  will  be  the  best 
time  to  see  differences  between  the  varieties.  After  harvest,  each 
plot  will  be  weighed  and  the  per  acre  yield  will  be  calculated  by  the 
county  farm  adviser. 

Results  of  all  counties  in  the  state  will  be  brought  to- 
gether and  published.  The  summary  of  1956  tests  is  now  available  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  department  of  agronomy  at  Urbana.  You  can 
get  a  copy  by  asking  for  AG-1725  "Illinois  Spring  Oat  Variety  Demon- 
strations in  1956."  .30- 
HDG:cm  3/13/57 

Note  to  Editors:   A  list  of  counties  carrying  out  oat  demonstrations 
is  attached.  Your  farm  adviser  can  supply  the  names  of  farmers  who 
vill  be  cooperating. 
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FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    MARCH  21,    1957 

UI  Conference  On  Automation  In  The   Dairy   Industry,   March  26-28 

URBANA --Presentation  of  a  model  and  exhibit  of  futuristic 
Industrial  plant  deslgn--valued  at  $5,000--wlll  highlight  the  "Con- 
ference on  Automation  In  the  Dairy  Industry"  on  the  University  of 
Illinois   campus  March  26-28. 

The  architectural  and  engineering  firm  of  A.   Epstein  and 
Sons  of  Chicago  designed  and  constructed  the  model  and  exhibit   and 
will  award  It   to  the  University  for  use  for  educational  purposes,    ac- 
cording to   Paul  H.   Tracy,   UI  professor  of  dairy  technology. 

The  three-day  conference--deslgned  for  Illinois  dairy  plant- 
operators--  Includes     topics  on  problems   In  automation  from  the   farm 
level  to  product   merchandising.      Industrial  and  educational  authorities 
from  Illinois  and   several  other  states  will  discuss   various  aspects   of 
automation. 

Registration  will  be  from  10  a.m.   to   12  noon  on  Tuesday, 
March  26,    In  the  University  YMCA,    South  Wright    Street,    Champaign.    "Bulk 
Milk  Handling  Problems  at   the  Farm  Level"  will  be  the  topic  that   after- 
noon.     In  the  evening,    "Bulk  Milk  Handling  Problems  at   the  Plant   Level" 
will  be  discussed. 

On  Wednesday,    "Refrigeration  Adaptations  for  Automation" 

and  "Instrumentation  Necessary  for  Automation"   are  problems  to  be  aired. 

That   same  evening  R.    J.    Epstein,    representing  A.   Epstein  and   Sons,    will 

talk  on  "The  Effects  of  Automation  on  Plant  Architecture." 

Major  discussion  topics  on  Thursday   Include    "Material  Han- 
dling Jn  the  Plant  Using  Automation"   and   "The  Application  of  Automation 
t:o  Merchandising."     The   conference  will   end  at    4  p.m. 
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FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    MARCH   21,    1957 

UI  Dairy  Technology   Career  Day  Set   for  April   13 

URBANA- -Junior  and   senior  high  school   students  who   are   Inter- 
ested In  careers   In  the  dairy  Industry  are   Invited  to  attend  the  Dairy 
Technology  Career  Day  at   the  University  of   Illinois   from  9:30  a.m.    to 
3:30  p.m.   on  April   13. 

This  year,    for  the  first   time,   the   career  day  will  be  held 
In  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Agriculture's   "Guest   Day"   for  high 
school   students   interested  in  studying  agriculture,   according  to 
Paul  H.   Tracy,   professor  of  dairy  technology. 

The  morning  program  will  be  the  same  for  both  groups.  The 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  various  dairy  manufacturing  topics.  At 
noon  all   student   guests  will  be  treated  to  a  free  chicken  barbecue. 

On  the  afternoon  program,  Reid  T.  Milner,  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity's food  technology  department,  will  speak,  along  with  several 
University  alumni  who  have  distinguished  themselves   in  this  field. 

Members  of  the   student  Dairy  Technology  Society  will  tell 

prospective  dairy  technologists  about   University  life,    about   the  dairy 

products   judging  team,   and  about   Society  activites.     Tracy  will  explain 

the  curriculum. 

More  good   jobs  are  open  in  the  dairy  industry  field  than 
there  are  good  college-trained  men  to   fill  them,   Tracy  explains.     The 
industry  requires  a   variety  of  skills--managerlal,   technical,   admin- 
istrative,  merchandising,    engineering,   and   scientific. 


To   help  students   in  this   field  with  college  expenses   several 
$1,000  industrial   scholarships  are  awarded  each  year.     At   the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,   23  were   in  effect.     Ten  were  awarded  last  year. 

Students   interested   in  this   field   can  get   transportation  to 
Urbana  by  contacting  their  local  dairy  plant . 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Foresters  Sponsor  Hardwood  Sawlog  Grading  Symposium 

URBANA--The  Central  States  Section,  Society  of  American 
Foresters,  Is  sponsoring  a  Symposium  on  Hardwood  Sawlog  Grades  that 
will  be  held  June  10  and  11,  1957,  at  the  Hotel  Warren,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Foresters  who  attend  will  hear  results  of  a  recent  compar- 
ative study  made  by  the  Illinois  and  Purdue  agricultural  experiment 
stations  on  the  hardwood  sawlog  grading  systems  developed  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  Purdue  University  Department  of  Forestry. 

Log -grading  authorities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  also  have  been  asked  to  present  reports  on  various  aspects  of 
grading  hardwood  sawlogs,  how  Industry  grades  sawlogs,  evaluating 
quality  in  the  standing  tree  and  teaching  log  grading.  A  final  session 
on  "Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  will  be  held. 

The  foresters  believe  there  is  need  for  a  set  of  hardwood 

sawlog  grades  that  will  be  acceptable  to  all  persons  Interested  in  the 

quality  and  value  of  standing  trees.  The  symposium  is  being  held  so 

that  researchers,  practitioners, buyers,  sellers  and  log  and  tree  ap- 
praisers from  the  eastern  hardwood  region  can  discuss  their  mutual 
problems  together.  The  central  states  group  hopes  that  identification 
of  the  problems  will  eventually  lead  to  research  that  will  answer 
current  grading  questions. 

0.  S.  Walters,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  experiment 
station  and  chairman  of  the  Central  States  Section,  announced  that  F.  B. 
Clark,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Bedford,  Indiana,  would  be  chairman  of  the 
symposium.   The  steering  committee  will  also  include  E.  G.  Champagne, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Columbus,  Ohio;  A.  M.  Herrick,  Purdue  University 
Department  of  Forestry,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana;  R.  E.  Hollowell, 
Pierson-Hollowell  Company,  Indianapolis;  G.  E.  Massie,  Casswood  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Beardstown,  Illinois;  and  R.  A,  Whitmore,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Leesville,  Ohio. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MARCH  22,  1957 


Mature  Dairy  Cows  Normally  Get  Enough  Vitamins 

URBANA --Rumen  bacteria  normally  will  produce  all  of  the 
vitamins  that  mature  dairy  cows  need  except  vitamins  A,  D  and  E. 

But  cows  generally  get  all  they  need  of  these  three  on  most 
farms,  says  Ralph  V.  Johnson,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Dairy  cows  have  a  two-  to  three-month  reserve  supply  of 

vitamin  A  stored  in  their  bodies  at  the  start  of  the  barn  feeding 

season,  Johnson  points  out.  At  least  half  of  the  roughage  fed  in  the 

form  of  good-quality  hay  or  silage  will  provide  enough  extra  vitamin  A 

for  the  winter.   Either  14  pounds  of  good  legume  hay  or  20  pounds  of 

corn  silage  will  meet  the  daily  need. 

Bleached  or  weathered  hay  will  be  low  in  vitamin  A.   Heated 
or  moldy  hay  will  have  lost  nearly  all  of  its  vitamin  A  content. 

Field-cured  hay  and  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  are  the  best 
sources  of  vitamin  D.   This  vitamin  is  less  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
dairy  cow  rations  than  is  vitamin  A.   The  reserve  supply  of  vitamin  D 
in  a  cow's  body  will  last  several  months  even  on  a  diet  without  any  of 
the  vitamin  in  it. 

Feeds  normally  fed  to  dairy  cows  in  Illinois  provide  the 
small  amount  of  vitamin  E  they  need.   Research  has  not  shown  that 
additional  vitamin  E  in  the  ration  will  have  any  effect  on  sterility 
problems . 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Ap  Engineers  Work  on  New  Grain  Bin  Design 


URBANA --Agricultural   engineers   at   the  University  of   Illinois 
are  working  on  a  new-style  grain  bin. 

Joe  Clayton,    one  of  the  engineers  working  on  the  project, 
describes  the  bin  as  a   light -gauge,    suspended  bin  that    can  be  completely 
unloaded  mechanically. 

This   scientifically  designed  bin  can  be  made  of  light -gauge 
steel   sheets  with  few   supporting    braces.     Clayton  says   the   oval   shape 
of  the  bin  makes   It    easy  to   completely  unload  with  an  auger.      This 
same   shape  also  makes   most    efficient    use   of  the   strength  In  the   steel 
sheets   for   support. 
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POP.    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

To  Tell  Students  About   Ag  Journalism 

URBANA--Hlgh  school  students  will  have  a  chance  to  learn 
about  career  opportunities  in  agricultural  journalism  on  Saturday^ 
April  13. 

That's  the  date  for  the  annual  high  school  Student  Guest  Day 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture   in  Urbana . 

Registration  starts  at   9:00  a.m.    in  the  Stock  Pavilion.     All 
student   guests  will  hear  Dean  Louis  B.    Howard  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture present   the  challenges  to  young  men  in  agriculture  and  other 
discussions  on  campus   life,    activities  and   school  work. 

Those   interested   in  hearing  about   agricultural    journalism 
as  a  career  will  meet    in  Room  127  Mumford  Hall  at    1:15  p.m.     They  will 
hear  about   the  need  for  agricultural   journalists  and  career  opportuni- 
ties in  the  fields  of  press,    radio-television,    visual   journalism,    in- 
cluding photography,  and  business  and  industry. 

James  Hubbard,    Carrollton,   and  Mary  Jane  Beattie,    Sparta, 
will  tell  about    student    journalism  activities   on  the   campus,    including 
the  Student    News   and   Information  Bureau.      Other  discussion  will   center 
around  the  training  program  in  agricultural   journalism  offered  by  the 
college . 

There  will  be  a  chicken  barbecue  at  noon  in  the  Stock  Pavil- 
ion. Students  will  have  a  chance  to  tour  the  campus  and  college  farms 
after  3:00  p.m. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Crop  Irrigation  Needs  Large  Water  Supply 

URBANA --Illinois  row  crops  may  need  as  much  as  eight  Inches 
of  irrigation  water  a  season. 

That's  what  Harmon  F.  Smith,  chief  of  the  engineering  sub- 
division of  the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey,  Urbana,  told  more  than  90 
visitors  at  the  Irrigation  Clinic  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois on  Thursday,  March  21. 

Pasture  crops  may  need  up  to  20  inches  of  irrigation  water 
In  a  season,  Smith  added. 

For  such  use  you'll  need  a  source  of  water  that  will  supply 
at  least  5  to  10  gallons  a  minute  for  each  acre  to  be  irrigated. 

This  much  water  is  not  available  everywhere  in  Illinois. 
Some  parts  of  the  state  have  enough  ground  water,  but  many  other 
locations  do  not.   In  much  of  the  state  small  streams  flow  inter- 
mittently and  are  usually  dry  when  irrigation  water  is  needed.  Smith 
pointed  out . 

Many  areas  of  Illinois  would  need  reservoirs  to  store  water 
for  irrigation.  But  the  topography  of  the  prairie  soils  is  such  that 
many  farms  do  not  have  a  site  suitable  for  building  reservoirs.  That 
means  that  miles  of  pipeline  would  have  to  be  built  to  bring  irrigation 
vater  to  the  farms . 

Illinois  is  blessed  with  abundant  rainfall.  Smith  said.  But 

ithis  water  resource  can  be  enjoyed  for  many  years  if  development  of  Its 
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Add  Irrigation  Clinic  -  2 

use  is  wisely  planned.  This  planning  should,  of  course,  be  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  with  much  consideration  given  to  conservation. 

Velmar  Davis,  agricultural  economist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  discussed  the  economics  of  irrigation  with  the  equipment 
manufacturing  representatives,  soil  conservation  specialists,  farm 
advisers,  farmers  and  engineers  who  attended  the  meeting. 

Results  of  a  survey  sent  to  ^75  possible  irrigators  in  Illi- 
nois show  that  95  farmers  began  irrigating  in  this  state  during  the 
30-year  period  from  1924  to  1953,  Davis  said.   Another  129  farmers 
started  irrigating  during  the  three  years  195^  to  1956. 

The  1955  census  record  of  61  farmers  who  reported  their  costs 
shows  that  investment  in  irrigation  equipment  ranged  from  about  $1,000 
for  a  group  of  farmers  averaging  four  acres  each  to  $12,000  for  a  group 
of  three  farmers  who  irrigated  125  acres  on  the  average. 

Many  factors  influence  the  cost  of  irrigation,  according  to 

the  economist.  You  must  consider  the  original  investment,  fixed  over- 
head costs  and  annual  variable  or  operating  costs.  Estimated  cost,  for 
instance,  of  making  three  applications  of  water  for  a  system  that 
needed  a  $100-an-acre  investment  averaged  $20.90  an  acre. 

With  corn  at  $1.25  a  bushel  and  25  cents  extra  for  fertiliz- 
ing, harvesting  and  handling  the  extra  yield,  you'd  need  an  increase  of 
21  bushels  an  acre  to  cover  the  cost  of  irrigation.   The  larger  the 
per-acre  investment,  the  more  important  the  change  in  price  of  corn. 

George  McKibben  and  Lee  Gard,  research  specialists  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  reported  the 
value  of  irrigation  in  Station  experiments  with  corn  and  pasture. 
Irrigation  was  especially  needed  during  dry  years  on  the  Grant sburg 
silt  loam  soil  at  the  Station.   This  soil  has  a  water-storing  capacity 
of  about  ^   inches. 

Other  program  speakers  included  Ray  Poss,  Indianapolis;  Jack 
Bruin,  Aurora;  John  Schrunk,  Denver,  Colorado;  Guy  Woodward,  Salt  Lake 
'^ity;  and  Arnold  Klute,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Superior  New  Insect  Repellent  to  Be  Available 

URBANA--A  new  Insect  repellent  for  human  use  has  recently 
been  released  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  will  be  on 
the  market  this  spring. 

According  to  W.  N.  Bruce,  associate  entomologist  with  the 
Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey,  this  product,  diethyl  toluamide, 
can  be  applied  to  the  skin  or  clothing  to  protect  the  wearer  against 
mosquitoes,  chiggers,  ticks,  fleas  and  biting  flies.  However,  Bruce 
points  out  that  diethyl  toluamide  has  a  very  low  tolerance  for  moisture. 
This  reduces  its  effectiveness  considerably  against  these  same  Insects 
when  it  is  applied  to  farm  animals. 

Each  repellent  seems  to  have  a  specific  insect  or  group  of 
insects  it  acts  best  against.  Each  repellent  also  acts  differently 
under  varying  conditions.   For  instance,  Tabutrex,  another  repellent, 
is  not  affected  by  moisture  and  therefore  has  a  more  lasting  effect 
against  flies  than  diethyl  toluamide  when  applied  to  cattle.  Tabutrex 
is  also  effective  against  chiggers  and  ticks.   It  can  be  made  to  last 
as  much  as  three  times  as  long  by  adding  oleic  acid  to  the  compound. 

Another  repellent,  R326,  has  proved  to  be  a  good  residual 

fly  repellent.  To  make  this  chemical  less  subject  to  deterioration 

from  moisture,  certain  chemical  additives  must  be  included  in  the 

mixture.  Although  R326  seems  to  be  similar  to  Tabutrex,  Bruce  feels 

that  it  has  greater  possibilities  as  a  residual  barn  spray. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  study  of  repellents,  Bruce 
points  out.  Where  one  of  the  current  fly  repellents  has  a  life  of  only 
30  minutes,  some  of  the  more  recently  developed  repellents  may  last  up 
to  80  hours. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  ORAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 
the  veek  ending  March  22,  1951- 

URBAM--Cash  corn  prices  were  stable,  soybean  prices  were  down  about  3 
cents,  and  new -crop  wheat  prices  dropped  about  5  cents  during  the  week  ending 
March  22,  according  to  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Decline  in  soybeans  was  led  by  a  sharp  decline  in  soybean  oil.  Soybean 
prices  are  substantially  higher,  compared  with  product  values,  than  they  have  been 
most  of  the  current  crop  year.  This  indicates  smaller  processing  margins.  Fairly 
wide  margins  are  needed  to  maintain  a  large  crush. 

The  report  of  farmers'  planting  intentions  caused  a  decline  of  about  h 
cents  a  bushel  on  new-crop  soybean  futures  contracts.  The  1957  indicated  soybean 
acreage  was  up  3«5  percent.  Considering  the  favorable  growing  conditions  in  195^ 
and  the  increased  acreage  for  1957^  a  soybean  crop  of  about  ^50  million  bushels 
seems  likely  compared  with  k^6  million  last  year. 

A  substantial  quantity  of  soybeans  will  be  carried  over  from  the  195^ 
crop,  so  the  supply  will  be  larger  next  October  1.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  farmers 
could  contract  for  October -November  delivery  for  about  $2.06  at  east-central  Illi- 
nois points.  The  support  price  will  he  ^.09  compared  with  $2.15  last  year.  Last 
year's  l+-cent  premium  for  dry  soybeans  may  not  be  offered,  or  it  may  be  reduced. 

The  CCC  selling  price  on  soybeans  next  summer  will  be  the  major  factor 

in  the  market  price  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  CCC  is  pledged  not  to  sell  at 

less  then  loan  plus  1  l/2  cents  per  bushel  per  month.  The  cost  to  CCC  at  country 

elevators  in  the  main  soybean  counties  will  be  about  $2.2U,  So  in  June  the  sales 

price  will  be  $2.25  l/2.  Also,  CCC  must  pay  elevators  about  7  cents  for  receiving 

and  loading  out. 

If  the  handling  charge  is  added  to  the  sale  price,  the  open-market  bids 

to  farmers  for  soybeans  not  under  loan  will  be  about  $2.27  l/2.     But  if  CCC  absorbs 

the  handling  charge,   open-market  bids  will  be  about  $2.20  l/2. 
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If  the  soybean  market  recovers  from  its  current  weakness,  all  of  this  Is 
of  no  importance.  But  it  now  appears  that  farmers  hold  about  tvo-thirds  of  the 
total  soybean  supply  without  "benefit  of  loan  protection.  Farmers  Trith  soybeans 
not  protected  by  loan  should  look  at  how  low  the  price  might  go.  At  current 
prices,  soybeans  under  loan  can  be  redeemed  with  a  few  cents  left  over. 

Farmers  indicated  they  would  plant  only  7^*^  million  acres  of  corn,  the 

smallest  acreage  in  70  years  and  k,2  million  below  last  year.  The  reduced  acreage 

is  partly  due  to  placing  low-quality  land  in  the  soil  bank.  So  the  cut  in  the  corn 

crop  is  not  expected  to  be  as  great  as  indicated  by  the  acreage  cut.  Grain  sorghum 

planting  intentions  are  up  5  million  acres.  Barley  acreage  prospects  are  up  1.3 

million.  Total  feed-grain  acreage  will  be  larger  than  last  year  if  farmers  carry 

out  these  intentions. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Implanting  May  Be   Cheaper  Than  Feeding  Stllbestrol 

URBANA--YOU  may  be  able  to   save   some  money  by   Implanting 
stllbestrol  In  your  steers   rather  than  feeding  It   to  them. 

That's  especially  true  nov  with  relatively  low  cost  of  pro- 
tein supplements,  particularly  soybean  meal,  says  G.  R.  Carlisle,  ex- 
tension livestock  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 

You'll   spend  about   10  cents  for  the  36  milligrams  of   stll- 
bestrol needed  for  implanting,    Carlisle   says.      Feeding   stllbestrol  for 
120  to   150  days   costs   from  45  to  60   cents. 

Trouble  with  handling  the   cattle  will  partly  offset   this 
difference.     But   the   implanting  itself  is   simple  and  easy  to  do. 

Research  to  date   shows  that    steers  will  gain  as  well  on  im- 
plants as  on  stllbestrol   in  their  feed.      Some   farmers  have   reported 
getting  marked   side  effects  when  they  used  48  to  60  milligrams  of  stll- 
bestrol implants,   but   the  effects  tended  to  disappear  as  the   cattle 
got   fat . 

Work  at   the  University  of  Illinois   shows  noticeable   side 

effects  in  heifers  that  were   implanted.      For  that   reason  the  extension 

specialists   do  not    recommend   implanting  for  heifers. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UI  Hosts  Intercollegiate  Flower  Judges  April  6 

URBANA --Student  flower   judges  will  meet  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  on  Saturday,  April  6,  for  the  l6th  Intercollegiate  Flower 
Judging  Contest . 

J.  R.  Culbert,  floriculturist  at  the  University  and  chairman 
of  the  event,  reports  entries  from  19  universities  and  colleges  from 
all  over  the  country.   The  contest  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  and  PI  Alpha  Xi,  honorary  floriculture  fraternity. 

University  of  Illinois  entrants  include  James  W.  Houser,  Jr., 
Paducah,  Kentucky;  Robert  J.  Norman,  Chicago;  and  Patricia  Lindblad, 
Alton.   Sidney  G,  Rut  ledge.  Alpha,  will  be  the  alternate.   Culbert  is 
the  team  coach. 

Any  college  or  university  teaching  a  floriculture  course 
credited  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  may  enter  a  team,  Culbert  says. 

Visiting  students  will  tour  the  floriculture  greenhouses 

starting  at  9:3C  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  contest.  Lunch  will  be  served 

by  the  UI  Floriculture  Club  at  the  floriculture  building. 

The  contest  starts  at  1:00  p.m.  in  Room  3l4  Illini  Union.  A 
tour  of  Robert  Allerton  park  and  gardens  is  scheduled  for  3*. 30  p.m., 
with  a  banquet  for  team  members  and  coaches  and  awarding  of  prizes  at 
Allerton  House  at  5:45  p.m.  The  I6th  national  convention  of  Pi  Alpha 
Xi  will  start  at  Allerton  House  at  8:00  p.m. 

Contestants  will  compete  from  Colorada  A.  &  M.  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  University  of  Georgia,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, Purdue,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  West  Virginia  University,  Michigan 
State  University,  South  Dakota  State  College,  University  of  Maryland, 
Ohio  State  University,  North  Carolina  State  College,  Cornell  University, 
Iowa  State  College,  State  College  of  Washington,  Mississippi  State  Col- 
lege, California  State  Polytechnic  College,  University  of  Connecticut 
and  University  of  Illinois.   This  is  the  largest  number  of  schools  ever 
entered  in  the  contest. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Svlne  Day  Program  on  Meat -Type  Hogs 

URBANA-- Illinois  Swine  Growers'  Day  Program  on  April  16  will 
concentrate  on  latest  developments  in  meat -type  hog  production. 

L.  H.  Simerl,  agricultural  economist  anda  featured  speaker  on 
the  afternoon  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, reports  a  favorable  outlook  for  the  swine  producer.   He  will 
discuss  some  factors  that  influence  hog  prices  as  well  as  the  impor- 
tance of  improving  pork  products  to  increase  consumption. 

Other  featured  afternoon  speakers  are  J.  C.  Milton,  American 

Meat  Institute,  Chicago,  and  L.  L.  Stewart,  farmer  from  Frankfort, 

Indiana.  Milton  will  discuss  "Modern  Pork  Merchandising."  Stewart, 

who  owns  and  operates  a  large  Hampshire  breeding  farm,  will  tell  Swine 

Day  visitors  about  "A  Hog  Program  That  Works  for  Me." 

The  program  starts  at  8:00  a.m.  with  a  tour  of  the  University 

swine  farm  and  research  facilities.  At  10:30  a.m.  visitors  will  go  to 

the  University  auditorium, where  Illinois  research  workers  will  discuss 

recent  research. 

Morning  program  features  include  "Levels  of  Feeding  Bred 

Sows  and  Gilts,"  R.  A.  Notzold;  "Does  Limited  Feeding  Affect  Carcass 

Value?"  D.  E.  Becker;  "Free-Choice  and  Complete  Rations  on  Pasture 

and  Drylot,"  B.  G.  Diggs;  "Levels  of  Oats  in  Rations  for  100 -Pound 

Pigs,"  A .  H.  Jensen. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist,  will  conclude 

the  morning  program  with  a  discussion  of  "Programs  for  Selecting  Meat- 
Type  Hogs." 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

3hov  How  to   Cut   Four-Fifths   of   Poultry  Chore  Labor 

URBANA--Many  poult rymen  actually  need  to  work  only  a   fifth 
as  long  as  they  do   now,    according  to   R.    N.   Van  Arsdall,    USDA   economist 
at  the  University  of   Illinois. 

His   studies   show  that    such  time-saving  measures  as    increasing 
size  of  flocks,    adding  machinery  and  equipment   and   rearranging   poultry 
buildings  and  equipment    can  cut   annual   labor  per  100  laying  hens   from 
250  hours   to   kO  or   less. 

Feeding  and  watering  take  about   a  third  of  the  usual  chore 
work  with  laying  flocks,  Van  Arsdall   says.     With  hand  methods,   these 
jobs  take  about    42   hours   annually  per   100  hens.      Mechanical   equipment 
in  large  operations   can  cut   this  time  to   3  hours. 

Gathering,    cleaning  and  grading  eggs  take   the  most   time. 
Mechanical  washers  and  graders   can  cut  this    job  from  about    100  hours 
annually  per   100  hens  with  hand  work  to   about    hO  hours. 

Flock  size  may  be  the   deciding   factor  between  egg  profits   and 
losses.     You'll  need  at    least    1,000  hens  to   get    full  advantage   of  labor- 
saving  equipment   and  methods.      Unless  you  can  make  use   of  unused   labor 
and  buildings,    500  hens   may  be  the   least   number  that   will  make  you  any 
money . 

Chore  time  and  equipment    investment   do  not   increase   in  pro- 
portion with  flock   size.      The  average  poultryman   spends  up  to   50  hours 
and  walks   100  miles   a  year   Just   going  to  and   from  the   laying  house. 
This  takes  no   more  time   for  2,000  hens   than  for  200,   Van  Arsdall  points 

out. 

-more- 


Add  Poultry  -  2 

Flock  size  will  often  determine  whether  you  can  profitably 
use  certain  labor-saving  equipment.   Flocks  of  less  than  700  hens  can't 
justify"  a  shift  from  hand  feeding  to  mechanical  feeders. 

Egg-cleaning  machines  are  most  economical  for  flocks  of  over 
300  hens.   Mechanical  graders  work  most  effectively  when  eggs  are 
cleaned  by  machine  and  are  economical  for  50O  or  more  hens.  An  auto- 
matic waterer  will  pay  its  way  even  in  small  flocks. 

Van  Arsdall  and  agricultural  engineer  Thayer  Cleaver  of  the 
USDA ' s  Agricultural  Research  Service  worked  with  staff  members  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  studying  35  Illinois  poultry  flocks  of  3CO 
to  2,500  hens.   They  worked  out  seven  time-saving  plans  for  egg  pro- 
duction on  midwest ern  farms.  These  plans  will  soon  be  available  in  a 
new  circular,  "Labor-Saving  Methods  in  Egg  Production." 
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College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Outline  Picture  2; 

Close-up  of  wheat  crossing  is  shown  here  as  Roland  V/eibel 

pulls  out  the  pollen-producing  parts  of  the  wheat  plant  before  the 

pollen  ripens.  Then  pollen  from  another  variety  is  deposited.  The 

seed  that  is  produced  will  carry  the  features  of  both  parent  varieties 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MARCH  28,  1957 

Architect  Takes  Sharp  Look  at  Future 
At  UI  Dairy  Automation  Conference 

URBANA--A  shorter  working  week  and  fewer  employees  per 
industrial  plant  were  predicted  by  Ralph  J.  Epstein,  architectural 
engineer,  who  spoke  yesterday  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Conference 
on  Automation  In  the  Dairy  Industry. 

Epstein  said,  however,  that  "workers  In  the  future  will  re- 
quire much  more  skill,  education  and  better  trained  hands  and  minds. 
Personnel  will  be  largely  centered  In  administration,  plant  engineering 
and  product  design  departments." 

Representing  the  architectural  and  engineering  firm  of 
A.  Epstein  and  Sons  of  Chicago,  Epstein  presented  the  University  with 
a  model  and  exhibit  of  futuristic  industrial  plant  design  valued  at 
$5,000.   It  will  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

Future  plants  will  be  less  like  buildings  and  more  like 
"gigantic  machines,"  according  to  the  UI  alumnus.  Each  new  "automated" 
building  will  be  geared  to  production  of  only  one  or  a  few  specialized 
products . 

Here  are  other  highlights  of  future  plants  offered  by  Epstein: 

--  Atomic-treated  plastic  structures  suggest  decreased 
weight,  wider  expanses, longer  spans,  lower  erection 
costs,  increased  fire  resistance  and  less  maintenance. 

--  One-story  walls  of  air  will  provide  a  vertical  barrier 
that  cannot  be  penetrated  by  Insects,  dust,  wind  or 
rain. 

-more- 
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Add  Automation   -   2 

--  All   surfaces   will  be  given  negative   static   charges,    and 
po stive -charged  air  ducts   located  throughout    the  plant 
will   pick  up  and  deliver  dust   to   atomic  disposal   units. 

--   Solar   energy  will  become   the  major   source  of  power. 
Energy   from  the   sun  will  be   stored  in  atomic  battery 
rooms   for  use  during   evenings  and  on  days  of   inclement 
weather  when  the   solar   "take"  will  be   low. 

--   Plants  will  be   located  near  large  metropolitan  centers. 
Local  workers  will   ride  to  work  in  turbo-jet   automo- 
biles  or   "jet"   to  work  in  saucer-like  devices — if  they 
live  200-300  miles  away--and   land  on  the  roofs. 

--   Speed  of  the  plant   as  a  production   "machine"  will  be 

gauged  by  a   "consumer  analyzer"   that   will  automati- 
cally  set   the  rate  of  production. 

A  big  problem  concerning  the   "dynamic  plant   of  tomorrow"   will 
be  the  need  for  a  new  financing   system  "of  a  type  that   would  be  much 
less  predictable  than  the   forms   of  our  future  building,"   Epstein  added. 

Other   speakers  on  the  dairy  program  discussed  bulk  milk- 
handling  problems  at   the  farm  and  dairy  plant    level,   adaptation     of 
refrigeration  for  automation  and  instrumentation  necessary  for  automa- 
tion. 

Major  discussion  topics  today   include   "Material  Handling  in 
the  Plant   Using  Automation"   and   "The  Application  of  Automation  to 
Merchandising*"     The  conference  will  end  at    4  p.m. 

Reason  for  this   interest    in  automation,   according  to   Paul  H. 
Tracy,   UI   dairy  technologist,    is  the  future   scarcity  of  workers  because 
of  greater  demand  and  reduced  birth  rates  during  the  1930' s. 

Also,   more   competition--with  resulting   lower  prices  and 
niargins--will  mean  that    costs  must   be   lowered,    probably  through  auto- 
mation. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MARCH  28,  1957 

High  School  Students  University  Guests  on  April  13 

URBANA--The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
will  throw  open  its  doors  to  high  school  students  on  Saturday,  April  13. 

That's  the  date  for  the  annual  Student  Guest  Day  in  Urbana . 

Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  wel- 
come the  student  guests  to  the  University  when  he  presents  the  chal- 
lenge to  young  men  in  agriculture.   Demand  for  college  graduates  in 
agricultural  studies  and  opportunities  for  jobs  in  agricultural  in- 
dustry, education  and  research  have  never  been  greater. 

The  student  guests  will  learn  about  housing,  scholarships, 
loans  and  student  jobs  from  Dean  of  Students  Fred  B.  Turner,  Max 
Newport  and  Nelson  Wood.   Newport,  from  Poplar  Grove,  and  Wood,  from 
Mt .  Oarmel,  are  both  seniors  in  agriculture  at  the  University. 

Barbara  Boyd,  senior  in  home  economics  from  Anna,  will  tell 
the  guests  about  the  social  activities  in  student  life.   Fred  Seibold, 
Tuscola,  senior  in  agriculture,  will  discuss  campus  activities  and  how 
they  round  out  a  student's  education. 

Enrollment  procedures,  freshman  week  and  registration  will 
be  explained  by  Herbert  L.  Sharp,  assistant  to  the  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Barbecued  chicken  will  be  served  for  lunch  at  the  Stock 
Pavilion  to  all  the  student  guests.   Department  heads  and  students 
vlll  do  the  serving.   Entertainment  will  be  provided  by  the  Ag  Student 
Council,  and  the  College's  Student  News  and  Information  Bureau  will 
present  "What  Students  Wear." 
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Add  Guest  Day  -  2 

High  school  students  who  are  especially  interested  in  dairy 
technology  or  agricultural  journalism  will  have  a  chance  to  attend  spe- 
cial sessions  in  the  afternoon  covering  these  tvro  fields.   Others  can 
hear  C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  tell 
about  selecting  courses  and  major  subjects. 

Charles  Wendt,  Champaign  freshman  vho  is  immediate  past  state 
FFA  president,  will  discuss  his  first  year  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Dr.  L.  E.  Card,  head  of  the  department  of  animal  science,  will 
speak  on  "Trail  Blazing." 

After  2:15  in  the  afternoon,  the  student  guests  are  free  to 
talk  with  professors,  advisers  and  department  heads  about  opportunities 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.   They  may  also  wish  to  tour  the  campus, 
visit  various  buildings  or  see  the  agricultural  farms  and  experimental 
plot  3  . 

Registration  for  the  students  will  start  at  9:00  a.m.  in  the 
Stock  Pavilion.   The  morning  session  starts  at  9:30  in  Lincoln  Hall 
Theater,  while  the  afternoon  session  starts  at  1:30  in  Room  135  Ani- 
mal Sciences  Laboratory,   E.  H.  Regnier,  professor  of  rural  recreation, 
vlll  be  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  day's  program. 

All  high  school  students  and  their  parents  are  especially 

Invited  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  Urbana  and  attend  these  sessions. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 


NOTE  TO  EDITORS: 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MARCH  28,  1957 


This  week  you  will  receive  the  first  TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS  column,  a  timely 
feature  to  be  written  each  week  this  spring  by  a  specialist  from  the  Department  of 
Horticulture.  Your  comments  and  suggestions  will  be  appreciated. 

EXTENSION  EDITORIAL  OFFICE 


Planting  Trees  and  Shrubs  Calls  for  Extra  Care 

by  H.  R.  Kemmerer 
Specialist  in  Landscape  Gardening,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA--When  you  get  ready  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs,  get  good,  healthy 
plants  from  a  reliable  nursery.  Buying  from  a  local  nurseryman  is  usually  advisable 
because  these  plants  are  adapted  to  your  local  climate. 

Dig  the  hole  for  the  tree  or  shrub  deep  enough  to  set  it  as  deep  as  it 
was  before  transplanting.  It's  a  good  idea  to  dig  down  an  extra  two  inches  so  that 
some  topsoil  can  be  placed  under  the  roots.  Make  the  hole  larger  than  the  actual 
spread  of  the  roots  so  that  they  will  have  room  to  spread  evenly  on  the  bottom. 
Roots  should  never  be  cramped. 

If  you  run  into  poor  subsoil  while  digging,  keep  the  poorer  soil  in  a  pile 
separate  from  the  topsoil.  Do  not  use  subsoil  to  refill  the  hole  unless  you  have  no 
topsoil.  Then  thoroughly  mix  some  organic  matter  and  a  little  complete  fertilizer 
with  the  subsoil  before  replacing  it  in  the  hole.  Do  not  put  manure  or  leaves  in 
the  bottom. 

You  can  plant  trees  and  shrubs  with  their  roots  bare  or  enclosed  in  a  ball 
of  soil  wrapped  in  burlap.  Most  trees  and  shrubs  except  evergreens  are  planted  with 
bare  roots. 

Plant  balled -and -bur lapped  plants  in  the  same  way  as  bare  root  material. 
Be  careful  not  to  break  the  ball  of  earth  during  planting.  Leaving  the  burlap  on 
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will  help  to  keep  the  ball  together.  The  "burlap  will  decay  in  a  year  and  will  not 
affect  root  growth. 

When  filling  the  hole,  firm  the  soil  around  the  roots  with  the  handle  of 
a  spade  or  other  rounded  piece  of  wood.  After  you  have  the  hole  ahout  three-fourths 
full  of  firm  soil,  fill  with  water  to  ground  level. 

After  the  water  has  soaked  into  the  soil,  fill  the  rest  of  the  hole  with 
loose  soil,  hut  do  not  pack  it  firm.  Leave  the  soil  level  a  little  helow  ground 
surface  to  provide  a  catch  basin  for  rain  and  water  you  put  on.  Put  one -half  inch 
of  peat  or  other  mulching  material  on  the  soil  around  the  tree  or  shrub. 

If  you  plant  bare -root  caterial,  remove  some  of  the  top  to  compensate  for 
roots  lost  when  the  plant  was  dug  up.  You  will  want  to  be  careful  not  to  destroy 
the  natural  shape  of  the  tree  or  shrub  when  pruning.  Usually  you  need  not  cut  off 
more  than  one-third  of  the  top  growth.  You  will  need  to  do  little  pruning  on  balled- 
and -bur lapped  material  except  to  remove  undesirable  branches. 

Water  the  new  plants  thoroughly,  enough  to  soak  down  to  the  root  area,  once 

or  twice  a  week  for  at  least  a  month  after  planting  to  insure  good  root  development. 
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DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Gilt  May  Raise  as  Many  Pigs  as  Sov 

URBANA--A  select  group  of  gilts  may  raise  as  many  pigs  per 
litter  as  a  select  group  of  sows. 

At  least  that's  what  happened  in  the  Illinois  Swine  Herd 
Improvement  Association  with  1956  spring  litters,  says  H.  G.  Russell, 
extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture . 

Swine  growers  used  production  registry  standards  of  275 
pounds  per  litter  of  eight  pigs  weaned  at  56  days  as  the  basis  for 
selecting  gilts,  and  320  pounds  per  litter  for  sows.  Thirty  percent 
of  the  gilt  litters  and  45  percent  of  the  sow  litters  met  these  stand- 
ards. 

These  superior  gilts  farrowed  an  average  of  10.6  pigs  per 
litter  and  weaned  an  average  of  8.8  pigs  per  litter,  with  an  adjusted 
litter  weight  of  312.7  pounds  at  56  days. 

The  superior  group  of  sows  farrowed  an  average  of  11.2  pigs 
per  litter  and  weaned  8.8  pigs  per  litter,  with  a  56-day  adjusted 
litter  weight  of  362.2  pounds.  While  the  pigs  from  sow  litters  aver- 
aged 5.2  pounds  heavier  when  they  were  56  days  old,  the  gilts  saved  as 
many  pigs. 

Russell  reports  that  this  difference  is  slightly  larger  than 
in  previous  years.   But  the  figures  show  that  carefully  selected,  well- 
grown  gilts  can  raise  as  many  pigs  as  mature  sows,  and  probably  at  less 
cost  when  feed  charges  are  accounted  for. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Study  Nutrition  in  Turkish  Armed  Forces 

URBANA--Karl  E.  Gardner  and  R.  G.  Hansen,  members  of  the 
Department  of  Dairy  Science  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  spend 
April,  May  and  June  in  Turkey  surveying  nutrition  of  the  Turkish  armed 
forces . 

Dr.  Prank  B.  Berry,  assistant  secretary  of  defense  (health 
and  medical)  and  chairman  of  the  International  Committee  on  Nutrition 
for  National  Defense,  selected  Gardner  and  Hansen  as  part  of  a  United 
States  team  to  assist  Turkish  nutritionists  in  establishing  and  develop- 
ing a  nutrition  service. 

This  is  the  fifth  such  survey  launched  since  January  1956, 
when  the  technical  assistance  program  for  nutrition  for  Near,  Middle 
and  Far  East  countries  got  under  way.  During  1956,  surveys  were  com- 
pleted in  Pakistan,  Iran  and  Korea.   In  February  1957  an  assessment  of 
]  the  Philippine  armed  forces  was  undertaken.  All  surveys  have  been  made 
at  the  request  of  the  participating  governments. 

K.  E.  Harshbarger  of  the  Department  of  Dairy  Science  staff 
is  now  in  the  Philippines  as  a  member  of  that  survey  team. 

Members  of  the  United  States  survey  team  to  Turkey  will 

I  arrive  there  between  April  3  and  7.  They  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Lt .  Col.  Laurence  M.  Hursh,  commanding  officer  of  the  Army  Medical 
Nutrition  Laboratory,  Denver,  Colorado.   Gardner  will  be  the  nutrition- 
ist and  deputy  director  of  the  team,  and  Hansen  will  be  the  laboratory 
lirector. 

Other  team  members  include  Z.  I.  Kertesz  and  Louis  J.  Vorhaus, 
New  York;  B.  L  Reld,  Texas;  Lt .  Col.  Mario  S.  Smith,  Master  Sergeant 
■^ernon  R.  Birchler  and  SP-3  Wlnfred  A.  Yergean,  U.  S.  Army. 
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INIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY,    MARCH  29,    1957 

Plan  Early   for  Supplemental  Pasture  Needs 

URBANA--Sudan  grass   seeded   soon  after  corn  planting  will  be 
ready  to  pasture  or  green-chop  in  July  and  August . 

J.    G.    Cash,    extension  dairy   specialist   at   the  University  of 
Illinois   College   of  Agriculture,    says  this   is  an  excellent   way  to   have 
fresh  forage   ready   in  late   summer   if  you're  usually   short   about   this 
time . 

Cash  suggests  that   you  seed  half  of  the  pasture  area  about 
10  days  before  you  seed  the  other  half.     Then  alternate  between  the 
two  when  you  graze  or   chop.    One  acre  of  Sudan  on  fertile   soil  will 
normally   carry  two   or  three   cows. 

Extension  agronomists  recommend  Piper  Sudan  as  the  best 
yielder.  Piper  is  also  disease-resistant,  it  recovers  fast  after 
grazing  and   it    is  not    so   likely  to   cause   Prussic  acid  poisoning. 

Use   certified   seed  and  drill  at   the   rate  of  20  to   25  pounds 
an  acre.      Sudan  is   ready  to   pasture  as   soon  as   it    reaches   l8   inches   in 
height . 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  March  29,  I957 

URBANA--Cash  com  prices  were  up  fractionally  at  ahout  $1.17  "bid  to  east- 
central  Illinois  fanners,  and  corn  futures  were  fractionally  lower  during  the  week 
ending  March  29,  according  to  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Soybean  futures  were  down  about  2  cents^and  cash  soybeans  were  up  about 
1  cent. 

These  cash  price  increases  for  both  corn  and  soj'-beans usually  take  place 
viuring  this  time  of  the  year. 

Prices  of  cash  soybeans  are  unusually  high  in  relation  to  soybean  futures^ 
and  further  narrowing  will  be  surprising.  At  $2.30  bid  to  farmers,  soybeans  were 
only  about  7  cents  under  the  July  futures  contract,  whereas  a  difference  of  IO-I5 
cents  is  usually  expected  during  July. 

Government  sales  of  corn  continued  at  a  relatively  high  level,  particularly 
to  ejcporters.  However,  Chicago  stocks  of  non-CCC  corn  declined  for  the  second  week 
in  a  row  and  are  now  about  1  million  bushels  less  than  a  year  ago. 

However,  from  April  1  to  July  last  year  there  was  a  sharp  decrease  in 
Chicago  free  corn  stocks.  A  substantial  part  of  this  decrease  resulted  from  ex- 
port sales,  an  outlet  not  present  so  far  this  year  because  of  CCC  sales. 

Receipts  of  corn  at  primary  markets  last  week  were  nearly  1  million  bushels 
less  than  the  week  before.  This  was  the  first  decrease  in  many  weeks  and  indicates 
some  let-up  in  CCC  corn  movement.  But  receipts  were  still  about  twice  the  year-ago 
level.  Movement  of  corn  other  than  CCC  has  been  light  so  far  this  year,  leaving 
large  stocks  on  farms. 

The  soybean  crush  during  February  was  26.6  million  bushels.  This  brings 
the  total  for  the  season  to  I36.5  million  bushels,  compared  to  123.6  a  year  ago. 
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If  the  same  comparative  crush  rates  are  maintained  for  the  rest  of  the  crop  year, 
the  season's  total  will  hit  31^  million,  leaving  a  carryover  of  atout  kO  million 
tushels  next  Oct.  1, 

There  was  talk  in  trade  circles  of  closing  soybean  processing  plants  "be- 
cause of  narrow  processing  margins.  Margins  narrowed  sharply  during  the  past  3 
weeks  as  oil  prices  declined  more  rapidly  than  soybean  prices.  The  smaller  crush 
margins  are  the  result  of  slow  selling  by  farmers. 

If  the  soybean  crop  estimate  was  correct,  large  quantities  remain  in 
country  positions  and  must  eventually  be  moved.  Spot  checks  with  country  elevators 
indicate  that  farmers  have  large  quantities  in  storage.  A  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  farmer-owned  soybeans  are  under  loan  or  purchase  agreement,  particularly 
in  Illinois. 

Any  decrease  in  the  soybean  crush  will  add  to  supplies  available  later  in 
the  season  and  will  add  to  the  carryover  next  fall. 

Announcement  was  made  during  the  week  of  su"hstajitial  allocations  rf  funds 

to  Italy  and  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  soybean  "^il  and  cottonseed.  This  halted  the 

lowering  of  soybean  oil  prices  for  two  days.  However,  this  strength  was  dissipated 

by  the  week's  end. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Feed  Thyroproteln  to  Gilts  In  Illinois  Test 

URBANA --Results  of  one  experiment  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  Experiment  Station  show  no  significant  results  from 
feeding  thyroproteln  to  gilts  during  early  lactation. 

D.  E.  Becker,  associate  professor  of  swine  research  at  the 
University,  suggests  that  more  research  is  needed  on  the  subject  of 
feeding  thyroproteln  to  sows  and  gilts  before  any  definite  conclusions 
can  be  reached. 

Main  effect  in  the  Illinois  test  was  greatly  increased  weight 
losses  in  the  gilts  both  before  and  after  farrowing.  Becker  attributes 
at  least  part  of  this  loss  to  the  fact  that  less  feed  was  eaten. 

Feeding  thyroproteln  in  this  test  failed  to  increase  the 
number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter. 

There  will  be  a  full  report  of  this  experiment  during  the 
program  at  the  annual  Swine  Growers  Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  on  Tuesday,  April  16.   Swine  staff  members  will  also  report  the 
results  of  other  research  work  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  during 
the  past  year. 

All  swine  growers  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  Swine 

Day  program,  Becker  says.   Early  arrivals  can  visit  the  swine  farm  and 

3ee  research  work  in  progress  there.   The  formal  program  is  due  to  start 
at  10:30  a.m.  in  the  University  Auditorium. 

The  afternoon  program  will  include  outlook  for  the  swine 
industry  by  L.  H.  Simerl,  agricultural  economist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois;  modern  pork  merchandising,  J.  C.  Milton,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, Chicago;  and  a  hog  program  that  works,  L.  L.  Stewart,  Frankfort, 
II Indiana,  hog  farmer. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Record  High  Farm  Fire  Loss   In  1956 

URBANA--Fire,   always  a   constant   threat   to  the  modern  farmer, 
last  year  took  3,000  lives  and  destroyed   $152,000,000  worth  of  farm 
property . 

Combustible  materials   like  hay,    straw  and  gasoline,    plus  heat- 
producing  machinery,   matches  and   smoking,    or   sparks   from  motors    (not 
to  mention  the  chance  of  lightning)    combine  to   increase  the  danger  of 
fire  on  the  farm,    says  0.   L.   Hogsett,    extension  safety   specialist.   Uni- 
versity of  Illinois   College  of  Agriculture. 

Because  of  these  dangers   farmers  rcust   take  necessary   safety 
precautions   in  all  farm  buildings,    new  as  well  as  old.     The  precautions 
should  extend  to   every  phase  of  the  farm's   operation. 

Do   each  part   of  your  daily  work  with  the  threat   of  fire   in 

mind.      Inspect  your  entire  farm  carefully  for  fire  hazards.     Heat, 

sparks  or  flame    (actual  or  potential)   and  combustibles   like  hay,    straw, 

gasoline  or  fuel  oil   just   don't   mix.      So   keep  plenty  of  space  between 

them. 

When  fire  strikes  a  farm,  your  greatest  enemy  is  comparative 
isolation  from  the  local  fire  department  and  perhaps  also  from  an  ade- 
quate water  supply.   That  is  why  farm  buildings  are  often  completely 
destroyed  when  they  catch  fire,  and  also  why  first  aid  and  fire-fighting 
equipment  is  a  "must"  for  every  farm. 

Put  fire  extinguishers  in  your  home,  barn,  tool  shed,  tractor 

shed,  garage  and  on  your  tractor  or  power  equipment.  There  is  no  one 

extinguisher  that  can  be  used  on  every  type  of  fire.  The  main  thing 
is  to  know  how  to  use  the  one  you  have. 

One  fire  extinguisher  on  hand  is  worth  a  dozen  in  the  store. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Write  for  County  Scholarships  on  April  27 

URBANA--Hlgh  school  students  will  take  a  county-wide  exami- 
nation on  Saturday,  April  27,  for  two  scholarships,  one  each  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics,  from  their  county  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition,  one  general  county  scholarship  and  scholarships 
for  children  of  veterans  in  each  county  are  also  available  for  use  in 
any  college  of  the  University.  They  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  competitive  examination  as  the  agriculture  and  home  economics 
scholarships . 

Acting  Dean  R.  C.  Ross  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  each  of  these  scholarships  covers  tuition  charges  for  the  regular 
four-year  course  in  the  College.   For  four  years  of  college  the  scholar- 
ships are  worth  from  $520  to  $600. 

Contact  your  county  superintendent  of  schools  if  you  want  to 
take  the  examination.  Dean  Ross  suggests.   Many  counties  have  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  these  scholarships  in  past  years. 

Many  cash  scholarships  are  also  available  for  students  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  You  may  write  for  application  blanks  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  104  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  or  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

High  school  students  will  have  a  chance  to  get  anwers  to  all 
lof  their  questions  about  the  University  and  to  get  full  information 
about  scholarships  and  other  problems  relating  to  college  work  at  the 
annual  Student  Guest  Day  on  the  campus  in  Urbana  on  Saturday,  April  13 . 
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Add  Schslarshlps  -  2 


All  high  school  students  who  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  college  vork  and  in  visitirg  the  campus  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend,  Dean  Ross  says. 

Student  guest  day  will  also  include  special  sessions  for  stu- 
dents who  are  primarily  interested  in  the  field  of  dairy  technology  or 
agricultural  journalism. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Less  Debt -Paying  Ability  Ahead  for  Farmers 

URBANA --Illinois  farmers  probably  will  have  less  debt -paying 
ability  during  the  next  12  months  than  they  had  in  the  past  year. 

This  will  be  the  view  of  L.  H.  Slmerl,  University  of  Illinois 
agricultural  economist,  when  he  speaks  to  the  opening  session  of  the 
Illinois  Bankers  Agricultural  Conference  next  Wednesday  morning, April  10, 
]n the  New  Law  Building  auditorium  on  the  University  campus. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  "What  Can  We  Expect  in  1957?"  Slmerl 
will  stress  that  1956  was  a  very  good  year  for  most  Illinois  farmers. 
Crop  yields  were  exceptionally  high.   It  is  unlikely  that  growing  con- 
ditions will  be  so  uniformly  good  over  the  state  this  year.  Lower, 
acre  nearly  normal  yields  are  probable. 

Slmerl  will  also  point  out  that  price  support  rates  announced 
for  1957  crops  are  5  to  l4  cents  a  bushel  lower  than  for  1956  crops, 
'k^hile  returns  from  livestock  might  be  higher  in  the  next  12  months 
than  in  the  past  12,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  up  enough  to  offset  the 
expected  lower  crop  yields  and  prices. 

Other  topics  of  the  conference  Wednesday  and  Thursday  will 
Include  new  developments  in  hog  production  and  how  they  affect  financ- 
ing, adapting  obsolete  farm  buildings  to  modern  uses;  soil  management 
for  the  loaning  officer,  crop  drying,  land  condemnation  problems,  the 
soil  bank  and  its  effect  on  credit  needs,  and  estate  planning  and 
nianagement  for  farm  people. 
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Add  Bankers  -  2 

The  banquet  speaker  on  Wednesday,  evening  will  be  Paul  C. 
Johnson,  editor  of  Prairie  Parmer,  who  will  speak  on  "The  Changing 
Credit  Needs  of  Agriculture." 

This  conference  is  designed  to  help  bankers  meet  farmers ' 

credit  needs  at  a  time  when  farming  techniques,  building  and  equipment 

needs  and  national  policies  affecting  agriculture  are  changing  rapidly 

The  conference  is  conducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 

Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  APRIL  2,  1957 

Tornado  "Season"  Is  on  the  Way 

URBANA --Tornadoes,  the  most  violent  and  spectacular  storms 
produced  by  nature,  are  a  menace  to  life  and  property.   Fast  action  is 
necessary  to  escape  their  fury,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  zone  of  maximum  frequency  lies  between  the  Rockies  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  "season"  starts  around  the  first  of  the  year 
and  progresses  through  the  spring  and  summer,  ending  in  late  September 

Knowing  what  to  do  when  you  see  a  tornado  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death.   Here  are  a  few  suggestions  from  the 
Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council: 

Keep  calm.   It  will  not  help  to  get  excited.  Tornadoes 
usually  move  in  a  northeasterly  direction  at  25  to  4o  miles  an  hour. 
If  one  is  coming  toward  you,  move  at  right  angles  to  its  path.   If 
there  isn't  time  to  escape,  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  facing  down,  in 
the  nearest  ditch  or  ravine.   If  possible,  get  into  a  culvert. 

If  you  are  at  home  and  don't  have  a  cyclone  cellar,  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  basement  usually  offers  the  greatest  safety. 
If  time  permits,  shut  of f  electricity  and  heating  appliances.   To  re- 
duce damage  to  the  building,  open  doors  and  windows  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  of  the  house. 
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FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    APRIL   4,    1957 

Illinois  Farmers   Continue  Lead  In  Testing  Soil 

URBANA--S0II  tests  vere  made  on  more  than  2.3  million  acres 
of  Illinois   farm  land  In  1956. 

A.   U.   Thor,   manager  of  the  University  of  Illinois   soil  test- 
ing    laboratory,    reports  that   about   one  out   of  every  three  farms   In  the 
state  were  represented. 

More  than  650,000   samples  were  tested  In  the   state's  83 
county  extension  laboratories  and  4l  commercial  laboratories   last  year. 
Most   samples  were  tested  for  acidity,    phosphorus  and  potassium. 

Thor  points  out   that    Illinois   holds  a   long   lead   In  number  of 
soil  samples  tested.      He   cites  the   survey  made  by  the  American  Potash 
Institute  giving  numbers  of   samples  tested  In  195^.      In  that  year  Illi- 
nois tested  543,000  samples.     The  next    closest    state  was  Wisconsin  with 
198,000,   and  Missouri   ranked  third  with  116,500.      Iowa  tested  65,000 
samples  and  Indiana  35,000.      Illinois  tested  almost   half  of  the  total 
number  tested  In  the  13   midwest    states. 

Illinois   leads  all  other   states   In  setting  up  county   soil 
testing  laboratories,    explains  Thor.      Now  other  states  are  following 
the  successful   system  being  used   In  Illinois. 

Top  testing   counties  were  McLean,    Stephenson,   Macoupin, 

Whiteside,    Montgomery,   Macon,    LaSalle,    DeKalb,     Vermilion    and   Christian, 

These  counties   tested  from  30,000  to  60,000  acres   during  1956. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  k,    1957 

Illinois  Farmers  Like  Grain  Sorghum 

URBANA — Survey  reports  from  177  Illinois  farmers  vho  grew 
grain  sorghum  in  I956  show  that  9^  percent  plan  to  grow  it  again  in 
1957. 

J.  W.  Pendleton,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  who  con- 
ducted this  survey,  points  out  that  farmers'  I956  experiences  were 
obtained  under  ideal  weather  conditions  for  growing  and  fall  field 
drying.   Also,  the  opinions  of  these  farmers  may  not  apply  to  all 
sorghum  growers. 

Yields  averaged  68  bushels  an  acre  with  a  low  of  10  and  a 
high  of  156  bushels.   About  two-thirds  of  the  growers  made  6C-bushel 
yields  or  better. 

Only  11  pereent  of  the  growers  were  disappointed  with  their 
yields.  Some  with  lower  yields  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  since  they  had 
planted  late  or  grown  their  crop  on  sandy  soil. 

Almost  half  of  those  reporting  grew  all  or  some  hybrid  sor- 
ghum. The  others  grew  all  open-pollinated  varieties,  with  Martin  and 
Redbine  the  two  most  popular. 

Getting  a  uniform  stand  proved  a  problem  for  about  one-third 
of  the  growers.   But  Pendleton  says  this  may  not  be  too  bad,  since 
poor  and  uneven  germination  is  quite  common  with  sorghum. 

Birds  attacked  the  crop  for  43  percent  of  the  farmers  re- 
porting. Most  of  them  felt  that  the  damage  was  small,  but  some  re- 
ported considerable  loss  in  fields  near  buildings. 
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Add  Sorghums  -  2 

Moisture  content  at  harvest  averaged  I3.6  percent.   Pendleton 
says  this  figure  looks  low,  but  it  indicates  that  half  of  the  growers 
could  have  trouble  with  moisture  in  storage.   Last  fall  was  excellent 
for  drying.   Field  drying  may, however,  be  difficult  in  some  years. 

Almost  90  percent  reported  feeding  their  sorghum.  All  re- 
ported satisfactory  results.  Three  out  of  four  cracked  or  ground  it 
before  feeding. 

Results  of  1956  variety  tests  conducted  by  the  University 

of  Illinois  can  be  obtained  upon  request  from  yrur  farm  adviser  or 

directly  from  the  department  of  agronomy  at  Urbana. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  k,   I957 

Vhen  to  Plant  Early  Vegetables 

by  Norman  F.  Cehker 
Vegetable  Crops  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBA^IA--The  time  to  plant  your  early  vegetables  will  depend  on  their 
bardiness  and  the  temperatures  in  your  area. 

Unpredictable  weather  makes  exact  planting  time  hard  to  know.  However, 
some  guides  will  help  to  determine  safe  planting  dates.  Development  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  phases  of  the  moon,  last  killing  frost  dates  and  soil  temperatures  have  all 
been  used. 

Some  old  gardening  hands  watch  development  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  determine 
vrtien  to  plant  certain  vegetables.  Their  experience  makes  this  method  work  for  them. 

Some  almanac  readers  plant  by  the  moon.  They  say  that  late  spring  frosts 
are  more  frequent  when  the  moon  is  full.  But  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  to 
support  this  belief.  Also,  planting  studies  have  shown  no  relation  between  different 
phases  of  the  moon  and  good  production  of  crops. 

Average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  the  spring  is  a  good  general  guide 
to  follow  in  planting  vegetables.  The  last  killing  frost  will  average  from  April  5 
to  April  15  in  the  southern  third  of  Illinois;  from  April  15  to  30  in  the  central 
third;  and  from  April  30  to  May  5  in  the  northern  third  outside  Chicago.  Your  local 
■'eather  bureau  can  give  you  a  more  specific  date  for  your  community. 

You  can  plant  these  hardy  vegetables  as  soon  as  you  can  prepare  the  ground: 
asparagus  crowns;  cabbage  seed;  kale;  onion  seed,  sets  or  perennials;  spinach; 
t'imips;  rhubarb  crowns;  and  horseradish  roots. 

These  vegetables  are  half-hardy  and  you  can  plant  them  two  to  three  weeks 
before  the  average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost:  beets,  broccoli  plants,  cabbage 
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plants,  carrots,  cauliflower  plants,  celery  plants,  Swiss  chard,  parsnips,  peas, 
radishes,  early  potatoes  and  lettuce. 

These  tender  vegetables  should  "he  planted  from  the  time  of  the  last 
■  average  killing  frost  to  one  week  later:  New  Zealand  spinach,  snap  "beans  and  sweet 
corn. 

These  very  tender  vegetables  should  be  planted  two  to  three  weeks  after  the 
last  killing  frost:   cucumber,  eggplant  plants,  lima  beans,  muskmelcn,  okra,  pepper 
plants,  pumpkins,  squash,  sweet  potato  plants,  tomato  plants  and  watermelons. 

Soil  temperatures  taken  with  a  soil  thermometer  can  also  be  used  as  a 
planting  guide.  The  following  minimums  are  required  for  germination:  32  degrees  F. 
for  lettuce,  onion,  parsnip  and  spinach;  kO   degrees  F.  for  beets,  cabbage,  carrot, 
parsley,  peas,  radish,  Swiss  chard  and  turnip;  50  degrees  F.  for  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes;  6o  degrees  F,  for  lima  beans,  snapbeans,  cucumbers,  muskelons,  squash  and 
watermelon. 

You  can  plant  the  seed  of  a  given  vegetable  when  soil  temperatures  have 
risen  to  the  minimum  for  germination. 

Your  chances  for  a  successful  early  vegetable  crop  will  be  best  if  you  can 

combine  the  guides  on  last  frost  dates  and  soil  temperatures  with  your  previous 

experience. 
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Farm  News 


4)NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY,    APRIL   5,    1957 


Test  Pigs  Living  on  Screen  Floors 


URBANA--Baby  pigs   have  been  growing  on  screen  floors   this 
spring  at   the  University  of  Illinois. 

Svlne  researcher  A.  H.  Jensen  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
staff  reports  that  the  scientists  are  comparing  these  pigs  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters  growing  In  the  usual  floor  pens. 

Jensen  says   these  pigs  on  screen  have  the   same  heat    lamps, 
shelter,    feeders  and  waterers  as  the  ones  on  the  floor.     They  all  get 
the  same  feed.      But,    since  the  droppings   go   through  the   screen  floor, 
the  pigs  raised  by  that    system  should  grow  under  more   sanitary   con- 
ditions than  the  ones  on  the  floor. 

At   the   end  of  eight   weeks,    the  animal   scientists  will  take 
both  sets   of  pigs  off  test,    weigh  them  and   compare   results. 

Pigs   have  been  grown  on  screen  before,   Jensen  reports.     With 
this  system  It   Is   especially   Important   that   the   hog  house   have  a   fairly 
even  temperature  and  be   free   from  drafts. 
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Farm  News 


IINIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS    •    COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Tvo  Hundred  Expected  At  Bankers  Agricultural  Conference 


URBANA--About  200  bankers,  farm  advisers  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  11th  annual  Illinois  Bankers  Agricultural  Con- 
ference at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
April  10  and  11,  according  to  A.  T.  Anderson,  a  member  of  the  program 
committee.   Sessions  Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon  and  Thursday 
morning  will  be  held  in  the  new  Law  Building  auditorium.  Wednesday 
luncheon  and  dinner  sessions  will  be  in  the  Illini  Union  Ballroom. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  bankers  meet  the  credit  needs 
of  farmers  during  this  time  when  farming  methods,  building  and  equip- 
ment needs  and  national  policies  affecting  farm  enterprises  are 
changing  rapidly. 

Speakers  will  include  College  of  Agriculture  staff  members 
from  the  departments  of  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  engineering, 
animal  science  and  agronomy;  and  professional  farm  managers,  farmers 
and  farm  organization  representatives. 

The  conference  is  conducted  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UI  Researcher  Explores  Nutritional  Value  of  Fats 
at  National  Conference 

URBANA- -Conflicting  opinions  regarding  the  relation  of 
dietary  fat  and  cholesterol  to  heart  disease  results  partly  from  lack 
of  scientific  research  on  the  problem,  according  to  F.  A.  Kummerow, 
University  of  Illinois  food  technology  chemist . 

In  addition,  further  misunderstanding  on  the  problem  occurs 
from  interpretation  of  the  scanty  research  into  "practical  information 
for  the  layman. " 

Speaking  before  the  seventh  National  Institute  of  Animal 
Agriculture  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  on  Wednesday, 
April  10,  Kummerow  emphasized  and  explored  three  major  points  regard- 
ing dietary  fats  and  heart  disease: 

--The  vital  role  that  dietary  fat  plays  in  good  nutrition 
and  human  health. 

--The  nature  of  the  incomplete  data  on  which  the  "practical" 
dietary  information  related  to  heart  disease  is  based. 

--The  essential  need  for  animal  protein  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  good  nutrition  must  rest. 

Oils  and  fats  are  an  essential  part  of  the  diet  because  they 

are  necessary  in  normal  reproduction  and  lactation,  Kummerow  said. 

Also,  they  have  a  high  "fuel  value,"  reducing  the  need  for  protein  as 

a  fuel  source  and  thus  increasing  the  efficient  use  of  protein.  Further, 

they  impart  tastiness  to  the  diet  and  act  as  fat- soluble  vitamin 

carriers. 
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Add  Fats  and  Heart    Disease   -   2 

Certain  compoents   of  fats   are   essential   for  human  living  and 
must   come  from  dietary   fat,    he   continued.      "Human  infants   on  a   fat -free 
diet  have     developed  an  eczema  that  vas   readily  cured  by  feeding  fat. 
The  essential   fatty  acids  are  believed  to   be  necessary  for  maintaining 
normal  skin  tissue." 

Kummerow  explained  that   less  than  half  of  the  total   calories 
in  the  American  diet   that    come  from  fat   are   supplied  as    "visible"   or 
prepared  fats.     The   remainder  is   supplied  by  the    "invisible"  fat    in  meat, 
eggs,   dairy  products,    cereals,   nuts,    fruits  and   vegetables. 

"The  level  of  fat   intake  not   only  is  a   question  of  food 
habits  and  national  taste,   but   is  also   related  to  the   standard  of  living 
and  food  availability." 

And  a  good  diet   that    is   based  on  adequate   consumption  of 

neat,   eggs  and  dairy  products  would  naturally  contain  more   fat   than  one 

based  largely  on  cereals  and  vegetables,    he   said.     The  most   important 

thing  to   remember,    according  to   Kummerow,    is  that   the  high-protein 

foods  like  milk,   meat   and  eggs   should   serve  as  the  foundation  of  our 

diet,   even  though  these  foods  also   contain  animal  fats. 

This   approach  to   eating  would   soon  to   provide  a  better  diet 
than  the  haphazard  eating  of  high-energy,    lew-protein  foods  and  would 
result   in  better  nutrition  than  cutting  out   animal  proteins    just   be- 
cause they  contain   "hard"   fats. 

He   said  that    "advice"   to   eat    certain  foods  and  not   others 
rests  on  incomplete   knowledge   in  regard  to   the   effect   of  one  dietary 
component   on  another--like  the  effect   of  protein  levels  with  fat. 

Another  recommendation,   based  on  Incomplete   evidence,    is  the 
suggestion  that    "practical"   diets   of   persons  who   have   suffered  a   heart 
attack  should  contain  "soft"   fat3--like  corn  or  cottonseed  oil--instead 
of  "hard"   fats--like  those  from  dairy  products  or  meat. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff 

for  the  week  ending  April  5,  I957 

URBAKA- -Breaking  of  the  long  drouth  in  the  western  plains  states  was 
the  most  important  news  of  the  week,  laports  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  mar- 
keting staff.  Corn  and  wheat  prices  were  lower  and  soybeans  were  unchanged  to 
higher  during  the  week.  Old-crop  corn  was  bid  at  about  $1.15  to  farmers,  down 
2  to  3  cents.  New  wheat  bids  were  about  $1.93,  down  3  cents. 

Moisture  received  in  the  Plains  States  during  the  past  two  months  has 
resulted  in  good  surface  growing  conditions.  Heavy  snowfall  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  assured  good  range  conditions  in  much  of  the  drouth 
area.  Subsurface  moisture  remains  poor. 

If  this  improved  weather  continues,  feed  supplies  from  grain  sorghums 
and  barley  will  be  large  this  year.  These  crops  compete  directly  with  com. 

Cash  corn  continued  to  gain  on  futures.  At  the  end  of  the  week  cash 
prices  were  11  to  12  cents  under  the  May  futures  contract,  compared  with  about 
1^  cents  a  week  ago.  This  is  a  usual  seasonal  change.  Corn  futures  broke  sharp- 
ly, the  decline  amounting  to  k   cents  at  times . 

Weakness  in  futures  resulted  as  traders  became  discouraged  by  continued 
selling  by  CCC  and  slow  movement  of  corn  into  loan. 

CCC  sold  7.3  million  bushels  of  corn  during  the  week  ending  March  20. 
Free  stocks  at  Chicago  increased  slightly  but  still  were  a  little  below  a  year 
ago. 

Government  sales  for  export  hamper  the  movement  of  corn  out  of  Chicago. 
If  there  is  any  one  factor  that  is  having  the  most  depressing  effect  on  the  corn 
market,  it  is  CCC  sales  for  export.  CCC  corn  movement  continues  to  be  large,  and 
reports  from  Washington  indicate  that  the  storage  problem  is  far  from  being  re- 
lieved. 
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Whether  current  prices  will  force  large  amounts  cf  corn  into  the  $1.25 
loan  is  not  clear.  What  farmers  do  with  their  corn  will  have  important  effects 
on  com  prices  in  the  next  few  months. 

Soybean  sales  from  the  country  remained  slow.  On  March  1,  2hk  million 
tushels  of  the  1956  crop  remained  for  processing,  export  and  carryover  compared 
with  l86  million  a  year  ago. 

May  soybean  futures  were  relatively  strong  because  of  the  rather  small 
supplies  that  could  be  delivered  and  their  rapid  movement  out  of  Chicago.  Trad- 
ers in  short  positions  were  worried  about  available  supplies. 

The  report  of  stocks  of  grains  and  soybeans  on  farms  April  1  will  be 
out  April  10.  It  should  be  checked  closely. 

Local  prices  on  Friday  were;  corn ;  soybeans ;  wheat ; 

oats .   (Editor:  Please  fill  in  prices  from  local  markets.) 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

April  30  Deadline  for  Wool  Payments 

URBANA --Applications  for  payments  under  the  I956  wool  price 
Incentive  program  must  be  filed  vlth  county  ASC  committees  by  April  30. 

Don  Walker,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  these  applications  should 
apply  to  any  wool  sold  between  April  1,  I956,  and  March  3I,  1957.  Wool 
sold  after  March  3I  will  be  eligible  for  1957  program  payments  to  be 
made  next  year. 

Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  documents  showing  the 
exact  net  proceeds  from  wool  sales.   Marketing  charges  for  freight  or 
other  services  should  be  deducted.  All  phases  of  the  transaction  must 
have  been  completed  by  the  March  3I  deadline. 

Walker  says  that  payments  on  these  applications  will  be  made 
j  sometime  this  summer  after  the  average  price  per  pound  received  by  U.S. 
producers  is  known.  Basis  for  payment  will  be  the  same  as  last  year, 
vlth  producers  getting  a  percentage  of  their  own  price.   The  higher  the 
price  they  get,  the  higher  their  payment  will  be. 

Percentage  paid  will  reflect  the  difference  between  the  aver- 
age price  all  producers  get  and  the  incentive  level  of  62  cents  a  pound. 
This  system  was  provided  for  by  the  195^  National  Wool  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  to  stimulate  wool  production  toward  a  300-million-pound 
national  goal. 

Payments  last  year  amounted  to  $^4.90  for  every  $100  that 
producers  earned  from  wool  sales. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

glpln  4-H  Girl  Wins  National  Award 

URBANA--Marlta  Thomson,  l8,  Route  3,  Elgin,  has  been  named 
National  Holsteln  4-H  Club   Champion  Girl   for   1956. 

In  addition,  she  was  also  named  National  Holsteln  4-H  Club 
Girl  Record-Keeping  Champion  for  1956  for  the  outstanding  dairy  pro- 
duction records  that    she   kept    in  the   4-H  dairy  project. 

National  Holsteln  Champion  Boy   is  Glen  Tenneson,20,    of  Sedro 
Wooley,   Washington,    while  William  Harrison,    l8,    Herndon,   Virginia,    is 
top  boy  in  the  record-keeping  program. 

These  annual  awards  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  represent   the  top  awards  for  the  thousands  of  American  farm 
youth  working  with  registered  Holsteln  cattle   in  their   junior  project 
vork. 

Both  Miss  Thomson  and  Tenneson  were  first  named  Holsteln 
champions  in  their  own  states.  They  competed  among  31  boys  and  21 
girls  from  31  different    states   for  national  honors. 

Daughter  of  Mr.    and  Mrs.   A.    C.   Thomson  of  Elgin,   Marita   has 
compiled  an  exceptionally  brilliant   record  of  achievement   during  her 
nine  years   in  4-H  Club  work.      In  the   course  of  her  active   career,    she 
has  built   a   herd  of   12   registered  Holsteln  cattle  and  has  made  305-day 
production  records   of  as   high  as   56I  pounds   of  butterfat. 

She   is  an  expert   and  avid   showman,    having  exhibited  her  cattle 
from  Memphis   to   Chicago.      She  has   collected  an  impressive  array  of 
championship  ribbons  and  has   developed   several  animals   prominent    in  the 
Holsteln  annual   Junior  All-America   selections. 
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Add  Marlta  Thomson  -  2 

Marita  has  been  equally  successful  in  4-H  judging  and  show- 
nianship  competition  and  has  completed  30  projects  in  home  economics  ^-H 
Club  work.   At  one  time  or  another  she  has  held  every  office  in  her  4-H 
Club  and  has  served  as  president  of  the  Tri-County  Junior  Hoist eln  Club, 
one  of  the  outstanding  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country.   She 
has  also  served  as  junior  club  leader  in  her  4-H  dairy  club. 

She  was  graduated  from  high  school  last  June  and  is  now  a 

student  nurse  at  the  Evanston  Hospital  School  of  Nursing.   She  and 

Tenneson  will  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 

Association  of  America  in  Indianapolis  in  June,  where  plaques  will  be 

awarded  to  them  in  recognition  of  their  newest  honors. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Bulky  Feeds  Can  Improve  Carcass  Quality 

URBANA --Feeding  more  bulk  to  finishing  pigs  in  a  University 
of  Illinois  test  improved  carcass  quality. 

However,  bulky  feeds  slowed  gains  and  made  them  more  expensive, 
says  D.  E.  Becker  of  the  swine  division  at  the  University's  College  of 
Agriculture.   Limiting  feed  to  the  test  pigs  only  slowed  their  rate  of 
gain. 

Feeding  bulky  rations  tended  to  increase  carcass  length  and 
percentage  of  lean  cuts  and  decreased  average  backfat  thickness,  Becker 
says. 

However,  the  economy  of  changing  your  feeding  methods  to  im- 
prove carcass  quality  will  depend  on  seasonal  prices,  premiums  for 
quality,  labor  supply  and  its  cost,  the  animal  scientist  points  out. 
You'll  also  have  to  add  the  cost  of  the  bulky  feeds  you  use  to  limit 
the  energy  intake  of  your  feeder  pigs. 

Becker  will  give  a  full  report  of  this  test  at  the  annual 
3vlne  Growers 'Day  program  at  Urbana  on  Tuesday,  April  16.  All  farmers 
interested  in  learning  latest  research  results  and  other  farmer  experi- 
ence are  invited  to  attend. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  APRIL  9,  1957 

This  Important  Race  Doesn't  Make  Headlines 

URBANA - -There • s  one  important  race  each  summer  that  never 
makes  the  sports  news  headlines. 

This  race  pits  "Hypoderma  lineatum"  against  "Bos  taurus"-- 
In  more  common  language,  adult  heel  flies  against  cattle.   Needless  to 
say,  the  flies  usually  win. 

But  Dr.  N.  D.  Levine  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  says  the  farmer  can  help  to  "handicap"  the  one- 
sided race  by  locking  the  flies  in  the  starting  gate.  He  can  do  it  by 
dusting  or  spraying  his  cattle  with  rotenone  before  the  cattle  grubs 
leave  the  animals'  backs  this  spring. 

Dr.  Levine  explains  that  when  grubs  emerge  from  the  skin  of 
cattle  they  drop  off  and  burrow  into  the  ground,  where  they  stay  during 
a  motionless  pupal  stage.  Adult  heel  flies  emerge  from  the  pupae  to 
pester  and  lay  eggs  on  the  legs  of  the  cattle.   In  trying  to  avoid 
their  unwelcome  guests,  the  cows  run  around  in  the  pasture,  lose  weight 
and,  as  a  result,  give  less  milk. 

In  addition,  the  eggs  that  the  flies  lay  on  the  cows'  legs 
hatch  into  tiny  grubs  that  work  their  way  through  the  animals'  bodies 
to  their  backs,  where  they  damage  the  hide  and  flesh.  Then  the  process 
is  repeated  the  next  year  unless  the  cattle  owner  breaks  the  cycle  by 
dusting  or  spraying  the  backs  of  the  cattle  before  the  grubs  emerge. 
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Add  Grubs  -  2 

Dr.  Levlne  says  that,  if  you  have  just  a  few  animals,  it  may 
be  easier  to  work  a  1^  percent  dust  into  their  backs.  Treat  large  herds 
with  a  power  sprayer,  spraying  once  a  month  with  a  mixture  of  7^  pounds 
of  5  percent  rotenone  powder  mixed  with  100  gallons  of  water  and  ap- 
plied under  400  pounds  of  pressure. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Ap^  Extension  Service  Serves  All  Farirors 

URBANA--Dean  Louis  B.  Howard,  director  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  emphasized  today  that  services  of  Illinois 
farm  and  home  advisers  are  available  to  all  farm  people  and  are  not 
limited  to  members  of  any  farm  organization. 

To  clear  up  any  misunderstanding,  Howard  quoted  from  the  code 
for  county  agricultural  and  home  economics  extension  workers  as  follows: 

"The  offices  of  the  farm  and  home  advisers  shall  be  open  to 
all  who  seek  educational  assistance..., 

"The  advisers  and  assistants  shall  at  all  times  be  considered 
employees  and  representatives  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  shall 
devote  their  entire  time  to  educational  work  and  appropriate  activities 
relating  to  such  work.  .  .  . 

"The  educational  service  provided  by  the  advisers  shall  be 
available  to  all  farm  c.nd  rural  people  and  to  all  urban  people  of  the 
counties  so  far  as  possible.... 

"All  extension  meetings  shall  be  announced  publicly  and  shall 
be  open  to  the  public .  .  .  .  " 

All  farm  and  home  advisers  have  copies  of  this  code  and  are 
expected  to  follow  it,  Hovard  said. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  University  and  the  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  have  alvrays  welcomed  the  support  and 
participation  of  interested  people  in  planning  and  carrying  on  exten- 
sion work. 
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Add  Extension  -  2 

Howard  pointed  out  that  in  the  past  county  farm  and  home 

bureaus  along  vlth  others  have  provided  valuable  local  guidance  for 

the  Extension  Service.   Members  of  the  farm  and  home  bureau  boards 

formerly  served  as  the  county  agricultural  extension  council  and  county 

home  economic  extension  council. 

In  order  to  remove  any  limit  on  representation,  the  farm  and 

home  bureau  boards  are  no  longer  designated  as  the  county  extension 

councils.   Instead  these  councils  are  now  composed  of  leading  farmers 

and  homemakers  who  are  interested  in  extension  work. 

The  main  function  of  the  councils  is  to  give  support  and 

direction  to  the  extension  program  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 

in  each  county.  They  may  accept  contributions  for  local  extension 

activities  but  shall  not  collect  dues,  engage  in  commercial  or  private 

enterprises  or  carry  on  legislative  activities. 

These  councils  are  appointed  for  a  two-year  term  by  the 

director  of  the  Extension  Service.  Or^'anizations  of  farmers  and  home- 
makers  may  recommend  persons  whom  they  wish  to  have  the  director  con- 
sider for  appointment.  The  director  may  or  may  not  accept  these  recom- 
mendations and  may  appoint  persons  to  serve  who  are  not  representatives 

of  any  organizations. 

Howard  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  purpose  in  asking  anyone 

to  serve  on  a  council  unless  he  has  a  real  interest  in  serving  exten- 
sion work  rather  than  merely  representing  a  farm  organization. 

As  an  example  of  the  Extension  Service's  willingness  to  work 
vith  all  people,  Howard  cites  the  figures  from  one  Illinois  county. 
Here  the  mothers  of  only  69  out  of  7OO  4-H  girls  belong  to  the  home 
bureau.  And  fathers  of  only  37  percent  of  almost  7OO  4-H  boys  are  farm 
bureau  members . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  IC,  1957 

HoF.3  Still  "Mortgage  Lifters"  "but  5!ound  Management  Needed 

URBANA--Hogs  still  qualify  as  "mortgage  lifters/'  W.  D. 
Buddemeler  told  the  Illinois  Bankers  Agricultural  Conference  meeting 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  today.   But  lenders  should  consider  the 
ability  of  the  hog  producers  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  fact  that 
they  are  raising  hogs,  he  stressed. 

Buddemeler  recalled  that  hogs  had  made  profits  In  16  of  the 
past  21  years.  This  Is  a  more  favorable  record  than  that  of  dairy 
herds,  feeder  cattle  or  poultry. 

But  hog  producers'  records  show  that  the  top  one-fourth  have 
made  50  percent  more  return  above  feed  costs  than  the  lowest  one-fourth. 

Even  In  1955,  when  hog  returns  were  the  lowest  In  21  years, 
the  top  one-fifth  of  hog  producers  realized  $129  for  every  $100  of  feed 
fed,  Buddemeler  pointed  out.  This  was  only  $6  short  of  meeting  all 
costs. 

The  15  percent  of  producers  with  the  lowest  returns  got  back 
only  $82  for  every  $100  of  feed  fed.  They  lost  $l8  for  every  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed  and  received  nothing  for  labor  and  other  capital. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Buddemeler  cited  the  opinions  of  2  0 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  fleldmen  about  future  hog  business 
trends.   They  expect  more  specialization  in  hog  production,  with  larger 
production  per  farm.   About  half  of  the  fleldmen  surveyed  felt  that  a 
farmer  could  not  get  reasonable  efficiency  unless  he  kept  15  to  20  sows 
for  farrowing  or  raised  30  to  ^5  litters  a  year. 
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Add  Hogs  -  2 

Further  improvements   in  feeding  efficiency  seem  probable. 
More  production  testing  and  improvement  in  breeding  and  quality  are 
expected.   A  trend  toward  more  confinement  of  hogs  to  drylot  or  con- 
crete also  seems  likely. 

Although  Buddemeier  expressed  no   reason  to  be  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  hog  business,  he  did  warn  of  increasing  com- 
petition faced  by  hog  raisers.   Low-cost  vegetable  fat  has  replaced 
lard  in  many  households.   Low-cost  broilers  and  eggs  produced  in  large^ 
scale  specialized  operations  are  making  low-cost  sources  of  meat  and 
protein  available  that  compete  directly  with  pork. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALEITOAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 
May  2      Bulk  Milk  Tank  Haulers  School,  Springfield 


IP 

May  h  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association  Pig  Sale,  AmlDoy 


I 


May  6      if-H  Vegetable  Judging  School,  7:30  P.M.,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana 

May  9      Brownstown  Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Fayette  County 

May  10     Orchard  Twilight  Meeting,  3:00  P.M.^  Nugent -Schapanski  Orchards, 
Grafton 

May  11     Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association  Pig  Sale,  Lincoln 

May  13-18   Leisurecraft  and  Counseling  C?mp,  k-E  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello 

May  18     State  Junior  Judging  and  Showmanship  School,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Springfield 

May  18-19   Illinois  Square  Dance  Callers'  Association,  i+-H  Memorial  Camp, 
Monticello 

May  21     Bulk  Milk  Tank  Haulers  School,  Rockf ord 

May  23-2U   Conference  of  Production  Credit  Association  Fieldmen,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana 

May  26  Rural  Life  and  k-E   Sunday 

May  27  Enfield  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  White  County 

May  28  Farm  Machinery  Lay,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

May  28  Ewing  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Franklin  County 

May  29  Toledo  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Cumberland  County 

June  2     Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Twin  Lakes  Park, 
Paris 

June  3     Raleigh  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Saline  County 

June  k  West  Salem  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Edwards  County 

June  h  Carbondale  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Jackson  County 

June  5-7    State  P*F.A.  Convention,  Springfield 
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Add  Events  Calendar  -  2 

June  6     k'E   and  F.F.A.  Lamb  Marketing  Day,  National  Stock  Yards,  E.  St.  Louis 
June  10    Newton  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Jasper  County- 
June  11    Carlinville  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Macoupin  County 
June  12    Hartsburg  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Logan  County 

June  12     Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  Summer  Orchard  Day,  Eckert 
Orchard  Association  Farm,  Belleville 

June  13  Minonk  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Woodford  County 

June  Ik  McNabb  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Marshall -Putnam  County 

June  17  U-H  Vegetable  Judging  School,  7:30  P.M.,  Danville 

June  l8  Carthage  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Hancock  County 

June  18-19  F.F.A,  State  Judging  Contest,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

June  19  Aledo  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Mercer  County 

June  20  Dixon  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Lee  County 

June  25     Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Hotel,  Urbana 

June  26     Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Association  and  Illinois  Seed  Dealers 

Association  Annual  Field  Day,  University  of  Illinois  Agronomy  Farm, 
Urbana 

June  27    Agronomy  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

June  27-28  Press -Radio -TV  Field  Days  sponsored  by  Illinois  Farm  Writers  and 
Broadcasters  Association,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  11,  1957 


Choose  Foundation  Plantings  V/ith  Care 

by  H.  R.  Kemmerer 
Specialist  in  Landscape  Gardening,  University  of  Illinois 

URBAl'iA — All  the  plants  around  your  home --trees,  shrats,  vines,  annuals 
and  perennials --are  part  of  the  setting.  Plantings  around  the  foundation  are 
meant  to  tie  the  house  in  with  its  surroundings.  But  plantings  need  not  and  of- 
ten should  not  be  limited  to  the  area  next  to  the  foundation. 

For  best  results,  you* 11  want  to  keep  some  basic  ideas  in  mind: 

Aim  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  your  home  rather  than  make  it 
merely  a  background  for  the  plants.  While  foundation  plantings  should  have  enough 
variety  to  give  interest,  they  should  not  be  so  varied  that  they  detract  attention 
from  the  house. 

Repeat  the  balance  of  the  house  in  the  plantings.  If  your  house  is 
syEmetricEil,  the  windows  and  the  architectural  arrangement  are  the  same  on  each 
side  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  house.  You  will  want 
to  repeat  this  balance  in  the  plantings.  With  an  asymmetrical  design,  you'll 
want  to  follow  an  informal  balance,  with  variation  in  plant  heights  and  groupings 
near  corners  and  entrance. 

Let  grass  grow  right  up  to  the  front  of  the  house  in  places — if  the 
foundation  is  attractive.  When  your  house  has  only  a  four-  to  five-inch  foun- 
dation, you ^11  find  it  appealing  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  foundation  exposed 
and  let  grass  grow  right  up  to  it.  If  the  foundation  is  high,  however,  you'll  get 
a  better  effect  by  screening  it  entirely. 

Tie  in  foundation  plantings  with  other  plants  in  surro^onding  areas. 
Small  groups  of  plants  along  the  drive  or  walk  may  be  used  to  extend  the  plantings 
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Add  plant ingvS  —  2 

away  from  the  house.  Then  lawn,  plants  and  house  all  "become  one  unit  instead  of 
giving  the  impression  that  here  is  a  lavn  and  there  a  house  with  some  plants 
around  it. 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  suggestions,  here  are  some  things  you  von*t 
want  to  do  if  you  are  to  get  the  best  results  in  landscaping  your  home: 

Don*t  indulge  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  colors  and  textures. 

DonH  conceal  attractive  brick  or  stone  with  too  many  plants. 

Don*t  cover  windows  with  plants. 

Don*t  have  a3JL  the  plants  hugging  the  foundation. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  APRIL  12,  1957 

Gives  Ten  Ways  to  Borrov  Safely,  Increase  Farm  Earnings 

URBANA--Ten  rules  for  sound  and  wise  use  of  credit  in  farm- 
ing were  given  today  by  A .  T.  Anderson,  University  of  Illinois  farm 
credit  specialist . 

Farm  families  are  often  justified  in  borrowing  money  to  meet 
operating  expenses  and  make  capital  investments,  but  borrowing  does 
increase  risk,  Anderson  pointed  out. 

He  listed  the  following  rules  to  reduce  borrowing  risks: 

1.  Use  loans  only  for  purposes  that  will  increase  income. 

2.  Limit  borrowing  for  enterprises  that  you  do  not  fully 
understand. 

3.  To  keep  debts  low,  use  your  loan  for  purposes  that  will 
return  the  most  for  every  dollar  borrowed  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

4.  Study  price  trends,  especially  on  items  you  plan  to  buy 
with  borrowed  money. 

5.  Keep  debts  in  line  with  your  net  worth. 

6.  Keep  debts  in  line  with  your  probable  income. 

7.  Select  a  dependable  lender  who  will  give  the  best  terms. 

8.  Have  a  definite  repayment  program. 

9.  Be  businesslike,  fair  and  frank  with  your  lender. 
10.   Have  adequate  insurance  for  added  risks. 

These  rules  are  part  of  the  new  pocket -sized  Circular  770, 

I 

"Borrowing  to  Increase  F^rm  Earnings  With  Minimum  Risk,"  just  published 

by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  A  companion 

leaflet,  "Rate  Yourself  as  a  Credit  Risk,"  Circular  769,  is  designed  to 
l^elp  a  farmer  decide  whether  he  will  make  a  good  credit  risk.   Copies 
cf  these  circulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  any  Illinois  farm 
adviser  or  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana . 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY,    APRIL   12,    1957 


Check  Llghtnlng-Rod  Ground  Connections 
During  Spring  Clean-Up 


URBANA--The   lightning  protection  system  on  your  buildings 
is  only  as   good  as  the  ground  rods,   according  to  the  University  of  Illi 
nol3  extension  safety   specialist. 

0.   L.   Hogsett    says  the  ground  rods  often  rust   off  a   few 
Inches  below  the  ground.     The  rod  may  look  solid,   but   it   won't   protect 
anything. 

Spring  brings  thunder  showers  that    also   include   lots  of 
lightning.     You  should  include   lightning  rod  inspection  in  your  spring 
clean-up.      Give  your  whole  protection  system  a  good  going-over,  espe- 
cially the  ground  connections.      If  you  can  break  a  ground  rod,    it   was 
too  weak  and  rusted  to  do  any  good. 

Replace    broken  rods  with  new  5/8-inch  rods  8  feet   long. 
36  a  good  clamp  to  fasten  the   cable  to  the  rod. 

Check  to   see  that   livestock  haven't   broken  the   junction  be- 
•ween  cables  and  ground  rod  through  constant    rubbing  on  the   cables. 

A   good   spring  clean-up  makes   any   farm  safer. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Gradually  Make  the  Change  to  Pasture 

URBANA--L.  R.  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  suggests  that  dairymen  not 
turn  their  cows  out  to  pasture  too  early. 

Pasturing  too  early  can  damage  young  plants  permanently  and 
cut  down  the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures  all  summer. 

Fryman  believes  that  grass-legume  mixtures  should  be  at  least 
^  to  8  inches  tall  before  being  grazed.  The  ground  should  be  dry 
enough  to  be  firm  or  the  cattle  will  damage  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Feed  some  dry  roughage  to  cows  from  the  time  you  first  turn 
them  out  until  they  gave  a  chance  to  ^^et  accustomed  to  the  lush, 
succulent  grass. 

Early  pasture  contains  lots  of  water.  Even  though  it  is 
highly  digestible,  high-producing  cows  can't  eat  enough  of  it  to  meet 
their  needs.   They'll  therefore  need  some  grain.  You  can  use  a  low- 
protein  mixture  of  corn  and  oats.  The  best  guide  is  to  feed  enough 
grain  to  maintain  normal  body  weight  and  to  keep  milk  production  up. 

Give  your  cows  free  access  to  salt  and  a  simple  mineral  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  salt  and  steamed  bonemeal  in  weather-protected 
boxes  on  pasture.   If  needed,  you  can  use  trace-mineralized  salt  in- 
stead of  regular  salt. 

Cows  won't  need  protein  supplement  on  spring  pasture.  But, 
as  the  pastures  mature,  you'll  need  to  add  some  protein  supplement  to 
the  grain  mix. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Encourage  Estate  Planning  Among  Farmers,  Bankers  Told 

URBANA--The  greatest  service  that  bankers  and  trust  officers 
can  perform  is  to  make  farm  people  conscious  of  their  wealth  and  the 
possible  consequences  of  transfer  of  estates  without  planning.  That's 
■^'hat  N.  G.  P.  Krausz  told  the  Illinois  Bankers  attending  their  annual 
agricultural  conference  this  past  week  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Some  farm  estates  now  run  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  whenallland  and 
equipment  are  considered. 

Krausz  pointed  out  that,  in  50  taxable  farm  estates  in  five 
Illinois  counties,  the  federal  estate  tax  was  substantial  in  estates 
:ver  $100,000.   In  estates  from  $100,000  to  $140,000,  the  tax  averaged 
$6,069.   Estates  from  $l80,000  to  $250,000  had  federal  taxes  of  $20,348. 

The  average  total  deduction  for  taxes  and  other  costs  for 
all  estates  averaged  15^  percent  of  the  gross  value.  This  was  for  only 
one  transfer.   In  many  cases  the  same  property  is  probated  twice  before 
title  is  vested  in  the  children,  so  this  would  swell  the  deduction  to 
31  percent . 

Fragmenting  of  farms  is  also  becoming  a  problem,  Krausz 

stated.  Out  of  I37  heirs  receiving  real  estate,  50  received  less  than 

U  acres  and  78  receiveci  less  than  8I  acres. 

Through  estate  planning,  a  farmer  can  save  taxes.  But  to  do 
30  requires  planning  and  action.   Krausz  said  bankers,  and  trust 
officers  should  encourage  farmers  to  do  some  initial  planning  with 
the  family  and  then  consult  with  an  attorney. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Soil  Bank  May  Reduce  Wheat  Supply  But  Not  Feed  Grains 

URBANA --Marketing  quotas  and  the  soil  bank  wheat  acreage  re- 
serve will  reduce  the  wheat  surplus  to  some  extent,  W.  N.  Thompson, 
University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist,  told  Illinois  bankers 
at  their  agricultural  conference  this  past  week.  The  certainty  of  soil 
bank  payments  is  a  real  attraction  where  drouths  are  common  and  serious 
he  pointed  out  . 

Thompson  was  not  optimistic  about  reducing  feed  grain  supplie 
however.  The  heavy  increase  in  barley  and  grain  sorghum  acreage  in- 
dicates that  some  of  the  gains  made  by  putting  corn  land  into  acreage 
reserve  will  be  offset  by  diverting  acres  to  other  feed  crops. 

To  get  farmer  participation  in  the  soil  bank,  the  bankers 
were  told  that  payments  would  have  to  be  large  enough  to  offset  the 
loss  in  income  from  leaving  land  unharvested.   Participation  in  the 
soil  bank  is  most  attractive  to  farmers  in  areas  where  yields  are  low 
and  vary  widely. 

When  payments  are  based  on  production  during  a  historical 
period,  farmers  with  low  risk  and  high  yields  are  not  encouraged  to 
participate,  Thompson  stated. 

The  conservation  reserve  program  will  be  used  on  a  few  Illi- 
nois farms,  but  it  will  have  little  general  significance  in  this  state, 
he  concluded. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  April  12,  1957. 

URBAM- -Grain  markets  i^ere  choppy  and  erratic  during  the  week  ending 
April  12,  reports  the  University  of  Illinois  gram  marketing  staff.  Corn  was 
moderately  stronger  at  about  $1.19  bid  to  east  central  Illinois  farmers.  At  $1.20, 
the  grain  trade  expects  farmers  to  become  willing  sellers.  Cash  corn  prices  con- 
tinued to  gain  on  futures. 

Soybeans  were  moderately  lower.  May  futures  were  k   l/2  to  5  cents  over 
the  July  contracts,  which  is  opposite  the  usual  relationship.  Reason  for  this  dif- 
ference is  the  tight  current  supply  and  the  more  liberal  sales  policy  expected  after 
CCC  takes  over  loan  beans  on  May  31. 

The  trade  was  worried  about  whether  there  were  enough  stocks  in  Chicago 
for  delivery  on  May  contracts.  Stocks  are  less  than  one -half  of  a  year  ago  but  are 
the  third  largest  on  record  for  this  time  of  year. 

Corn  stocks  on  farms  April  1  were  1,6  billion  bushels  compared  to  almost 
1.5  billion  last  year.  Disappearance  off  farms  from  January  through  March  was  flS 
million  bushels  compared  to  721  million  last  year.  Stocks  of  corn  in  all  positions 
will  be  reported  later  this  month. 

The  increase  in  farm  stocks  shows  the  need  for  a  large  into  loan  move- 
ment if  we  are  to  have  the  tightness  in  market  supplies  that  took  place  last  spring 
and  summer.  The  movement  into  loan  so  far  is  only  slightly  larger  than  last  year. 
There  is  not  enough  corn  eligible  for  the  $1.50  loan  to  produce  tightness.  The 
corn  price  during  the  next  few  months  will  depend  much  on  farmers  reactions  to  the 
present  corn  price  in  relation  to  the  $1.25  loan  rate. 

Soybean  stocks  on  farms  April  1  were  ll6  million  bushels  compared  to  60 
million  bushels  a  year  ago.  Stocks  in  all  positions  will  be  reported  about  April  2k» 
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Country  elevators  stocks  vill  profcably  total  50  to  55  million  "bushels,  based  on 
past  relationships.  A  year  ago,  there  vere  27  million  "bushels  in  this  position. 
Supplies  in  terminals  and  processing  plants  are  belov  a  year  ago. 

These  figures  shov  a  large  supply  of  soybeans  and  an  unusually  large 
percent  of  the  crop  is  still  in  farmer's  hands.  Of  ll6  million  bushels  on  farms, 
about  25  million  are  under  loan. 
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Fayette  Oats  Distributed  to  Seed  Producers 

URBANA — Sixty-eight   experienced  seed  producers   in  31   Illi- 
nois counties  throughout   the   state  will  plant   2,057  bushels  of  Fayette 
oats  this   spring,    reports  W.   0.    Scott,   University  of  Illinois   crops 
specialist.     These  growers  will  increase  this  new  early  variety  to  make 
It  available  to  more  farmers  in  1958. 

Scott   says  there  has  been  a  demand  for  an  early-maturing 
variety   so  that   growers  can  spread  their  harvest   operations.     By  using 
varieties  with  different  maturities,   farmers  with  large  oat  acreages 
can  harvest  all  varieties  before  the   crop  becomes  over-ripe.      Growers 
in  southern  Illinois  want   early  maturity  to  escape   hot   weather  during 
heading. 

Payette  matures  from  three  to  five  days  before  Clinton  and 

one  to  two  days  earlier  than  Nemaha.      Scott   says  it   is  also  resistant 

to  leaf  rust  and  Race  7  of  stem  rust.  It  was  developed  at  the  University 

of  Wisconsin  from  crosses  of  Vicland,   Branch,    Clinton  2  and  Sante  Fe. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Spring  Brings  Mixed  Blessings  to  Cattle  Owner 

URBANA --Spring  brings  with  It  mixed  blessings  to  cattlemen. 
That  lush  green  pasture  will  soon  look  mighty  good.  But  the  cattle 
owner  mustn't  be  so  blinded  by  all  that  green  feed  that  he  overlooks 
the  possibility  of  bloat . 

Dr.  H.  J.  Hardenbrook  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  warns  that  bloat  has  apparently  been  Increasing 
In  recent  years.  He  says  that  legumes  are  the  worst  offender,  espe- 
cially during  periods  of  lush,  rapid  growth. 

Although  there's  no  sure  way  of  preventing  bloat,  Dr.  Harden- 
brook says  that  authorities  pretty  well  agree  that  pastures  containing 
50  percent  of  legumes  or  less  are  fairly  safe.  However,  such  things 
as  soil  fertility,  weather,  climate,  and  grazing  habits  may  make  some 
difference.   So  it's  a  good  idea  to  go  slow  in  putting  your  cattle  on 
legumes  and  to  call  your  veterinarian  if  you  see  any  signs  of  bloating. 

When  cattle  come  down  with  bloat,  two  treatments  are  generally 
used.   In  cases  of  frothy  bloat,  detergents  or  def earning  agents  help 
to  control  the  gas.   In  serious  non- frothy  cases,  the  veterinarian  may 
need  to  use  surgery,  but  various  medicines  may  clear  up  less  serious 
non-frothy  cases. 

Dr.  Hardenbrook  emphasizes  that,  while  some  cases  of  bloat 
recover  without  treatment,  the  waiting  policy  is  risky.   Prompt  treat- 
ment generally  insures  a  high  percentage  of  recoveries. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Safety  Field  Days  Set  for  July  23  and  25 

URBANA- -Safety  demonstrations  will  be  featured  at  the  3rd 
Annual  Safety  Field  Days.   The  field  day  for  the  northern  half  of 
Illinois  will  be  July  23  at  DeKalb.   The  one  for  the  southern  half  of 
the  state  will  be  on  July  25  in  Marlon  County  at  Salem,  according  to 
0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture.   These  one-day  events  are  open  to  the 
public,  and  everyone  who  is  interested  in  farm  and  home  safety  is 
urged  to  attend. 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  will  sponsor  the  field  days. 
Local  organizations  in  the  DeKalb  and  Salem  areas  will  also  work 
closely  with  the  council  in  staging  the  events. 

This  year  there  are  two  field  days  in  different  areas  of  the 
state  so  that  everyone  will  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  without  having 
to  drive  too  far.   The  two  previous  field  days  were  held  in  Springfield 
and  Urbana. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  safety  field  days  are  to  give 
those  who  have  or  may  have  responsibility  for  local  safety  programs 
a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  demonstration  exhibits  and  other 
safety  material  that  may  be  adapted  for  their  local  areas. 

Also,  it  is  hoped  that  individuals  may  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  safety  problem  that  we  face  in  today's  modern  living 
and  farming. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  l8,  1957 


Bulk  Milk  Training  School  Meets  In  LaSalle 


URBANA--A  one-day  traning  school  for  bulk  milk  tank  haulers 
will  be  held  at  the  Kaskaskla  Hotel,  LaSalle,  on  April  25,  according 
to  P.  H,  Tracy,  University  of  Illinois  dairy  technologist. 

Reason  for  the  school  is  that  all  bulk  milk  tank  haulers  in 
Illinois  are  required  to  have  a  license  to  sample  and  grade  milk.  But 
this  license  is  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  only 
after  an  applicant  has  attended  a  training  school. 

Haulers  attending  the  school  should  be  present  at  all  ses-  - 
sions,  Tracy  says.  Registration  starts  at  8:30  a.m.  GST.  Classes  be- 
gin at  9:30  a.m. 

The  school  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health,  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  Department  of  Food  Technology. 

Representatives  of  these  agencies  will  discuss  the  need  for 
training  bulk  tank  haulers,  their  necessary  qualifications, lavs  reg- 
elating bulk  milk  pick-ups,  what  constitutes  quality  in  milk,  duties  of 
l3Ulk  tank  pick-up  and  milk  judging. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  l8,  1957 
Irrigation  Boosts  Corn  Yields  at  Dixon  Springs 

DIXON  SPRINGS--Four  Inches  of  irrigation  vat er  brought  corn 
yields  of  112  and  110  bushels  an  acre  in  I955  and  I956  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 

L.  E.  Gard,  Station  researcher,  reports  that  these  yields 
vere  made  vrlthout  fertilizer  other  than  basic  soil  treatment  applied 
seven  years  earlier  when  the  fields  were  renovated  and  put  into  grass 
and  legumes. 

This  particular  five-acre  area-  of  thin,  grey  timber  soil 
vas  treated  with  1,000  pounds  of  rock  phosphate  and  three  tons  of  lime 
an  acre  in  19^7.  Then  the  land  was  pastured  for  seven  years  with  good 
stands  of  legumes  and  grasses. 

Corn  yields  on  this  area  without  additional  fertilizer 
and  without  Irrigation  in  1955  and  1956  were  87  and  8I  bushels  re- 
spectively, Gard  says.   Both  seasons  were  about  average  in  both  rain- 
fall and  temperature. 

Forty  dollars  worth  of  mixed  fertilizer  an  acre  plowed  down 

resulted  in  a  reduction  of  four  bushels  an  acre  in  yield  in  1955  and  an 

Increase  of  11  bushels  an  acre,  to  92  bushels,  in  1956. 

Irrigating  the  fertilized  area  increased  corn  yields  from 
112  to  118  bushels  in  1955  and  from  110  to  115  bushels  in  1956. 

In  this  experiment,  plowing  down  the  additional  fertilizer 
did  not  pay  either  with  or  without  Irrigation,  Gard  points  out.   In- 
stead, the  emphasis  on  thin,  timber  soils  should  be  put  on  bringing 
fertility  levels  up  at  the  time  of  renovation  and  keeping  a  good  growth 
of  legume-grass  cover  on  the  fields  until  time  to  grow  a  crop  of  grain. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  l8,  1957 

Weanling  Pig  Sales  at  Amboy  and  Llnuoln 

URBANA-- Illinois  ^-H  and  FFA  members  will  have  a  chance  to 
buy  purebred  gilts  and  barrows  for  their  project  work  at  two  weanling 
pig  sales  in  May. 

First  of  the  sales  will  be  at  the  Lee  County  4-H  Center, 
north  of  Amboy  on  Saturday,  May  4,  at  1:00  p.m.   The  second  is  scheduled 
for  the  4-H  Sale  Pavilion  at  Lincoln  on  Saturday,  May  11,  also  start- 
ing at  1:00  p.m.   Both  are  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Im- 
provement Association. 

H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  commercial  breeders 
are  consigning  high-quality  purebred  stock  to  the  sale  to  provide  good 
breeding  stock  for  4-H  and  FFA  projects. 

Some  aspects  of  tho  sale  will  also  provide  funds  for  the 

ISHIA  to  strengthen  its  present  programs  and  to  start  new  projects  in 

behalf  of  the  Illinois  swine  industry.   Swine  growers  will  also  have  a 

chance  to  contribute  to  the  1957  program  of  the  National  Swine  Growers 

Council.  Each  consignor  is  being  asked  to  donate  the  selling  price  of 
one  pig. 

Purebred  breeders  may  consign  up  to  three  head  to  the  sale, 
and  commercial  lots  can  be  as  large  as  one  litter  or  a  maximum  of  10 

head. 

Registration  papers  will  be  furnished.   All  hogs  will  be 
treated  against  cholera  and  will  be  large  enough  to  grow  out,  Russell 
says. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  sale  is  Walker  C. 
Shinkle,  Sterling.   Other  committee  members  are  Frank  Wujek,  Mendota; 
Robert  Altman,  Pleasant  Plains;  Chal  Rinehart,  Delavan,  and  Russell, 
^^rite  for  a  consignment  blank  or  purchasing  information  about  the  sale 
^0  any  committee  member  or  to  Fred  B.  Koppln,  executive  secretary  of 
'he  association,  Lincoln. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  APRIL   19,    1957 

go  Percent   Full-Season  Control  of  Grass  With  New  Herbicide 

URBANA--Corn  and   soybean  farmers  will  be  able  to  use  Randox, 
a  preemergence  grass-killing  herbicide  this   spring,   Earl  C.    Spurrier, 
extension  agronomist   at   the  University  of  Illinois,    reported  today. 
It  has  been  cleared  by  the   Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  for  crop- 
land use. 

Randox  kills  wild  millet   or  giant   foxtail,   green  and  yellow- 
foxtail,   barnyard  grass  and  other  annual  grasses  that   infest   cultivated 
crops.     This   chemical  can  be  used  on  both  corn  and   soybeans. 

According  to   Spurrier,   Randox   should  be  applied  at   the 
broadcast   rate  of  four  quarts   in  20  gallons  of  water  per  acre  at   plant- 
ing time.      It   is  most   effective  when  the  ground  contains  enough  moisture 
at  application  time  to   cause  weed  seeds  to  germinate. 

Test   of  this  new  herbicide   in  1956  indicated  that    it    is  very 
effective  when  moisture  conditions  are  right.     On  23  cornfields  where 
Randox  was  applied,   there  was  over  80  percent   full-season  control  of 
annual  grasses. 

When  Randox  was  mixed  with  2,4-D     to  control  both  grass  and 
broadleaf  weeds,  many  locations   reported  90  percent   full-season  control. 
Even  when  the  grass  was  not  fully  controlled,    corn  yields  were  higher. 

Cost   of  applying  Randox  can  be  reduced  by  band  application, 
Spurrier  points  out.     A   10-lnch  band  applied  directly  over  the  planted 
row  would  require  about   one  quart   of  Randox  and  5  gallons  of  water  per 
acre. 
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Add  New  Herbicide  -  2 

Under  most  conditions  Randox  is  effective  from  three  to  five 
weeks  after  treatment.   But  Spurrier  warns  that  too  early  cultivation 
after  a  broadcast  application  may  reduce  its  effectiveness.  When 
cultivating  the  row  centers  of  band-treated  fields,  use  cultivator 
fenders  to  protect  the  treated  areas  and  to  prevent  fresh  weed  seeds 
from  getting  into  the  row. 

Randox  should  be  handled  carefully,  as  it  is  highly  irritating 

to  the  skin.  Wear  rubber  gloves  and  goggles  to  prevent  possible  injury. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  APRIL  19,  1957 

Farmers  Can  See  New  Weed  Control  Chemicals  At  Work 

URBANA-- Illinois  farmers  will  be  able  to  observe  many  of  the 
new  weed  control  chemicals  in  action  this  summer  and  fall. 

Earl  C.  Spurrier,  University  of  Illinois  extension  agronomist, 
reported  today  that  farmers  in  58  counties  would  carry  on  165  different 
demonstration  tests  this  year.   In  1956,  farmers  in  43  counties  co- 
operated and  results  were  collected  at  77  locations.  About  2,350 
farmers  attended  field  meetings  on  these  test  plots.  This  is  the  most 
extensive  state-wide  weed  control  demonstration  in  the  United  States. 

Spurrier  announced  that  demonstrations  and  tests  would  be 
made  with  Randox,  Dowpon,  DNPB  (dinitro),  amino  triazole  (ATA)  and 
2-4, D. 

From  these  tests  farmers  will  be  able  to  get  first-hand  in- 
formation on  the  use  and  effectiveness  of  the  new  chemicals.   In  ad- 
dition, the  agronomists  will  be  able  to  see  how  good  the  chemicals  are 
under  farm  conditions,  and  farmers  can  see  approved  practices  of  apply- 
ing and  using  chemical  weed  controls. 

The  program  is  also  designed  to  find  out  how  important 
cultivation  is  in  controlling  weeds  to  prevent  crop  loss  and  how 
effectively  chemicals  can  be  substituted  for  cultivation  without  ad- 
verse effects  on  crop  yields. 
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Add  Chemicals  at  Work  -  2 


Counties  Carrying  on  Weed  Control  Demonstrations  In  1957 


Boone 

Edwards 

Kankakee 

Piatt 

Bureau 

Effingham 

Knox 

Pike 

Calhoun 

Payette 

Livingston 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Pulton 

Logan 

Sangamon 

Cass 

Gallatin 

Macoupin 

Scott 

Clark 

Greene 

Madison 

St.  Clair 

Clay 

Grundy 

Marlon 

Stephenson 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Annuals  In  Your  Garden 

By  C.  E.  Ackermnn 
Floriculture  Extension  Specialist,  University  of  Illincis 

URBANA--Some  of  the  most  attractive  flowers  used  for  horne  teautification 
are  the  co]#rful  annuals.  They  are  valued  not  only  for  their  ovn  beauty,  but  for 
the  beauty  they  develop  in  the  scer.es  ir.  which  they  are  a  part.  Obtaining  a  beautiful 
landscape  effect  with  flowering  annuals  is  not  merely  a  icatter  of  chance,  but  rather 
is  the  result  of  appropriate  selection  and  arrangement. 

The  characteristics  of  plants  and  flowers  that  are  basic  in  developing 
pleasing  effects  are  their  color,  form  and  texture.  Garden  coniposition  is  largely 
a  matter  of  combining  and  arranging  these  characteristics  to  form  attractive  patterns 
in  the  general  scene. 

To  give  a  pleasing  and  harmonious  effect,  use  flowers  in  which  no  more  than 
two  or  three  colors  predominate  at  the  same  time.  Strive  for  simplicity  in  color. 

Use  form  to  achieve  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  or  billowy  patterns  for 
expression  of  rhythm,  harmony  and  balance.  Use  the  line  form  of  plants  to  accent, 
define,  limit  or  subdue  other  parts  of  the  garden  or  landscape  scene. 

Annuals  are  generally  classified  into  three  form  groups.  The  tall  species 
or  varieties  are  called  background  forms,  the  medium-sized  are  called  the  middle 
ground  forms,  and  the  short  ones  are  called  foreground  forms. 

Use  texture  in  the  garden  to  produce  unity  of  effect.  Use  fine-textured 
plants  to  achieve  nearby  effects  and  coarse -textured  plants  to  achieve  distant  effects. 
Avoid  mixing  the  two. 

The  annuals  lend  themselves  to  other  uses  in  the  garden  too.  They  can  be 

used  to  cover  and  decorate  bare  areas  where  perennials  have  been  killed.  They  can 

be  used  to  complement  the  various  perennials  or  to  brighten  dull  areas  in  the  garden. 
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One  of  the  many  pleasures  ia  annual  flower  gardening  is  planning  and 
rearranging  the  garden  scene  from  time  to  time  to  get  pleasing  seasonal  effects. 
Strive  for  simplicity  in  your  garden  or  landscape  pattern. 

Annuals  need  only  a  moderate  amount  of  care  to  do  well.  Most  annuals  grow 
well  in  a  sunny  location.  They  will  grew  well  in  all  types  of  garden  soils  provided 
drainage  is  adequate  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Putting  on  suitable  fertilizers  will 
help  to  improve  soils  of  low  fertility. 

If  the  soil  in  your  garden  is  a  heavy  clay,  mix  some  coarse  sand  and 
organic  matter  into  the  top  six  inches  to  help  make  it  mellow.  During  the  growing 
season,  when  the  soil  becomes  dry,  slowly  apply  enough  water  towetittoa  depth  of 
about  six  inches. 

Gardening  can  be  fun  if  you  plan  your  annual  flower  garden  before  you 

plant,  and  then  plant  to  get  the  specific  effects  you  plan. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Rural  Areas  Hit  Hard  by  Lightning 

URBANA- -Ninety  percent  of  the  damage  done  by  lightning  occurs 
in  rural  areas.   Each  year  lightning  kills  around  36O  persons.  Injures 
900  more  and  causes  about  $18,000,000  worth  of  property  damage  In  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  this  loss  Is  needless,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension 
safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
A  system  of  lightning  rods,  securely  fastened  and  veil  grounded,  will 
give  buildings  almost  perfect  protection. 

To  protect  yourself  from  lightning,  observe  these  few  rules: 
when  caught  In  an  electrical  storm,  take  cover  In  a  building  protected 
by  lightning  rods,  if  possible.   Stay  away  from  open  windows  or  doors 
and  fireplaces,  stoves,  pipes  or  other  metal  objects. 

Lightning  tends  to  strike  the  highest  point  in  an  area,  so 

stay  away  from  isolated  buildings,  towers  or  lone  trees.   If  you 

are  caught  in  the  open  during  a  severe  storm,  lie  on  the  ground  so  that 

you  won't  be  a  target  for  lightning. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET— Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  April  19,  1957. 

URBANA- -Lower  prices  along  with  lighter  receipts  were  the  outstanding 
features  in  the  grain  market  for  the  week  ending  April  19,  reports  the  University  of 
Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Soybean  prices  dropped  about  3  l/2  cents,  wheat  2 
to  3  cents,  and  com  1  cent.  Oats  were  about  steady. 

Soybean  price  decline  resulted  from  weakness  in  soybean  oil  and  meal  prices. 
Meal  prices  recovered  most  of  their  loss  by  the  close  of  the  week,  but  oil  prices 
did  not.  The  oil  price  decline  for  the  week  was  equal  to  about  5  cents  a  bushel  on 
soybeans . 

Soybean  processing  margins  are  narrow  considering  that  there  are  more 
1956  soybeans  than  will  be  processed  this  season.  This  means  that  current  soybean 
prices  are  holding  because  of  light  selling  by  farmers.  Bids  to  east-central  Illi- 
nois farmers  were  $2.27  a  bushel. 

Com  prices  strengthened  early  in  the  week  because  of  trade  demand  for 
com  from  the  country.  But  prices  declined  later.  Bids  to  east -central  Illinois 
fanners  at  $1.17  were  apparently  not  high  enough  to  induce  sales  or  low  enough  to 
drive  large  amounts  into  the  loan.  Farmers  have  until  mid-May  to  get  a  loan  and  to 
the  end  of  May  to  get  a  purchase  agreement.  A  purchase  agreement  may  prove  to  be 
very  cheap  price  insurance. 

Lower  prices  for  new  wheat  reflect  improved  crop  prospects  and  are  normal 
for  this  time  of  year.  Bids  to  farmers  at  about  $1.92  and  July  futures  at  $2.li^  re- 
flect an  active  interest  by  buyers  in  cash  wheat  and  elevator  space  to  store  it.  A 
larger  crop  than  now  expected  or  a  tightening  of  storage  space  would  drop  cash  bids 
in  relation  to  futures. 
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Farm  News 


NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Use  Hlgh-Frequency  Sound  to   Study  Bacteria 

URBANA --Dairy  bacteriologists  at   the  University  of  Illinois 
are  using  high  frequency    sound    waves  to  break  up  bacteria  for  study. 

Some  bacteria   just    can't    stand  noise,    explains  W.  A.  Wood, 
dairy  scientist   in  charge  of  the  experiments. 

In  fact,    sound  waves  with  a  frequency  of  about   10,000  cycles 
a  second  upset  them  so  much  that  they  fall  apart.     That   frequency  is 
near  the  upper  level  of  human  hearing. 

Wood  and  his  associates  then  place  the  dead  bacteria   in  a 
high-powered  centrifuge.     Whirling  the  mixture  at   high  speed  separates 
the  insides  of  the  bacteria   from  the  outer  layers. 

By  analyzing  the  Insides  of  the  bacteria,   the   scientists  are 

studying    the    enzymes  that   these  tiny  living  creatures  use  to  digest 

sugars.     They  will  then  find  out   how  these  bacteria  ferment    silage  and 

cause  ropiness   in  bread  and  milk.     Once  the  cause  is  known,    they  can 

further  control  these  processes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Cautions  About  Farmer-Financed  Meat  Promotion 

URBANA- -Farmer-financed  meat  promotion  programs  should  be 
viewed  realistically  to  understand  what  they  can  and  cannot  do,  R.  L. 
Coppersmith,  University  of  Illinois  livestock  marketing  economist, 
stressed  today. 

While  advertising  and  sales  promotion  may  help,  do  not  ex- 
pect miraculous  price  increases  to  result,  the  economist  points  out. 
Meat  must  be  priced  and  distributed  to  provide  a  continuous  market  for 
grain  and  forage  through  livestock.  We  can  sell  more  meat  at  a  low 
price  than  at  a  high  price. 

Farmer-financed  meat  programs  should  not  be  judged  by  what 
other  industries  do.  Coppersmith  emphasizes.  Some  Industries  control 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  products  all  the  way  to  the  consumer 
Livestock  producers  have  no  such  control  over  meat. 

Coppersmith  suggests  including  these  eight  points  in  a 
farmer-financed  meat  promotion  program: 

1.  Have  a  definite  plan  showing  how  money  will  be  spent. 

2.  Provide  for  evaluating  results.  This  must  be  done  to 
make  sound  changes  in  the  program. 

3.  Provide  uniformly  high-quality  products.   No  intelligent 
advertising  program  can  be  based  on  low-quality  products.  Livestock 
farmers  have  some  control  here. 

k.     Keep  a  uniform  supply  coming  to  the  market.  Effective 

advertising  demands  a  continuous  supply  of  product  without  extreme 
price  fluctuations. 
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Add  Meats  -  2 

5.  Cover  all  major  consuming  areas.  A  successful  advertis- 
ing program  for  all  meat  must  cover  all  major  population  areas. 

6.  Promote  all  meat.  One  program  to  promote  beef,  another 
pork  and  another  lamb  can  cancel  each  other  out.  We  need  one  organiza- 
tion informed  about  supply  and  demand  for  all  meat  to  direct  an  over- 
all program. 

7.  Have  a  long-term  program.  Effective  advertising  must  be 
continuous  and  carried  on  for  long  periods. 

8.  Keep  the  program  flexible.  A  good  promotion  program 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  changes  when  necessary.  Farmer- 
financed  advertising  may  have  a  place,  but  product  improvement,  research 
and  educational  projects  must  also  be  considered. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Mov  a  Safer  Svath 

URBANA--This  spring  Pop,  Mom  and  Junior  in  families  all  over 
the  United  States  will  be  pushing  12  million  lawn  mowers.   Just  how 
many  accidents,  serious  and  sometimes  fatal,  have  happened  and  will 
happen  to  operators  of  lawn  mowers  and  to  bystanders  is  not  known.   But 
the  number  is  large  enough  to  concern  doctors,  safety  experts  and  the 
lawn  mower  industry  itself. 

Mowers  come  in  both  reel  and  rotary  types.  The  rotary 
is  the  more  popular  type,  accounting  for  about  80  percent  of  the  sales. 
It  also  accounts  for  most  accidents  to  owners  of  home-type  mowers, 
says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Common  accidents  involve  getting  hands  caught  while  the 

machine  is  in  operation,  and  slipping  on  the  grass  and  falling  into 

moving  parts.  Also,  bystanders  may  be  hit  by  thrown  objects. 

Here  are  some  common- sense  rules  to  observe  while  using  a 
lawn  mower: 

First,  clear  the  lawn  of  all  stones,  wire  and  other  debris. 
Then  keep  in  step  with  your  mower.   If  you  lag  behind  or  let  it  pull 
you,  you  won't  be  in  full  command  of  the  machine.  Walk,  don't  run. 

Keep  the  way  clear  of  tots  and  pets.   Don't  let  them  play 
around  your  mower  while  it  is  in  operation. 

Disconnect  the  spark  plug  wire  when  you  work  on  the  underside 

of  a  mower.  Tip  the  mower  over  by  means  of  the  handle.  Don't  reach 

under  the  deck,  chain  guards,  or  belt  guards  of  the  mower.  Keep  hands, 

feet  and  clothing  away  from  any  moving  parts.   Never  attempt  to  remove 

any  object  from  the  mower  until  the  motor  has  completely  stopped  run- 
ning. 

Caution:   Excessive  cutting  blade  speed  is  dangerous--do  not 
overspeed  the  engine  by  tampering  with  the  engine's  governor. 
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Radio    News 


NIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   24,    1957 


Announce  First  Annual  Agronomy  Day  for  Farmers,   June  27 

URBANA--The  University  of   Illinois   department   of  agronomy 
vlll  be  host   to  the  farmers  of  Illinois  on  June  27     at   the  Agronomy 
South  Farm.      In  announcing  this   first   Agronomy  Day,    M.   B.    Russell, 
head  of  the  department   of  agronomy,    promised  an  interesting  tour  and 
excellent   program  shoving  the  research  work  in  soils  and  crops. 

Here  are   some  of  the  things   farmers  attending  Agronomy  Day 

villsee:      spring  oatvariety  tests,   winter  wheat   variety  plots,    pasture 

studies   showing  management   of  various   mixtures,    soil  moisture     studies, 

inoluding  growing  corn  all   season  without  allowing  water  to   enter  the 

soil,   minimum  tillage  of  soil  in  preparing  for  corn  planting,   band 

placement   of  fertilizers,   grain  sorghum  culture,    creeping-rooted  alfalfa, 

different  methods  of  applying  nitrogen,    effects  of  phosphate  and  potash 

on  wheat   and   soybean  variety  and  disease   control  studies. 

Members  of  the  agronomy  staff  who  are  carrying  on  these  re- 
search projects  will  be  present  to  answer  questions  and  report  on  the 
progress  of  their  work. 

Tours   of  the  Agronomy   Sruth  Farm  will   begin  at    10:00  a.m.    and 
end  by  about   3:00p.m.      Refreshment  will  be  available  on  the  grounds,  or 
Jou  can  bring  your  own  lunch. 

So  mark   June  2  7  on  your  calendar  now,   and  plan  to  attend 
Agronomy  Day. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  25,  1957 

Transplanting  Vegetables  to  the  Garden 

by  Norman  F.  Oebker 
Vegetable  Crops  Specialist, University  of  Illinois 

URBAKA--Many  vegetables  need  to  be  transplanted  in  order  to  produce  early 
yields.  In  fact,  some  vegetables  won't  produce  satisfactorily  unless  they  are  trans 
planted. 

Tomatoes,  peppers,  broccoli,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  head  lettuce,  celery, 
eggplant  and  onions  are  most  commonly  transplanted.  You  can  also  set  out  cucumber, 
muskmelon  or  watermelon  plants,  but  they  need  much  more  careful  handling. 

You'll  get  the  best  plants  by  growing  your  own  if  you  have  the  proper 
equipment  to  do  it.  But  you  can  buy  good  plants  from  nurseries,  seed  stores,  local 
greenhouses  or  other  plant  dealers. 

When  buying  plants,  select  those  that  are  stocky,  medium  sized  and  free 
from  disease.  They  should  have  good  root  systems  and  should  have  been  hardened. 
Hardened  plants  have  been  subjected  to  cooler  temperatures,  and  water  has  been  with- 
held. They  will  usually  survive  better  than  others  if  temperatures  should  drop. 

You'll  want  to  avoid  plants  that  are  tender,  yellow,  spindly,  too  large  or 
diseased.  You  can  suspect  disease  if  you  see  broim  or  yellow  spots  on  the  leaves 
or  dark  brown  cankers  at  the  base  of  the  stem. 

When  moving  the  plant  from  the  container  to  the  garden,  keep  as  much  soil 
as  possible  around  the  roots.  You'll  have  best  results  if  you  do  not  disturb  the 
plant  any  more  than  necessary.  Plants  started  in  pots,  bands  or  other  similar  con- 
tainers can  be  transplanted  to  the  field  with  less  injury  than  plants  grown  in  flats 
or  boxes  of  soil. 
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To  be  transplanted  successfully,  cucumbers  or  melons  must  be  started  in 
bands.  When  the  band  is  removed,  the  soil  remains  intact  and  the  root  system  is  not 
disturbed. 

In  transplanting,  set  j^lants  slightly  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  pot  or 
flat.  Cover  the  roots  with  a  little  soil  and  pour  about  a  cup  of  "starter  solution" 
into  the  hole  around  each  plant  before  replacing  the  soil.  Then  pack  the  soil  firmly 
around  the  plant. 

"Starter  solutions"  are  concentrated,  all-soluble  fertilizers  that  have  a 
high  phosphorus  content  and  that  promote  rapid  early  growth  and  larger,  earlier 
yields.  These  are  special  fertilizers  in  dry  form,  usually  with  an  analysis  of 
about  IO-52-17,  sold  by  most  garden,  seed  and  supply  stores.  You  can  make  your  own 
by  mixing  one  cupful  of  5-IO  5  or  similar  fertilizer  in  a  12-quart  pail  of  water. 

Plant  protectors,  usually  called  hot  caps  or  hot  tents,  are  sometimes 

used  in  early  spring  to  protect  vegetables  from  light  frosts  and  cold  winds.  Put 

them  over  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  been  transplanted.  As  soon  as  danger  of 

frost  is  past,  open  the  protection  gradually  to  harden  the  plant. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  APRIL  25,  1957 
Plenty  of  Subsoil  Moisture  at  Dixon  Sprlnp:3 

DIXON  SPRINGS- -More  than  normal  January  and  February  rainfall 
plus  heavy  rains  so  far  in  April  have  left  the  most  subsoil  moisture 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  since 
the  winter  of  1951-52. 

W.  R.  Boggess,  forest  research  specialist  at  the  Station,  re- 
ports that  the  soil  is  wet  or  moist  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet. 
Ground  water  wells  on  the  Lake  Glendale  watershed  are  filled  to  capac- 
ity. 

Slightly  more  than  three  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  storm 
period  of  January  20-22,  Boggess  reports.   Another  three  Inches  was 
recorded  during  the  April  3-4  storm,  although  some  locations  in  the 
area  recorded  much  more  than  that.   Heavy  runoff  has  filled  farm  ponds 
in  the  area. 

This  favorable  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  sea- 
son, from  the  standpoints  of  both  ground  water  and  stored  surface  water, 
can  change  rapidly  with  a  few  weeks  of  dry  weather,  Boggess  points  out. 
In  hot,  dry  weather  growing  plants  rapidly  use  the  available  moisture 
stored  in  the  soil. 

It  is  always  helpful  to  start  with  plenty  of  subsoil  moisture. 
But  good  crop  yields  still  depend  on  ample  rainfall  well  distributed 
throughout  the  growing  season  on  the  relatively  shallow  upland  soils 
of  southern  Illinois. 
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FOR   RELEASE  THURSDAY,    APRIL  25,    1957 

(Note  to  Editors:      This   story  is  the  first   of  a  monthly   series   report- 
ing on  a   study  of  the  School  Milk  Program  in  Illinois,    conducted  by 
Bob  Jacobson,   UI  extension  dairy  marketing   specialist.) 

Children  Get   Free  Milk 
In  Ford  County  School 

URBANA--For  25  cents  a  day,  grade  students  in  a  Ford  county 
school  eat  a  well-balanced  lunch--and  drink  all  the  milk  they  want  at 
noon  and  afternoon  recess. 

During  the  1955-56  school  year,   each  student  drank  an  aver- 
age of  424  half -pints  of  milk,    reports  Edward  Freehill,    principal  of 
the  Melvin-Sibley  Unit   Grade  School. 

Actually  the  25  cents  goes  only  for  lunches.  The  free  milk 
results  from  funds  provided  by  the  Federal-State  School  Milk  Program, 
and  through  a   special  purchase  arrangement  with  a  local  dairy. 

Under  the  program  the   school   is   reimbursed  four  cents  for 
each  half -pint   of  milk  consumed.      But    since  the  dairy  charges  the 
school  only  three  and  three-fourths   cents,    the   school  gets  one-fourth 
cent   on  each  half -pint . 

'"  The  M-S  school  bought   special  milk  coolers,    dispensers  and 

other  lunchroom  equipment  with  this   extra  money.     This  use  is  allowed 
by  federal  law. 

Underprivileged  children  attending  the  school  have  benefited 
particularly  from  the  program,  Freehill  adds.  Some  buy  only  two  meals 
each  week,  but  because  of  the  surplus  money  from  this  program  they  get 
three  meals  a  week  free--and  all  the  milk  they   can  drink. 
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Add  School  Milk   -   2 

Freehill's   school  was  one  of  the  first   in  the  county  to   en- 
roll under  the   school  milk  program,   and  he  helped  convince  others  to 
participate,   according  to   J.  A.    Keefe,   Ford  county   school   superintendent. 

Ford  county  placed   second  in  the   state  with  301. 6  half -pints 
of  milk  consumed  annually  per   student   last  year.      One  billion,    400  mil- 
lion half -pint 3  were  distributed  under  the  program  in  the  United  States 
in  more  than  62,000  participating  schools. 

Illinois   ranked  third  nationally  with  3,8l4  participating 
schools  and  110  million  half -pints  of  milk  consumed. 

"But   there's  a  lot   of  room  for  improvement,"    says  Bob  Jacobson, 
University  of  Illinois  dairy  marketing  specialist.      "About    1,500   Illi- 
nois  schools   still  aren't    in  the   school  milk  program,    and  many  of  the 
participating  schools  aren't   using  the  desired  amount   of  milk." 

A   l80-half-pint   goal  was  achieved  in  only  20  of  the  102   Illi- 
nois  counties   last   year.     The   state  average  outside  Cook  county  was 
only  112   half-pints,   or  62  percent   of  the  goal. 

The  Cook  county  average  was  80  half -pints  per  pupil.     This 
low  figure   reduced  the   state  average  considerably,   Jacobson  explains. 
Oounty  averages  ranged  from  kO  half -pints  to  the  4o8-half-pint   high  in 
Putnam  county. 

"The   school  milk  program  plays  a  decided  role   in  the  nutri- 
tion of  youngsters,"   he  adds.      "One   study   shows  that   75  percent   of  milk 
consumed  at   school  was   in  addition  to  milk  drunk  at   home--only  25  per- 
cent  replaced  home   consumption. 
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JNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
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Flan  Soybean  Meal  Market    Study   In  Europe 

URBANA--T.   A.   Hleronymus,    associate  professor  of  agricultural 
marketing  at   the  University  of   Illinois,   will  make  a   first-hand  study 
of  the  market   for  high-protein  concentrates   in  Europe  this   summer. 

This   study  will  be  a   joint   project   of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  USDA   Foreign  Agricultural   Service.     The  objectives   are  to 
determine  the  existing  market   for  high-protein  concentrates   in  Northern 
Europe,    to   estimate  the   size  of  this  market    during  the  next    5  to   10 
years,   to  determine  the  place  of  the  United  States  in  supplying  this 
market   and  to   recommend  methods  by  which  the  U.    S.    shareof  the  European 
market   can  be  increased. 

An  estimate  of  possible  growth  in  the  market   for   soybeans  and 
soybean  products   is   important   in  establishing  trade  policies  under 
various  government   programs  and  in  adjusting  marketing  methods  to  ob- 
tain the  most   exports  possible. 

During  his   inspection  trip,   Hieronymus  will  work  with  agri- 
cultural  experiment    stations,    government   officials,    feed  manufacturers 
and  distributors,    oil      seed   crushers  and   importers. 

He  will   visit   the  United  Kingdom, France,  Belgium,   the  Nether- 
lands, West   Germany  and  Denmark.      He  plans  to   leave  about    June  3  and 
return  September   1. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Rural  Community  Nov  More  Than  Agricultural 

URBANA--The  change  from  an  agricultural  to  a  diversified 
rural  community  has  occurred  more  rapidly  and  completely  in  America 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  D.  E.  Lindstrom,  University  of 
Illinois  rural  sociologist,  makes  this  statement  in  citing  the  changes 
taking  place  in  rural  American  Life. 

Lindstrom  points  out  that  rural  life  is  no  longer  primarily 
conditioned  by  agriculture.  The  farmer  is  only  one  group  making  up  the 
modern  rural  community.   So  what  the  rural  community  will  be  like  will 
be  determined  not  only  by  farmers,  but  by  all  those  living  in  the  com- 
munity . 

The  trend  to  fewer  and  larger  farms  is  having  its  effect  on 
the  rural  community.   If  it  is  to  grow,  leaders  must  look  somewhere 
besides  to  the  farm  population  for  its  growth. 

Lindstrom  explains  that  changes  in  the  rural  community  in- 
clude the  schools,  churches,  libraries,  health  services,  parks  and 
recreational  programs.  The  role  of  government  in  rural  life  is  also 
changing. 

The  rural  sociologist  feels  that,  even  with  all  the  moderniza- 
tion in  agriculture  and  rural  life,  much  of  our  rural  government  still 
remains  traditional  and  archaic.  He  cites  the  township  as  an  artificial 
and  inefficient  unit  of  government  that  has  lost  many  of  its  functions 
to  county  or  state.  The  local  assessor  who  values  our  property  often 
has  little  qualification  for  this  increasingly  complicated  job. 
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Add  Local  Government  -  2 

County  governments  also  lack  desirable  features,  he  asserts. 
The  usual  one  is  a  headless  government  with  opportunity  for  irrespon- 
sible persons  to  take  advantage  of  a  disinterested  public. 

Under  a  modernized  governmental  system,  Lindstrom  suggests 
that  more  officials  be  hired  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  so  that 
people  would  have  to  elect  fewer  officials.  Then  they  could  be  able 
to  know  more  about  those  they  do  elect. 

Lindstrom' s  comments  were  part  of  an  address  given  at  the 

Rural  Life  Lectures  at  Ferrum  Junior  College,  Ferrum,  Virginaj  this 

past  week  end. 
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FOR  I1-3^EDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  April  26,  1957. 

URBAKA- -Grain  markets  were  about  unchanged  during  the  week  ending  April  26 
except  that  new-crop  wheat  was  3  to  4  cents  lower,  according  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  The  most  important  news  was  the  April  1  grain  stocks 
and  the  March  soybean  crushing  reports. 

March  soybean  crushings  totaled  28.9  million  bushels,  an  all-time  record. 
Crush  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  marketing  year  now  adds  up  to  165.^  million 
bushels  compared  with  IU8.9  last  year,  an  increase  of  11  percent. 

If  this  crushing  rate  is  up  as  much  for  the  next  six  months  compared  with 
last  year,  the  total  crush  will  be  about  315  million  bushels.  This  would  be  about 
in  line  with  what  we  expected  earlier. 

Soybean  stocks  in  all  positions  on  April  1  were  a  record  217  million 
bushels,  kO  million  above  last  year.  But  stocks  were  about  11  million  bushels  less 
than  expected  when  the  known  January  through  March  disappearance  was  subtracted  from 
January  1  stocks.  So  the  result  was  a  2-  to  3-cent  price  jump  on  Thursday.  But 
this  gain  was  about  lost  by  the  close  on  Friday. 

^'       Two  methods  can  be  used  for  computing  April  1  stocks.  The  carryover  plus 
the  crop  minus  disappearance  is  one.  The  actual  inventory  on  April  1  is  the  other. 
The  actual  inventory  is  20  million  bushels  less  than  the  crop  minus  disappearance. 
So  the  crop  was  smaller  than  estimated  or  the  April  1  stocks  were  larger  than  the 
report  shows.  Either  way  a  substantial  carryover  is  seen  next  October  1. 

Corn  stocks  on  April  1  totaled  a  record  2.5  billion.  Disappearance  from 
January  through  March  jumped  to  829  million  bushels  compared  with  773  million  last 
year.  The  increase  is  explained  by  smaller  use  of  oats  and  increased  com  exports. 
This  disappearance  is  the  second  largest  since  World  War  II,  being  exceeded  only  in 
1952,  when  hog  numbers  were  much  larger  than  they  are  now. 
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On  the  basis  of  disappearance  so  far,  it  looks  as  if  the  carryover  next 
October  1  will  be  about  1.  If  billion  compared  with  1.1  billion  last  year.  Movement 
into  loan  is  running  only  slightly  more  than  last  year.  CCC  sales  are  very  much 
larger.  Nothing  in  the  report  of  stocks  indicates  a  tightness  in  the  com  market 
this  sumner  like  we  had  in  1956. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  APRIL  30,  1957 

Oat  Silage  Won't  Maintain  High  Milk  Production 

URBANA--If  you  feed  oat  silage  to  your  high  producing  cows, 
you'll  need  to  give  them  more  hay  or  other  feed  than  when  you  feed 
either  alfalfa  or  corn  silage. 

Leo  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  cows  do  not  like  oat  silage 
well  enough  to  eat  as  much  as  they  need  for  high  milk  production. 

One  experiment  at  the  University  of  Illinois  used  Hoist ein 
cows  that  produced  from  30  to  60  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  They  were  fed 
a  grain  mixture  containing  15  percent  total  protein  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  for  every  four  pounds  of  four  percent  milk. 

In  addition,  they  were  fed  one  pound  of  good  alfalfa  hay 
daily  for  every  100  pounds  of  body  weight,  plus  all  of  the  silage  they 
would  eat.  Each  of  the  three  silages  was  fed  for  five  consecutive 
weeks . 

When  the  various  silages  were  fed,  these  cows  ate  an  average 
of  53  pounds  of  corn  silage  and  ^5  pounds  of  alfalfa  silage  daily, 
but  only  28  pounds  of  oat  silage.  The  alfalfa  silage  was  preserved 
with  300  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal  per  ton.  The  oat  silage  was  cut 
in  the  early  dough  stage  and  was  ensiled  without  wilting  or  a  preserva- 
tive. 

Both  alfalfa  sila^-e  and  corn  silage  kept  milk  yields  up. 
The  cows  gained  weight  on  the  corn  silage.  But  when  they  were  on  oat 
silage  they  lost  weight  and  their  milk  production  dropped. 

In  five  weeks  on  oat  silage,  Fryman  explains,  average  milk 

production  dropped  from  35  pounds  daily  to  22  pounds.   Feeding  hay  or 

grain  would  probably  have  made  up  for  the  lack  of  nutrients  in  this 
ration. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  APRIL  30,  1957 

C0W3  Stomach  Can  Be  Battleground 

URBANA--That  cow   you  see  placidly  chewing  her  cud  may  have 
a  regular  battle  raging  in  her  stomach! 

Dr.  Norman  D.  Levlne  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  explains  that  cows  and  other  farm  animals  with 
internal  parasites  sometimes  have  to  fight  these  pests  for  every 
morsel  of  food  they  swallow. 

Dr.  Levine  emphasizes  that  livestock  parasites  can  cause 
double  losses.  They  may  make  livestock  unthrifty  and  also  lower  their 
resistance  to  infectious  diseases.   Parasites  may  damage  the  animal's 
skin,  paving  the  way  for  infections  to  enter.  Loss  of  blood  and  fail- 
ure to  use  feed  efficiently  leave  the  victims  with  less  strength  to 
fight  off  germs  and  viruses. 

Many  parasites  cause  anemia  by  sucking  blood.  Others  com- 
pete with  the  animals  for  the  food  they  have  eaten.   Pneumonia  some- 
times follows  damage  done  by  lung  worms  in  sheep,  cattle  and  swine. 
Also,  there  are  other  problems  that  can  be  triggered  by  parasites. 

Dr.  Levine  advises  farmers  to  adopt  a  continuous  program  to 
combat  animal  parasites.  He  points  out  that  a  veterinarian  in  the  area 
can  determine  the  correct  measures  to  use  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  money 
and  animals. 

Although  the  situation  varies  from  case  to  case.  Dr.  Levine 
says  that  a  control  program  revolves  around  good  sanitation.   Since 
most  parasites  are  passed  in  the  manure,  one  important  principle  is  to 
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Add  Parasites   -   2 

keep  your  animals  away  from  the  waste  material  of  other  animals.     This 

is  an  especially  important    rule  to   follow  with  young  stock. 

Drugs   can  sometimes  be  helpful,   but   Dr.  Levine  warns  that 

alone  they  can't  be  depended  on  to  control  parasites.      Drugs  that   may 

be  effective  with  some  parasites  won't   work  with  others.      In  addition, 

drugs  aren't   effective  in  controlling  parasites  during  their  immature 

stages. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Peonies  for  Your  Garden 

by  C.  E.  Ackerman 
University  of  Illinois  Floriculture  Specialist 

UREANA--April  showers  may  have  damaged  your  peonies,  but  if  you  act 
quickly  you  can  save  them. 

Botrytis  blight  is  the  conmon  but  serious  disease  of  the  peony,  especially 
during  prolonged  wet  weather.  In  early  spring  the  young  shoots  may  be  attacked  at 
the  base  by  the  fungus.  Affected  tissue  turns  black,  and  the  stems  wilt  and  fall 
over.  The  young  flower  buds  may  be  attacked  later  and  react  in  a  similar  way. 

To  help  control  this  disease  during  cloudy,  damp  weather,  use  several 
applications  of  a  suitable  fungicide,  such  as  captan  or  zineb.  Also  keep  the  gar- 
den area  free  of  plant  debris. 

Usually  peonies  require  only  a  moderate  amount  of  care.  They  thrive  best 
in  a  deep,  mellow,  fertile,  moderately  moist  loam  soil.  They  are  gross  feeders  and 
tend  to  deplete  the  soil  of  plant  nutrients,  so  they  can  use  several  applications  of 
fertilizer  during  the  growing  season. 

A  good  fertilizer  for  peonies  contains  some  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium.  If  possible,  make  one  application  about  two  weeks  before  bloom  date,  one 
light  application  30  days  after  bloom  date  and  another  30  days  later. 

Applying  liquid-fertilizer  solution  about  two  weeks  before  the  bloom  date 
will  produce  leurger  and  better  flowers  and  foliage.  Do  not,  however,  apply  the 
fertilizer  solution  to  the  plant  tissue.  If  some  accidentally  gets  on  the  plant 
'surfaces,  rinse  it  with  water. 

Besides  these  nutrient  requirements,  the  soil  needs  to  be  moist  from  the 
(time  the  plants  are  in  bud  through  the  flowering  period. 
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Plant  the  peonies  in  an  area  where  there  is  plenty  of  sunlight,  because 
they  vill  not  hloom  if  there  is  too  much  shade. 

If  you  want  extra-fine  blooms,  especially  with  the  double  flowering 
varieties,  remove  all  lateral  buds  as  soon  as  they  form,  leaving  one  terminal  bud 
on  each  stem. 

Peonies  are  excellent  for  a  perennial  border  because  of  their  attractive 
colors  and  interesting  forms.  The  colors  include  white,  buff,  various  shades  of 
pink,  crimson,  magenta  and  bicolors.  The  leaves  of  some  varieties  are  dainty  and 
fern-like,  while  the  leaves  of  others  are  strong  and  leathery.  Some  varieties  are 
dvarf  and  bushy,  some  are  medium  in  height  and  others  are  tall  with  a  stately  out- 
line. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Sorpihums  More  Profitable  Than  Corn  On  Drouthy  Soils 

URBANA- -Hybrid  grain  sorghums  may  make  this  crop  more  profit- 
able than  corn  on  drouthy  soils  in  Illinois,  says  C.  N.  Hittle,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  agronomist . 

In  Illinois,  hovever,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  crop  will  dry 
to  the  13  percent  safe  moisture  level  in  the  field.  Hittle  says  that 
any  farmer  planning  to  grow  a  lot  of  grain  sorghum  should  own  or  be 
able  to  use  an  artificial  dryer. 

Hittle,  in  cooperation  with  J.  W,  Pendleton  and  G.  E. 
McKlbben  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  H.  L.  Port 2,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  have  prepared  a  new  circular,  "Grain  Sorghums  in  Illi- 
nois."  It  covers  seed  and  seed  treatment,  cultivation  and  fertiliza- 
tion, harvesting,  feeding  value,  varieties  and  yields  of  grain  sorghums. 

The  publication.  Circular  77^,  Is  now  available  free  from 
your  county  farm  adviser  or  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Urbana. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Teats   Shov  Little  Difference  Betveen  Solid  and  Liquid  Fertilizers 

URBANA--SO   far,    tests  at   midwest   agricultural  experiment 
stations   have   shown  no   significant   differences   in  results   obtained  with 
solid  and   liquid  mixed  fertilizers,    reports  E.   H.   Tyner,   University  of 
Illinois  agronomist. 

Tyner  says  that  farmers  should  decide  between  the  two  types 
of  fertilizers  by  comparing  cost  per  pound  of  plant  food  and  handling 
advantages . 

Liquid  mixed  fertilizers  are  now  available  in  most  areas  of 
Illinois.     There  are  about   30  producers   in  the   state. 

Tyner  points  out   that    liquid  mixed  fertilizers  are  produced 
indifferent   ways,   but   most    solutions  have  similar  characteristics. 
The  total  plant   food  content   is  usually    not  higher  than  30  percent. 

On  the  whole,    except   for  phosphorus,    the   chemicals   used   in 

liquid  and  dry   fertilizers  are   identical.      Just   because  the  mix   is 

liquid  does  not   necessarily  make   it   more   efficient    in  supplying  plant 

foods . 

When  liquid  fertilizers  are  subjected  to  low  temperatures, 
there  is  danger  that  some  of  the  plant  food  will  salt  out.   So  mixtures 
with  the  same  analysis  to  be  used  during  the  winter  are  usually  made 
somewhat  differently  from  those  for  use  during  warm  weather. 

Most  solutions  are  neutral,  but  the  materials  are  still 
corrosive.   Although  stainless  steel  and  soft  steel  are  not  attacked 
strongly,  nevertheless  all  equipment  should  be  cleaned  after  use  with 
liquid  fertilizers . 

Tyner  explains  that  all  liquid  mixes  carry  some  nitrogen 
because  anhydrous  ammonia  is  a  necessary  ingredient .   Dry  mixes  can  be 
produced  to  carry  no  nitrogen. 

Liquid  fertilizers  can  be  applied  in  the  row  or  sprayed  on 
the  surface.   The  materials  are  hot  and  will  usually  kill  plant  leaves. 
Therefore  you  should  apply  them  before  the  crop  is  seeded  or  in  a  way 
to  avoid  leaf  contact.  ^p 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Technical  Forestry  Meeting  at  Ft.  Madison 

URBANA- -Members  of  the  Illinois  Technical  Forestry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  their  37th  annual  meeting  In  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  on 
May  15,  16  and  1?. 

Harold  Scholten,  extension  forester  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  who  is  chairman  of  the  information  committee,  reports  that 
members  of  all  of  the  association  committees  will  meet  at  the  Flora 
Thums  restaurant  in  Nlota,  Illinois,  from  3  until  5  p.m.  on  May  15,  for 
dinner  and  an  association  business  meeting  to  follow. 

Tour  of  the  Crandon  paper  mill  in  Ft.  Madison  is  scheduled 
for  Thursday  morning.  May  16.  The  afternoon  session  will  include  a 
tour  of  the  Dave  Nixon  farm  at  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

Friday  morning  the  group  will  tour  the  furniture  and  linen 
factories  Inside  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  at  Ft.  Madison. 

Program  committee  members  include  Robert  Nelson,  Dixon  Springs 

Experiment  Station;  Gordon  White,  Ft.  Madison;  Gordon  Cech,  Havana;  and 

Fred  McMillan  and  Glen  Massie,  Beardstown. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

State  Junior  Judging  School  on  May  l8 

URBANA--The  first  State  Junior  Livestock  Judging  and  Showman- 
ship school  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  l8,  starting  at  10  a.m.  DST 
In  the  Coliseum  at  the  Illinois  State  Fairgrounds  In  Springfield. 

0.  F.  Gaebe,  In  charge  of  agricultural  ^-H  Club  work  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  this  event 
will  be  a  good  opportunity  for  4-H  Club  members  to  learn  correct  show 
and  judging  methods  for  the  state  judging  contest  In  Urbana  on  July  1. 
The  training  will  also  help  them  In  the  county  and  state  shows  this 
summer. 

Instruction  In  selecting,  grooming  and  fitting  and  showing 
the  various  classes  of  fat  stock  will  start  at  10  a.m.,  Gaebe  reports. 

Judging  school  starts  at  12:45  p.m.  with  10  rings  of  live- 
stock to  be  judged.  Thsy  will  Include  beef  heifers,  junior  yearling 
steers  and  summer  yearling  steers,  fat  lambs  and  two  rings  of  yearling 
ewes,  spring  and  fall  gilts,  spring  barrows  and  junior  yearling  sows. 

Members  taking  part  in  the  school  will  be  encouraged  to  take 

notes  at  the  morning  session.  They  will  have  cards  for  recording  their 

placings  in  the  afternoon  judging  session.  These  cards  will  not  be 

graded,  but  placings  in  the  various  classes  will  be  announced  so  that 

the  members  may  score  themselves. 

This  new  event  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Land  of  Lincoln 
Purebred  Livestock  Breeders  association  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture.   Extension  live- 
stock specialists  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  several  outstand- 
ing livestock  breeders  from  all  over  the  state  who  are  members  of  the 
Land  of  Lincoln  association  will  be  on  hand  to  help  with  this  junior 
.  training  school. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  2,  1957 

Cut  Costs  by  Band  Spraying  from  Planter 

URBANA--YOU  can  reduce  the  cost  of  applying  chemicals  and 
still  control  weeds  by  banu-spraying  pre-emorgence  chemicals  from  the 
planter J  says  Wendell  Bowers,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural 
engineer . 

Bowers  points  out  that  spraying  in  this  way  will  save  a 
trip  through  the  field.  Insure  accurate  placement  of  the  band  and 
eliminate  the  chance  of  bad  weather  keeping  you  out  of  the  field  with 
a  sprayer. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
nozzles  on  the  planter  so  that  width  of  the  band  can  be  regulated. 
Bowers  says  a  10-  to  12-inch  band  is  most  practical.  Keep  the  nozzles 
between  six  and  eight  inches  high  to  reduce  drift.  Insure  even  applica^ 
tion  and  give  the  desired  band  width. 

Nozzle  selection  should  be  based  on  the  required  concentra- 
tion in  the  row.   For  example,  if  you  want  to  spray  a  10-inch  band  at 
,j  the  rate  of  20  gallons  an  acre,  use  a  nozzle  with  a  standard  rating 
of  10  gallons  an  acre. 

Additional  information  on  band-spraying  equipment  is  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana.  Ask  for  Tractors  and  Machinery  No.  6,  "Equipment 
for  Band  Spraying." 
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FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY,    MAY   3,    1957 


Spring  Calves  Are   Not   Ready  For   Pasture 


URBANA--Very  young   calves   cannot    eat    enough  pasture  to  meet 
their  needs  for  rapid  growth. 

Leo  Fryman,    extension  dairy   specialist   at   the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    suggests  that  you  keep  calves  born 
after  January   in  the  barn  on  a  full  feed  of  good-quality  hay  and  four 
to  five  pounds  of  grain. 

Let  them  run  on  pastures  near  the  barn,  Fryman  says.  But 
also  let  them  return  to  the  barn  during  the  heat  of  the  day  or  when 
flies  are  bad. 

You  can  gradually   shift   heifers  to  pasture  feed  after  they 
are  six  months  old,   but    until  they  are  a  year  old  they'll  probably 
need  some  grain  and    extra  roughage  for  best   growth. 

Yearling  heifers   can  make  good  growth  on  high-quality  pas- 
ture with  little  or  no   supplementary  feed  except    salt   and  minerals. 

Heifers   of  all  ages  need  free  access  to   salt,    a   mineral  mixture,   water 
and  shade. 

Fryman  believes   too   many   heifers  are  neglected   during  the 
pasture   season  and  don't   get   enough  feed  for  normal   growth.      If  your 
pastures   are   short   or   scanty,    give  the   heifers  a   supplemental   feeding 
of  roughage  and  grain  so  that   they  will   reach  their  maximum  size  as 
two-year-olds . 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  May  3,  1957 

URBANA- -Grain  markets  reflected  approaching  seasonal  influences  during 
this  past  week,  according  to  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Corn 
and  soybeans  were  steady,  while  wheat  and  oats  weakened. 

Old  wheat  dropped  5  cents,  while  new  crop  contracts  declined  about  3 
cents.  Bids  to  farmers  on  new  wheat  at  $1.90  are  about  the  same  as  at  this  time 
last  year.  The  I957  wheat  crop  is  currently  estimated  at  86O  million  bushels --about 
.137  million  below  I956.  Lower  exports  are  also  likely  as  a  result  of  larger  supplies 
in  other  countries. 

At  present  prices, farmers  with  suitable  storage  will  find  it  profitable 
to  store  wheat,  either  on  their  own  or  under  the  loan  program. 

Corn  market  stability  and  some  very  mild  strength  can  be  attributed  to 
some  decline  in  primary  market  receipts.  However,  increased  farmer  selling  was  re- 
ported at  $1.18  to  $1.20  a  bushel. 

Farmers  may  sell  liberally  at  $1.20  or  more  a  bushel.  Corn  stocks  on 
farms  April  1  would  indicate  that  Illinois  farmers  will  use,  sell  or  deliver  to  CCC 
at  least  70  million  bushels  more  corn  between  April  1  and  October  1  than  in  the  s^e 
months  last  year. 

Up  to  April  15,  the  number  of  loan  and  purchase  agreement  applications 
were  running  only  I5  percent  above  last  year.  Unless  applications  increase  soon, 
Illinois  farmers  will  market  much  more  corn  this  summer  than  last. 

Deadline  for  loans  is  the  middle  of  May,  and  for  purchase  agreements,  the 
last  of  May. 

The  steady  soybean  market  shows  the  interest  in  and  uncertainty  of  future 
trends.  The  trade  showed  much  interest  in  how  large  the  October  1  carryover  would 
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te   and  whether  there  would  be  a  squeeze  in  May  contracts.  Soybean  oil  prices 
strengthened  slightly,  while  meal  weakened  a  little.  Processing  margins  remain 
narrow. 

Most  certain  factor  in  the  soybean  market  is  that  farmers  will  sell  many 
more  soybeans  this  summer  than  last.  Any  time  farmer  selling  becomes  heavy,  prices 
are  likely  to  decline* 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MAY  4,  1957 

Nev  Chemical  Very  Effective  Ap^alnst  Canada  Thistle 

URBANA--Amlno  trlazole,  a  new  chemical,  appears  to  be  very 
effective  In  killing  most  strains  of  Canada  thistle,  reports  E.  C. 
Spurrier,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist. 

Although  ATA  has  not  been  cleared  by  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  crop  land  use.  It  does  give  a  high  degree  of  kill 
when  4  to  6  pounds  of  active  material  In  30  to  40  gallons  of  water  are 
applied  to  thistles  8  to  12  Inches  tall. 

Spurrier,  in  cooperation  with  W.  0.  Scott  and  F.  W.  Sllfe  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  agronomy  staff,  has  prepared  a  new  publica- 
tion, "Chemical  Control  of  Weeds  and  Brush."   It  discusses  19  different 
weed  control  chemicals,  safety  measures  that  should  be  taken  in  using 
them,  adjustment  of  spraying  equipment  and  many  other  topics. 

This  publication  is  Circular  771,  now  available  without 

charge  from  your  county  farm  adviser  or  the  University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MAY  7,  1957 

Adopt  Right  Attitudes  for  Farm  Safety 

URBANA- -Accident 3  to  farm  residents  can  be  reduced  If  farmers 
will  adopt  right  attitudes,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  spe- 
cialist at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Individuals  with  the  right  attitudes  are  receptive  to  safety 
advice.  Farmers  must  convince  themselves  that  farming  the  right  way  Is 
farming  the  safe,  efficient  way. 

Hogsett  points  out  that  most  farm  accidents  Involve  attitudes. 
He  lists  seven  types  of  Individuals  who  show  the  wrong  attitudes  to- 
ward safety. 

Hurry  Harry  never  takes  time  to  be  careful.   Harry  doesn't 
realize  that  haste  makes  waste  and  that  short  cuts  or  failure  to  stop 
long  enough  to  correct  a  hazard  may  actually  cause  him  to  lose  time, 
money  and  health. 

Gambler  Joe  gambles  with  his  own  life  and  happiness  and  the 
health  of  others.  He  depends  on  luck  and  takes  such  needless  chances 
as  allowing  children  to  operate  tractors  or  to  ride  on  them. 

John  Scoff low  doesn't  take  safety  seriously.   He  knows  the 
safety  rules,  but  thinks  they  are  meant  for  the  other  fellow. 

Sloppy  Sam  never  gets  around  to  eliminating  hazards.   He 
never  has  a  place  for  anything, and  everything  is  out  of  place  on  his 
farm.   In  other  words,  he's  a  bad  housekeeper. 

Hap  Hazard  tries  to  crowd  everything  into  one  day.   He 

never  plans  ahead.   Consequently,  he  always  has  to  hurry  to  finish  his 

vork  and  usually  ends  up  by  having  some  kind  of  accident. 
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Add  Attitudes  for  Farm  Safety  -  2 

Al  Arson  smokes  around  the  barn  and  in  bed,  throws  away 
matches  and  cigarettes  before  they  are  out,  and  never  bothers  to  label 
flammable  liquids  and  poisons. 

Road  Hog  Charlie,  like  his  city  pal,  thinks  the  whole  road 
belongs  to  him.   He  drives  his  tractor  and  equipment  down  the  highway 
after  dark  without  any  regard  for  other  people.  He  is  generally  ob- 
noxious in  his  attitude  toward  highway  safety. 

Don't  become  one  of  these  characters, 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Danforth  Foundat lonL^Iint  s   Sum  to   National   4-H  Center 

URBil'JA--R6cent    grant    of   $200,000   from  the   Danforth  Foundation 
for  the  National   4-F   Club  Center  In  Chevy   Chase,   Maryland,    puts   the 
drive  for  completioi  funds   over  its  gcal. 

According   to  0.    F.    Gaebe,    ir.   charge  of  agricultural   ^-H 
Club  work  at   the  University  of   Illinoin   College   of  Agriculture,    the 
center  will  be  developed   into  a  working    memorial  to   4-H  Club  work. 

Educational  training  programs   there  will  give   first   emphasis 
to  training   in  cit.zenshlp,   the  operation  of  the   federal  government, 
leadership,    character  and  personality  development  and  public  relations, 
Gaebe   says.      Nona  of  the  training  will  ove.rlap  educational  work  being 
done   in  the   states . 

Largest  annual  event  to  be  held  at  the  National  k-E  Center 
will  be  National  4-H  Club  Conference,  formerly  known  as  National  4-H 
Camp.  This  meeting  at  the  National  Capital  o^\ch  June  will  honor  the 
four  top  4-H'ers,   two  boys  and  two   girls,    from    each  state  and  territory 

Illinois  delegation  to  this  year's  rational  Conference  will 
be  Mary  K.    Summers,    New  Berlin;    Ruth  Klein,   Belv'idere;    Jack  Young, 
Elgin;    and  Ralph  Pool,   Eureka. 

National   4-H  Club   Center  is  owned  by  tl^e   National   4-H  Club 
Foundation,   but   is   currently   leased  to  the   Department   of  Defense.    After 
the  lease  expires  on  December  31,    1957,    the   4-H  Ff)undation  will  reno- 
vate the   property  for  its   own  use. 

The  Danforth  Foundation  was   establishec'    In  1927  by  Mr.    and 
Mrs.  Wm.   H.    Danforth.      He  was   founder  of  the  Ralstoi:  Purina   Company 
and,   until  his   death  in  1955,   vas   chairman  of   its  board  of  directors. 
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FOR  ir^MEDIATE  RELEASE 

Virus  Pneumonia  Cuts  Growth  Rate,  Feed  Use 

URBANA--Can  you  afford  to  throw  away  a  fifth  of  your  hog 
feed?  That's  about  what  happens  when  your  hogs  come  down  with  virus 
pneumonia . 

Dr.  D.  R.  Lingard  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  says  that  experiments  with  pigs  afflicted  with 
virus  pneumonia --commonly  called  V .P.P. --showed  that  the  growth  rate 
was  16  percent  less  and  feed  use  22  percent  less  than  those  of  a  con- 
trol group  of  normal  pigs. 

In  addition,  pigs  with  virus  pneumonia  are  more  likely  to 
develop  acute  bacterial  pneumonia  or  "thumps,"  so  there's  always  a 
danger  of  death  losses  from  that  cause.  Uncomplicated  V.P.P.  is 
usually  chronic. 

Swine  influenza,  also  a  virus  pneumonia,  differs  from  V.P.P. 
In  that  it  is  an  acute,  highly  contagious  disease  that  produces  high 
fever,  coughing,  labored  breathing  and  muscular  soreness  in  the  animal. 

Dr.  Lingard  says  one  thing  that  makes  virus  pneumonia  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with  at  present  is  its  lack  of  response  to  antibiotics 
or  other  medicines.   Prevention  is  the  key  to  controlling  the  disease. 

Another  problem  is  the  absence  of  clear-cut  signs  of  virus 
pneumonia.   Sometimes  affected  pigs  have  a  cough  early  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  but  it  may  go  away.  Often  the  disease  comes  on  un- 
noticed.  So  if  you  see  evidence  of  poor  growth  in  your  swine  herd, 
call  a  veterinarian  to  determine  the  cause.   If  he  finds  virus  pneumonia 

in  the  herd,  he  can  suggest  steps  for  controlling  its  spread. 
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Add  Virus  Pneumonia  -  2 

Here  are  some  of  Dr.  Lingard's  suggestions  for  preventing 
and  controlling  virus  pneumonia: 

Market  any  sows  that  are  known  or  suspected  to  be  infected; 
isolate  growing  pigs  affected  with  virus  pneumonia  from  buildings  and 
yards  used  for  sows,  weaning  pigs  and  replacement  stock;  select  re- 
placement stock  from  disease-free  herds  and  house  them  separately, 
away  from  each  other  and  from  the  growing  pigs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MAY  10,  19^7 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDEI^ERS 

Proper  Moving  Helps  to  Maintain  Good  Lavn 

by  Harleigh  Kemmerer 
Specialist  in  Landscape  Gardening,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA- -Mowing  and  fertilizing  are  probably  the  most  important  steps  in 
encouraging  growth  of  permanent  lawn  grasses  and  discouraging  undesirable  weeds. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  mover  you  use- -hand  mower,  power  reel 
mower  or  rotary  power  mover --but  it  should  be  sharp  enough  to  cut  the  grass  cleanly 
without  bruising  and  tearing  the  leaves. 

Rotary  mower  blades  need  frequent  sharpening  with  a  steel  file.  On  reel- 
type  mowers  both  the  cutting  edge  of  the  bedknife  and  the  reel  blades  should  be 
sharp,  and  the  reel  should  be  set  close  enough  against  the  bedknife  to  assure  a 
clean  cut. 

Cool-season  grasses,  such  as  bluegrass  and  the  fescues,  should  be  mowed 
to  about  two  inches --never  less  than  one  and  one -half  inches.  Closer  mowing,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather,  will  weaken  or  even  kill  these  grasses,  opening  the  way  for 
invasion  by  weeds  and  crabgrass,  Crabgrass  requires  lots  of  sun,  and  its  germination 
and  growth  are  retarded  by  taller  growing  permanent  grasses. 

All  mowers  can  be  adjusted  for  height  of  cut,  but  the  means  of  adjustment 
depends  on  the  type  of  mower.  On  most  rotary  mowers,  height  of  cut  is  fixed  by  ad- 
Justing  the  wheels  in  holes  or  slots  on  the  mower  frame.  On  reel-type  mowers  ad- 
justment of  the  roller  usually  determines  the  height  of  cut.  Adjustments  should 
always  be  made  and  checked  on  a  flat  surface,  such  as  a  concrete  walk  or  floor. 

VHiatever  the  height  of  your  lawn,  frequent  mowing  is  important  to  avoid 
cutting  off  too  much  top  at  one  time.  Cutting  too  much  is  a  shock  to  grass  plants 
ans  weakens  them  and  slows  their  growth.  Also,  if  a  small  amount  of  top  growth  is 
removed  at  one  time,  the  clippings  can  be  left  to  disintegrate  and  add  beneficial 
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organic  matter  to  the  soil.  Heavy  clippings  should  be  removed  or  they  will  smother 
the  grass. 

Cool-eeason  grasses  should  be  fertilized  in  the  early  spring  and  in  the 
early  fall  when  they  are  making  their  maximum  growth.  Fertilizing  in  the  summer 
may  only  stimulate  weeds  and  crabgrass. 
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INIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MAY  10, 


Increase  Pasture  Income  With  Alternate  Grazing 

URBANA- -Alternate  grazing  can  Increase  pasture  income  from 
15  to  25  percent . 

Leo  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  plots  that  can  be  grazed  off  In 
a  week  or  less  are  about  the  right  size.  Vse   electric  fence  for 
division  lines. 

You  may  not  need  some  of  the  pasture  for  grazing  during  fast 
early  spring  growth  of  the  grasses  and  legumes.  Fryman  suggests  that 
you  make  hay  or  grass  silage  from  this  much  of  the  pasture  and  then 
work  it  into  the  grazing  schedule  later  in  the  summer  when  you  need 
the  extra  space. 

Even  if  you  have  enough  pasture  because  of  summer  rains  and 

good  growing  weather,  you  will  not  lose  anything  by  taking  crops  of 

hay  or  silage  off  extra  pasture,  because  you  can  still  use  the  surplus 

feed  for  winter  roughage. 

Pasture  forage  is  the  best  and  cheapest  dairy  feed.   Plan  a 
program  that  will  keep  your  herd  on  pasture  from  as  early  in  the  spring 
to  as  late  in  the  fall  as  possible,  says  the  dairy  specialist. 

Any  plan  that  will  keep  your  cows  "stuffed"  with  high-quality 
forage  all  summer  long  will  Insure  you  the  highest  and  most  profitable 
milk  production  rate. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Haying  Marks  Start  of  Many  Farm  Accidents 

URBANA- -Check  your  mower  carefully  before  you  start  cutting 
hay  this  year.   Make  sure  It  Is  in  good  condition  so  that  you  won't 
lose  any  time  from  costly  accidents. 

Haying  time  is  a  season  when  farm  accidents  run  high,  says 
U  of  I  Extension  Safety  Specialist  0.  L.  Hogsett .   He  wants  to  keep 
such  accidents  as  low  as  possible  this  year. 

Watch  out  especially  for  defective  hitches,  ropes,  pulleys, 
hay  forks,  hay  racks  and  ladders.  Check  your  mowing,  raking  and  baling 
equipment  to  be  sure  that  all  safety  guards  are  in  place. 

Take  special  precautions  to  prevent  falls  from  hay  racks  and 
hay  stacks.   Make  sure  that  loft  floors  are  in  good  repair  and  that  hay 
chutes  are  guarded.   Take  special  care  in  making  starts  and  stops 
vhlle  loading,  especially  on  rough  ground.   Never  dismount  from  a 
tractor  or  mower  while  it  is  in  operation. 

Carry  a  pitchfork  over  your  shoulder.   Stick  it  securely  in- 
to the  ground  when  you  are  not  using  it;  don't  lay  it  down.   Never 
throw  a  pitchfork.  When  you  day's  haying  is  finished,  hang  the  fork 
up  or  store  it  in  a  rack  in  the  barn. 

Make  sure  the  hay  is  well  cured  before  you  store  it  in  the 
barn.  Damp  hay  will  heat  and  may  start  a  fire.  This  is  the  principal 
cause  of  barn  fires.   Check  freshly  stored  hay  regularly  for  several 
weeks  to  make  sure  there  is  no  sign  of  heating. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  May  10,  :"957 

l]RBANA--Grain  markets  declined  moderately  early  in  the  week  ending  May  10, 
but  had  recovered  their  losses  by  the  week  end,  according  to  Information  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Corn  was  about  1  cent  higher  and  stood  at  a  firm  $1.20  bid  to  farmers. 
Soybean  prices  were  unchanged  to  1  cent  lower  at  about  $2,29, 

1956  crop  corn  for  use  by  commercial  firms  was  scarce,  and  substantial 
premiums  over  futures  contracts  were  offered.  However,  not  much  1$^6   corn  was 
offered  for  sale  by  farmers. 

Trade  opinion  is  divided,  say  the  experts,  about  the  amount  of  corn  not 
in  the  loan  program.  Statistics  that  will  show  the  amount  in  the  loan  on  April  I5 
should  be  released  soon.  The  present  price  of  $1.20  appears  to  be  more  attractive 
to  farmers  than  taking  a  loan  at  $1.25  because  of  uncertainty  about  availability  of 
storage  space  and  loss  through  shrink  at  sale. 

The  soybean  market  continued  to  be  unchanging.  Open  contracts  in  May 
futures  are  large,  and  the  deliverable  supply  in  Chicago  is  only  moderate  in  size 
and  is  declining.  No  one  has  delivered  on  May  contracts,  but  with  processing 
margins  extremely  small  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  anyone  would  take  delivery  if  it 
is  made.  May  contracts  are  selling  about  h   cents  over  the  July  futures,  indicating 
a  spot  tightness  by  an  over-all  weakness. 

Reports  from  country  elevators  indicate  that  farmers  will  sell  in  large 
volume  at  $2,30  a  bushel.  There  appears  to  be  a  large  supply  in  farmer  hands  that 
Is  not  under  loan. 

Details  of  CCC  resale  prices  on  soybeans  have  not  been  announced,  but 
earlier  policy  statements  indicate  that  they  will  sell,  at  a  minimum,  at  about  8 
cents  under  the  current  market  price. 
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Some  processing  plants  have  closed  because  of  the  small  conversion  mar- 
gins. After  some  mid-week  weakness,  soybean  oil  recovered  to  close  the  week  about 
unchanged . 

Soybean  prices  are  stable,  but  strong  forces  are  underneath  pulling  in 

opposite  directions.  The  picture  may  be  brought  into  focus  with  the  expiration  of 

trading  in  May  contracts  on  May  21,  It  may  go  out  calmly,  or  it  may  explode  with 

considerable  excitement.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch, 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MAY  Ik,    1957 

New  Publication  Explains  Treating  Corn  Borers  In  Sweet  Corn 

URBANA--The  best  time  to  treat  corn  borers  In  sweet  corn  Is 
vhen  the  tassel  ratio  In  the  field  Is  between  4o  and  50,  advises  H.  B. 
Petty,  Illinois  extension  entomologist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey. 

The  tassel  ratio  measures  the  height  of  the  developing  tassel 
in  relation  to  the  height  of  the  growing  plant.  Petty  explains.  Only 
plantings  with  20  or  more  unhatched  egg  masses  per  100  plants  when  the 
tassel  ratio  Is  20  or  above  need  to  be  sprayed,  he  points  out.  The 
tassel  ratio  Increases  as  the  plant  moves  closer  to  the  tassel  stage. 

Petty  and  W.  H.  Luckmann,  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey 
entomologist,  have  prepared  a  new  publication,  "Controlling  Corn  Borers 
in  Sweet  Corn."   It  discusses  planting  schedules,  how  to  determine  the 
tassel  ratio,  what  fields  to  treat,  when  to  treat  for  first -generation 
borers  and  how  to  control  second-generation  borers. 

The  publication.  Circular  773^  is  available  from  your  farm 

adviser  or  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MAY  l4,  1957 

Explains  Poultry,  Meat  and  Livestock  Prices 

URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist  to- 
day explained  some  of  the  reasons  behind  the  price  doldrums  of  the 
poultry  Industry.  E.  E.  Broadbent  says  retail  meat  prices  reflect 
how  efficiently  farmers  can  convert  feed  to  food  through  different 
kinds  of  livestock. 

Meat  from  poultry  can  be  produced  more  efficiently  than  meat 
from  other  livestock,  he  says.   He  cites  the  experiences  of  Illinois 
hog  raisers  who  are  producing  100  pounds  of  live  hogs  with  426  pounds 
of  feed.  Broiler  growers  produce  100  pounds  of  chicken  with  less  than 
275  pounds  of  feed. 

With  this  greater  efficiency,  poultrymen  must  be  ready  to 
accept  lower  prices  for  their  product. 

Broadbent  stresses  the  point  that  consumers  buy  the  kind  of 
meat  that  seems  to  give  them  the  most  for  their  money.  He  cites  these 
changes  in  annual  meat  consumption  per  person  since  1940  as  a  good 
indication  of  the  kind  of  meat  consumers  want  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for: 

Beef  has  increased  from  5^  to  83  pound3--about  50  percent. 

Veal  has  increased  from  7  to  9  pounds--about  30  percent. 

Lamb  and  mutton  have  decreased  from  6J  to  4J  pounds--about 
30  percent . 

Pork  has  dropped  from  72  to  65  pounds--about  10  percent. 

Lard  has  dropped  from  14.4  to  11.1  pounds--about  25  percent. 

Broilers  have  increased  1,000  percent. 
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Add  Poultry   -   2 

Last  year  Americans  ate  about   53  pounds  of  eggs  and  31  pounds 
of  poultry  meat.      So   consumers  used  more  poultry  products  than  either 
beef  or  pork,   Broadbent   points  out. 

While  the  market   continues  to  be  flooded  with  eggs,    fryers 

and  turkeys,   we  can't   expect   high  prices   for  poultry   products,   the 

economist   emphasizes.      Poultry  products  must   compete  the   same  as  any 

other  farm  product   for  the   consumer's  dollar. 
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FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    MAY    l4,    1957 

1937  Report   on   Illinois   School  Milk  Program  Participation 

URBANA--Dovrnstate   Illinois   children  drank  30  percent    more 
milk  under  the   school  milk  program  during  1956-57  than  last   year. 

A  preliminary   look  at   the  o   nuary   1957  annual  census  of 
school   lunch  -   school  milk  program  participation  shows  a  yearly  con- 
sumption average  of  37   quarts   per   student    compared  with  28   quarts   last 
year.     But   this  average  is   still   short   of  the   45-quart    state  goal. 
These   figures   do   not    Include   Cook  county. 

Robert   Jacobson,   University  of  Illinois  dairy  marketing   spe- 
cialist    who   conducted  the   study,    reports  that,    of  kk  counties   studied 
so  far,  33   have   Increased  consumption  per  student  to  a    "considerable 
degree."     Eleven  counties   showed   "very   slight   decreases"   compared  with 
last  year. 

Here  are  the   counties  that   raised  consumption  most: 

In  the  north,  Boone  county  jumped  from  a  yearly  average  of 
22  to  41  quarts  per  student;  Jackson  county  in  the  south,  from  25  to 
36  quarts;  Greene  county  in  the  west,  from  25  to  48  quarts;  and  Ver- 
milion county  in  the  east,    from  16  to  39  quarts. 

Nineteen  counties   report   100  percent   participation  in  the 
program--wlth  milk  available   to  all   students.      These   counties   are 
Greene,    Shelby,    Jasper,   Brown,    Clark,   Edgar,    Edwards, Ford,    Union, 
Crawford,    Piatt,   Monroe,    Morgan,   Montgomery,  Williamson,  V/abash,    Scott, 
Lawrence  and  Moultrie. 

Many  counties  have  as  few  as  one  or  two  schools  not  active 
in  the   program,  Jacobson  adds. 

The   school  milk  program  plays   a  big   role   in  the  nutrition 
of  Illinois  youngsters,    he   says.      Under  the  program,    school-aged 
children  can  meet   nutritionists'    recommendations   of  four  eight -ounce 
glasses  of  milk  a  day. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

No  Subsoil  Moisture  Deficiency  This  Year 

URBANA--A  survey  of  Illinois  soil  moisture  conditions  by 
soil  scientists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  shows  a  great  contrast 
from  last  year. 

Samples  taken  at  30  locations  over  the  state  in  mid-April 
showed  soil  moisture  to  be  good.  With  the  rainfall  since  that  time, 
the  state  as  a  whole  has  no  areas  where  subsoil  moisture  is  deficient. 

Most  areas  report  that  tile  lines  are  flowing.  This  flow  is 
a  good  indicator  that  the  subsoil  has  been  recharged  with  water.   In 
view  of  the  high  moisture,  soil  specialists  stress  the  need  to  give 
close  attention  to  drainage  systems  to  insure  an  adequate  discharge  of 
water  from  the  land. 

A  year  ago  subsoil  moisture  was  very  short  in  the  spring. 
Prospects  for  the  corn  crop  seemed  dim  unless  plenty  of  rain  fell 
during  July  and  August, when  corn  needs  the  most  water.  Fortunately, 
rainfall  was  very  favorable  in  these  months  last  year. 

This  year,  with  larger  supplies  of  subsoil  moisture,  the 

corn  crop  will  not  be  so  dependent  on  heavy  rains  in  July  and  August . 
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FX)R  IMIVEDIATE  RELEASE 

Exchangee  Lives  With  Edvards  County  Family 

URBANA--Osmundo  Cast ilia,  an  International  Farm  Youth  Ex- 
changee from  Nicaragua,  arrived  in  Illinois  on  May  10.   He  will  live 
and  vork  with  farm  families  in  the  state  until  the  end  of  July. 

Oren  L.  Whalin,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion at  the  University  of  Illinois, in  charge  of  the  program  in  this 
state, said  that  Castilla  is  now  at  the  home  of  his  first  host  family, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Harms,  Bone  Gap,   Edwards  county. 

The  young  man  is  one  of  a  group  of  25  young  people  from  13 
Latin  American  countries  who  attended  an  orientation  program  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  3-8.   Following  his  stay  with  host  families  in  Illi- 
nois, he  will  attend  an  exchangees'  mid-point  meeting  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  August  7-10.   He  will  then  go  to  Wyoming  to  stay  with 
families  there  until  the  middle  of  October. 

Castilla  has  completed  three  years  of  agricultural  study  and 
received  a  B.S.  degree  in  agriculture  from  the  National  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  Livestock.   He  plans  to  work  in  agriculture. 

This  is  the  second  year  Nicaragua  has  participated  in  the 

IPyE  program.   Its  continued  participation  was  made  possible  this 

year  through  a  grant  from  the  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation  to 

the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation.   Before  leaving  the  United  States, 
Castilla  will  visit  the  Olin  Mathieson  Agricultural  Chemicals  Plant  at 
Pasadena,  Texas. 

The  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  is  a  "people-to-people" 
program  for  promoting  understanding.   It  is  conducted  in  the  United 
States  by  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation  and  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service.   In  Nicaragua  the  program  is  arranged  by  the  Agricultural 
Technical  Service  of  Nicaragua. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Turkey  Growers  Will  Sponsor  Junior  Show 

URBANA--A11  Illinois  k~E   Club  members  and  vocational  agri- 
culture students  with  turkey  projects  are  eligible  to  take  part  in  the 
1957  Junior  Turkey  Show  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  the  Friday  following 
next  Thanksgiving  Day. 

0.  F.  Gaebe,  in  charge  of  agricultural  ^-H  Club  work  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  juniors  who 
wish  to  enter  this  show  must  get  their  turkey  poults  started  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  show  will  have  both  dressed  torn  and  hen  turkey  classes, 
Gaebe  says. 

Eligible  juniors  should  contact  their  county  farm  adviser  or 
vocational  agriculture  teacher  for  further  information.  These  men  will 
have  entry  blanks  and  contest  rules.  Local  turkey  growers  in  each 
county  will  help  by  giving  advice  about  brooding,  rearing  and  feeding 
turkeys. 

The  show  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Turkey  Growers  associ- 
ation, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Illinois  State  Vocational  Agriculture 
Service  and  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  committee  from  the  Turkey  Growers  association  working 
vlth  the  other  cooperators  includes  John  J.  Ash,  Ashkum,  chairman; 
Trevor  L.  Jones,  Springfield;  and  Don  Yordy,  Morton. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  15,  1957 

Guard  Soil  Against  Heavy,  Eroding  Rains 

URBANA--Heavy  rains  In  June  and  July  can  cause  as  much  as 
90  percent  of  the  soil  loss  on  some  fields. 

Ralph  Hay,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  row  crops  are  especially  likely 
to  suffer  such  damage. 

Sloping,  cultivated  fields  of  corn  and  soybeans  do  not  have 
much  protection  from  hard  rains  until  the  crops  grow  large  enough  to 
give  some  protection.  Hay  points  out. 

One  thing  you  can  do  to  slow  down  soil  loss  is  to  plant 
cultivated  crops  on  the  contour.  Hay  says.  You  can  change  to  contour 
farming  right  at  planting  time  if  you  wish,  because  all  you  will  need 
to  do  is  tolocate  contour  guide  lines.  Your  county  farm  adviser  or  soil 
conservation  expert  can  help  you. 

Terraces  are  even  more  effective  than  contour  farming.  But 
for  best  protection  you'll  need  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.   This 
means  taking  out  high  spots  in  the  terrace  channel,  filling  any  low 
or  broken  spots  in  the  terrace  ridge  and  filling  ponds  or  depressions 
In  the  terrace  channel. 

Use  natural  waterways  for  terrace  outlets,  and  protect  them 
vlth  a  sod  cover.   If  sod  isn't  established  in  a  waterway,  you  can  get 
temporary  protection  with  seedings  of  cereal  grains  or  even  a  thick 
corn  planting.   Best  time  to  seed  for  waterway  sod  is  in  late  August 

or  early  September. 

If  you  do  have  sod  waterways,  keep  them  mowed  before  the 
grass  and  weeds  grow  too  tall. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 

June  2      Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Twin  Lakes  Park, 
Paris 

Raleigh  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Saline  County 

West  Salem  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Edwards  County 

Carbondale  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Jackson  County 

State  F.F.A.  Convention,  State  Fair  Grounds,  Springfield 

k-E  Lamb  Marketing  Day,  National  Stock  Yards,  E.  St.  Louis 

Illinois  Christmas  Tree  Growers  Association  Spring  Meeting,  Sinnissippi 
Forest,  Oregon 

Newton  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Jasper  County 

Carlinville  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Macoupin  County 

Hartsburg  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Logan  County 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  Summer  Orchard  Day,  Eckert  Orchard 
Association  Farm,  Belleville 

Minonk  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Woodford  County 

McNabb  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Marshall -Putnam  County 

k-E  Vegetable  Judging  School,  7:30  p.m.,  Danville 

Carthage  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Hancock  County 

F.F.A.  State  Judging  Contest,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Aledo  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Mercer  Coxmty 

Dixon  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  Lee  County 

Illinois  Junior  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest  Finals,  Lincoln 

Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Urbana -Lincoln 
Hotel,  Urbana 

June  26     Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Association  and  Illinois  Seed  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation Annual  Field  Day,  University  of  Illinois  Agronomy  Farm,  Urbana 

June  27     Agronomy  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
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Events  Calendar 


June  27-28 

July  1 

July  8 

July  9 

July  10 

July  11 

July  11 

July  12 

July  15 

July  16 

July  17 

July  18 

July  19 

July  22-27 

July  23 

July  25 

July  29- 
August  2 


July  29- 
AuguBt  2 

July  29- 
August  2 


Pre 86 -Radio -TV  Field  Days  sponsored  by  Illinois  Farm  Writers  and 
Broadcasters  Association,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

State  ^-H  Judging  Contest,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Subdistrict  U-H  Club  Share -the -Fun  Festival,  St.  Charles 

Subdi strict  k^E  Club  Share -the -Fun  Festival,  Oregon 

Subdistrict  .^-H  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Galesburg 

Subdistrict  k-n  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Pittsfield 

DeKalb  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  DeKalb  County 

Subdistrict  k-H  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Lincoln 

Subdistrict  k-E  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Carmi 

Subdistrict  k-E  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Carbondale 

Subdistrict  k-E  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Highland 

Subdistrict  U-H  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Effingham 

Subdistrict  k-E  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Urbana 

State  h-E   Leadership  Conference,  k-E  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello 

Northern  Illinois  Safety  Field  Day,  DeKalb 

Southern  Illinois  Safety  Field  Day,  Salem 


All-Industry  Poultry  Day,  Flock  Selectors  School  and  Blood  Testers 
School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 


'+-H  Club  Wildlife  Conservation  Camp,  U-H  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello 

Rural  Youth  Camp,  k-E  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  16,1957 

Farm  Machinery  Day  Set  for  May  28 

URBANA --Fourth  annual  Farm  Machinery  Field  Day  for  implement 
dealers  'and  their  branch  house  representatives  has  been  set  for  Tuesday, 
May  28,  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Early  arrivals  may  vatch  a  motion  picture  on  insects, 
"Rival  World,"  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  in  Urbana,  according 
to  Wendell  Bowers,  program  chairman  and  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

G.  C.  Decker,  Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey  ento- 
mologist, will  open  the  formal  program  at  10:00  a.m.  with  a  discussion 
of  some  recent  developments  in  the  use  of  chemicals  for  insect  control. 

Two  members  of  the  Agronomy  Department,  P.  W.  Slife  and  M.  B. 
Russell, will  discuss  the  value  of  herbicides  to  Illinois  farmers  and 
the  latest  report  on  liquid  or  dry  fertilizers.  Russell,  head  of  the 
Agronomy  Department,  will  moderate  a  panel  on  this  last  topic. 

H.  P.  Bateman,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  college,  will 
discuss  the  results  of  his  five-year  study  on  minimum  tillage. 

As  a  highlight  of  the  day's  program,  J.  A.  Weber,  a  member 
of  the  agricultural  engineering  staff,  will  conduct  a  demonstration 
vlth  a  shop  dynamometer  to  show  dealers  how  to  use  it  properly. 

On  the  subject  of  better  quality  for  marketing,  a  panel  will 
discuss  new  developments  in  equipment  and  processes  for  placing  a 
better  quality  grain  on  the  market .   Panel  moderator  will  be  George 
Pickard,  also  an  agricultural  engineer  at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Pried  chicken  box  lunch  will  be  available  for  guests  at  noon. 
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2ccno~l5t   Explains    Turrent    Scjcea-   5it-:=ti  — 

UF.BANA--A  UniversitT  cf  lillnols   agricultural  ecoDOKlst 
Dellevea  that   the  Ccnincdltj  Credit   Ccrpcraticm  vlll  cvn  en:--r.-    1:-:  =  =  -  = 
:n  June  1  to  effectively   esracllsa  tee   suzmer  pri^e  "cj   i.ieir    sales 
policy . 

I  T.   A.   Hieronjnus  points   cut   this  veek  thatcnApril  1,   miimis 

.  farBers  ovned  about   2^  million  bushels   cf   soybeans  en  far:is   ani   z^alf 

, again  as  !i2.ny  In  country  elevators   fcr  a  total   cf  a'c:-T    5I   zillion 
r-ahels.     Only  about   llf  million  bushels   vere  under  lean  cr   our chase 
-igreement .      So   Illinois   farners   have   a   lot   of  soybeans  to    sell. 

CCC   has  announced  roat    ir   will  n:t    sell   scyoeans  helcv  the 
lean  rate  in  the  county  vhere  beans   are   stored,    plus  a  cariT'ing   :o=.rrr 
.of  1^  cents  a  bushel  a  nonth.     1'r.ej  vill  also  proably  ail  a   lead-cut 
^charge  of  i   cent   a  bushel  at    country  elevators. 

Eiercnynus   exolains   it   mis  vay:      loe   lean  raee   in  rany   Illi- 
'-:i3  counties   is   $2.2G  a  bushel,   plus  a  preni--z:  of   -   cents  a  bushel  fzT 
liy  soybeans.      June   storage   charge  voull   re   1^   cents   and  load-out 
:iapge  would  be  i  cent,   cr  a  total  cf    S2.26t.      -t   appears  that  this 
'"ill  be  the  CCC  price   leaded  on  track  at    country   elevators. 

If  CCC  does   set   the  price  this    s'-mner,    ani  the   J-^e  price   is 
i.26i,   then  farmers   can  expeco   bids  of  about   $2.21t  after  norral 
■levator  handling  margins   are   deducrei,    rhe   eec~:nisT    explains. 

The   supply  cf   soybeans   for  the  remainder  cf  the   season  is 
sry  uncertain.      Hiercnymus   has   used  tvo   different   nethods  cf  estimating 
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Add  Soybean  -  2 

the  supply.   By  one  method,  he  estimates  a  carryover  of  12  to  15  mil- 
lion bushels  on  October  1.   By  another  method,  he  comes  up  with  42 
million.  The  big  difference  is  caused  by  failure  of  estimates  of  prO' 
duction,  carryover,  current  stocks  and  disappearance  to  match  up. 

Hleronymus  feels  the  actual  carryover  will  be  somewhere  be- 
tween these  two  extremes. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  l6,  1957 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

Mulching  Kelps  Your  Vegetable  Garden 

by  Norman  F.  Oebker 
Vegetable  Crops  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA- -Mulching  the  soil  around  vegetables  in  your  garden  helps  to  con- 
serve moisture,  prevents  erosion  and  helps  to  control  weeds.  It  also  keeps  the  soil 
cool  in  hot  weather,  keeps  the  soil  surface  loose  and  friable,  often  adds  organic 
matter  to  the  soil  and  keeps  vegetables  from  becoming  spattered  with  mud. 

A  cool  soil  is  especially  helpful  in  Illinois  because  high  temperatures 
often  prevent  proper  development  of  roots  of  some  vegetables. 

Mulching  is  simply  covering  the  soil  with  some  protective  material.  Some 
materials  that  can  be  used  are  leaves,  grass  cuttings,  peat  moss,  sawdust,  ground  corn 
cobs,  straw,  hay,  shavings,  aluminum  foil,  paper  and  polyethylene  plastic. 

The  mulch  should  be  put  on  the  soil  after  the  plant  is  well  established. 
It  is  advisable  to  cultivate  once  or  twice  before  mulching.  Then  you  won't  have  to 
cultivate  again  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Spread  the  material  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the  rows 
and  around  the  plants.  Mulch  thickness  depends  on  the  naterial  and  its  cost.  Such 
mulches  as  leaves  or  straw  are  usually  three  or  four  inches  deep.  A  mulch  of  peat  moss, 
sawdust,  shavings  or  wood  chips  is  seldom  more  than  two  inches  thick. 

Newspapers  eight  or  ten  sheets  thick  make  a  fairly  good  mulch.  Hold  the 
papers  in  place  with  small  stones  or  a  band  of  soil  along  the  outer  edge.  Aluminum 
foil  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way.  Black  plastic  (polyethylene)  is  something 
new  in  mulches  and  appears  to  be  very  promising  for  the  home  gardener.  Sheets  of 
the  plastic  are  laid  over  the  garden  soil,  and  vegetables  are  planted  through  holes 
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In  the  material.  Plastic  tends  to  warm  the  soil  rather  than  cool  it.  This  is  an 
advantage  early  in  the  season. 

Most  mulches  except  aluminum  and  plastic  cause  a  nitrogen  deficiency  to 
develop, because  the  organism  that  causes  the  organic  matter  to  decompose  uses  nitrogen. 
That  why  it's  a  good  idea  to  apply  extra  nitrogen  before  mulching.  When  plants 
tend  to  have  light  green  or  yellowish  leaves,  apply  about  a  pound  of  ammonium  nitrate 
or  two  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  100  square  feet. 
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Farm  News 


DIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR   RELEASE  FRIDAY,    MAY    17,    1957 

Test   Shows  How  Good  Alfalfa  Hay  Can  Be 

URBANA--It   isn't   practical  to   cure  alfalfa  hay  in  a   sack. 

But   a   sample  of  hay  cured  in  that   way  by  Ben  Dexter  of  Ullin 
shows  how  good  alfalfa  hay  can  be. 

Ben  made  his   sample  from  alfalfa   cut    in  the  early-bloom  stage. 
He  cured  it   in  the  windrow,   then  put    it   into  a  triple  paper  sack  and 
left   it   there  until  he  exhibited  it    in  February. 

It  was  not   overcured  in  the  windrow,   and  all  the  leaves  were 
still  on  the  plants. 

J.   H.   B^ers,    Department   of  Dairy   Science  at   the  University 

of  Illinois,   analyzed  the  hay   sample   in  his   laboratory.      It   contained 

22  percent   total  protein  and  only   l8  percent    fiber,   as   compared  with 

an  average  of  16  percent   protein  and  30  percent    fiber  for   several 
samples  of   far  better  than  average   quality  hay   compared  at   the   same 
time. 

J.    G.    Cash,    extension  dairy   specialist   at   the  UI   College  of 
Agriculture,    says   this   simple  test    shows   some   of  the  things  you  can  do 
to  make  your  alfalfa  hay  better. 

In  addition  to  mowing  when  the  alfalfa   is  no  more  than  1/10 
In  bloom,   mow  onl^    as  much  at   one  time  as  you  can  quickly   cure  and 
store.     To   preserve  the   leaves,    do  most   of  the   curing   in  the  windrov^, 
vith  very   little  wilting   in  the   swath.      To   prevent   mold     and   costly 
barn  fires,   dry  the  hay  to  a   safe  moisture   content. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Find  Way  to  Keep  Semen  at  Room  Temperatures 

URBANA --Dairy  scientists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have 
found  a  way  to  keep  bovine  semen  at  room  temperatures. 

Developed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  N.  L.  VanDemark,  dairy 
physiologist  at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture,  the  new  carrier  has 
kept  semen  alive  for  30  days  at  room  temperatures  ranging  from  65  to 
80  degrees. 

Ability  to  store  semen  at  room  temperatures  can  have  great 
economic  importance  to  the  dairy  industry,  because  more  than  five  mil- 
lion cows  are  now  bred  artificially  every  year,  VanDemark  points  out. 
It  could  also  mean  rapid  spread  of  artificial  insemination,  especially 
to  areas  of  the  world  where  refrigeration  in  not  available. 

Present  artificial  breeding  methods  use  a  mixture  of  egg 
yolk  and  sodium  citrate  as  carrier.   It  is  stored  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  freezing  to  keep  the  semen  alive  until  insemination. 
With  this  method  semen  is  usable  for  three  days  if  it  is  kept  cold 
and  is  carefully  handled. 

In  actual  insemination  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  at  the  Northern  Illinois  Breeding  Cooperative  at  Hampshire,  semen 
stored  at  room  temperatures  for  as  long  as  seven  days  was  used  success' 
fully  in  breeding  cows. 

The  new  carrier  contains  carbon  dioxide  dissolved  in  the 

liquid.  The  carbon  dioxide  in  the  mixture  puts  the  sperm  cells  to 

sleep  and  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  for  as  long  as 

a  month,  VanDemark  says. 
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Add  Semen  -  2 

Work  so  far  with  this  new  semen  carrier  has  shown  that  bovine 
semen  can  be  stored  at  room  temperatures  without  loss  of  fertility. 
However,  the  dairy  scientists  caution  that  the  solution  needs  to  be 
carefully  handled  and  prepared  if  the  sperm  cells  are  to  stay  alive  at 
this  high  temperature. 

The  team  of  dairy  scientists  at  the  University  is  continuing 
its  studies  with  this  new  method  to  look  for  still  better  ways  of  han- 
dling the  semen.  This  new  method  is  the  result  of  many  separate  de- 
velopments by  VanDemark  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Salisbury,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Dairy  Science  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  over  the  past  15  years. 
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Farm  News 


INIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Implanted  Heifers  Show  Some  Bad  Effect s 


URBANA--Extenslon  livestock  specialists  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  do  not  recommend  that  you  Implant 
hormones  In  heifers. 

Work  at  both  the  Purdue  and  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  showed  Increased  gains  on  Implanted  heifers.   Implants  also 
saved  feed  needed  to  put  on  a  pound  of  gain. 

However,  the  undesirable  side  effects  In  the  Implanted 
heifers  more  than  offset  the  advantages  of  Implanting.  These  effects 
Included  elevated  tall  heads,  low  backs,  increased  udder  development 
and  lower  carcass  grades. 

On  the  other  hand,  implanting  steers  that  are  on  a  full  feed 

of  grain  has  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  and  economical  way  to  get  the 

benefits  of  hormones  in  a  steer  fattening  program,  the  specialists  say. 

Twenty-four  to  36  milligrams  each  seems  to  be  about  the  right  amount 

to  use  on  yearling  steers, 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY.  MAY  17,  1957 
Good  Grazing  Practices  Help  to  Control  Bloat 

DIXON  SPRINGS- -Best  vay  to  combat  bloat  is  to  follow  good 
grazing  management  practices. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Mansfield,  extension  veterinarian  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  says  your  local  veteri- 
narian can  save  individual  animals  that  are  affected  by  bloat  if  he  can 
treat  them  in  time.  But  cures  are  not  the  answer  to  the  bloat  problem. 

Bloat  happens  most  readily  on  legumes.   Some  farmers  have 
stopped  seeding  these  valuable  forage  crops  for  that  reason,  Dr. 
Mansfield  says. 

At  the  Dixon  Springs  Station,  bloat  has  not  been  a  problem 
where  pastures  have  bean  kept  to  a  mixture  of  half  legumes  and  half 
grass.  The  coarser  grass  seems  to  help  prevent  bloat. 

Rapidly  growing  legumes  cause  the  most  trouble.   It's  there- 
fore best  to  graze  legumes  before  they  get  too  tall.   If  they  get  too 
good  a  start,  the  cattle  will  eat  only  the  tops  of  the  plants  and  are 
then  more  likely  to  bloat . 

It's  a  good  idea  to  have  cattle  well  filled  before  you  turn 
J  them  onto  legumes.  Then  they  won't  eat  too  much  or  too  fast.  Once 
they  have  become  conditioned  to  legume  pasture, you  can  give  them  con- 
tinuous access  to  it. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with  bloat  on  your  pastures,  call 

your  local  veterinarian  at  once  for  advice  on  how  to  relieve  bloated 

animals. 
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Farm  News 


IIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MAY  17,  1957 


Iheep  Breeders  Annual  Picnic  on  June  2 


URBANA- -Members  of  the  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders 
association  will  hold  their  annual  picnic  on  Sunday,  June  2,  at  Twin 
Lakes  park,  Paris. 

This  park  is  located  at  the  north  edge  of  Paris  on  U.S. 
Route  1.   Main  headquarters  will  be  in  the  square  dance  hall  where 
the  roads  divide  in  the  park. 

Wool  judging  will  start  the  program  at  10:00  a.m.  CST  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  demonstration  on  preparing  lamb  cuts  for  the 
table.   A  basket  lunch  with  a  lamb  barbecue  is  set  for  noon. 

A  4-H  and  FFA  lamb  judging  contest  will  highlight  the  after- 
noon program.   Guests  will  also  tour  the  Illinois  Wool  Marketing 
association  headquarters  in  Paris  to  see  how  wool  is  received,  graded 
and  packed  for  shipment  to  manufacturers. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  sheep  is  welcome,  including  both 
Illinois  and  Indiana  4-H  and  FFA  members.   U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the 
sheep  division  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Sheep  Breeders  association,  and  other  members  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  department  of  animal  science  are  cooperating  in  the  meeting. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  ty  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  May  17^  1957 

URBANA- -Expiring  May  contracts  and  poor  weather  conditions  caused  choppy 
and  erratic  grain  prices  during  the  week  ending  May  17,  reports  the  University  of 
Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Large  unsatisfied  contracts  in  May  soybean  futures  and  small  deliverable 
supplies  caused  sharp  market  reactions.  On  Monday  prices  were  steady  to  1/2  cent 
lower  at  $2.iH  l/4.  They  dropped  to  a  low  of  $2.35  3 A  on  Thursday  and  then  re- 
covered to  close  at  $2.38  3/8.  The  k   l/2-cent  premium  which  May  futures  held  over 
July  declined  to  about  2  cents  as  those  hoping  for  higher  prices  gave  up  and  sold 
out.  Until  May  futures  contracts  expire  on  Tuesday,  l<fey  21,  prices  could  see  fur- 
ther sharp  reactions. 

The  soyhean  price  decline  was  paced  by  a  decline  in  soybean  oil.  Demand 
from  domestic  users  continued  light,  and  exporters  were  inclined  to  wait.  Appar- 
ently rather  large  amounts  of  soybean  oil  must  be  bought  for  export  before  the 
end  of  June. 

Many  farmers  have  soybeans  to  sell.  Part  of  these  beans  must  move  out 
of  elevator  storage  by  May  31*  At  mid-week,  bids  to  east-central  Illinois  farmers 
were  $2.23.  Country  sales  increased  during  the  week. 

Looking  at  the  figures,  it  appears  that  CCC  will  take  over  enough  soy- 
beans on  June  1  to  prevent  prices  from  dropping  below  the  CCC  resale  price.  But 
they  will  probably  have  enough  to  prevent  prices  from  rising  above  their  sales 
price.  The  market  seems  to  think  that  CCC  will  sell  their  beans  and  that  non-loan 

soybeans  will  sell  so  that  farmers  can  get  $2.20  to  $2.22. 

Soybean  processing  margins  remain  extremely  small,  so  any  increases  in 
oil  or  meal  prices  are  apt  to  result  in  a  widening  of  processing  margins  rather 
than  any  increase  in  soybean  prices. 
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Corn  prices  crossed  the  $1,20  mark  without  running  into  heavy  sales  by 
fanners.  There  were  rumors  that  CCC  would  decrease  sales,  but  such  rumors  have 
come  and  gone  continually  since  January  and  sales  have  continued  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  next  point  at  which  farmers  are  likely  to  sell  in  volume  is  $1.25. 
However,  the  corn  situation  is  so  delicately  balanced  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  corn  will  get  to  $1.25. 

Continued  wet  weather  in  the  corn  belt  delayed  planting  and  resulted  in 
high  prices  for  new- crop  deliveries  of  corn  and  soybeans. 

Heavy  rains  delayed  harvest  in  Texas  and  Kansas,  where- new  wheat  is 

ripening,  and  resiilted  in  a  sharp  rise  in  wheat  prices,  particularly  at  Kansas 

City.  Here  prices  were  up  5  cents  a  bushel  on  Thui'sday. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MAY  21,  1957 

Wheat  Income  $38  Million  Belov  Possible  Return 

URBANA --Illinois  farmers  would  have  over  $38  million  more 
income  from  their  wheat  crop  if  they  used  the  best  soil  treatments 
they  know  how  to  use. 

A.  L.  Lang,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist,  bases  this 
estimate  on  1956  yield  figures  from  806  wheat  plots  on  the  23  soil 
experiment  fields  in  the  state. 

Lang  points  out  that  wheat  yields  on  all  untreated  soil 
plots  averaged  14  bushels  an  acre.  On  the  plots  where  the  best  soil 
treatments  were  applied,  yields  averaged  49  bushels  an  acre.  Average 
wheat  yield  for  all  Illinois  farms  last  year  was  37  bushels  an  acre. 

So  farmers  averaged  23  more  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  by  using 
some  soil  treatments  than  they  might  have  had  if  they  had  used  no 
treatment  at  all.  But  if  they  had  followed  the  best  recommended  bal- 
anced fertility  program,  Lang  says  they  would  have  been  able  to  aver- 
age another  12  bushels  an  acre. 

If  this  extra  wheat  yield  had  been  obtained  on  all  1.6  mil- 
lion acres  harvested  in  Illinois  in  1956,  it  would  have  added  more 
than  19  million  bushels  to  the  crop.   At  $2.00  a  bushel,  farmers  would 
have  had  more  than  $38  million  more  income  from  their  wheat. 

Illinois  farmers  have  made  real  progress  in  maintaining  and 
increasing  crop  yields  by  following  the  lessons  learned  from  the  soil 
experiment  fields,  Lang  pointed  out.   But  just  in  case  we  think  we 
can't  do  any  better,  he  likes  to  cite  the  yield  records  on  plots  where 
the  best  balanced  fertility  program  was  followed.   It  shows  that 
there's  still  room  to  boost  crop  yields. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MAY  21,  1957 

Milk  Available  at  Reduced  Prices  to  Summer 
Camps  and  Clubs  Under  Federal-State  Program 

URBANA--The  special  program  that  has  made  more  milk  available 
to  school  children  at  reduced  prices  during  the  past  two  years  has  now- 
been  extended  to  summer  camps  and  recreation  centers,  according  to 
Robert  Jacobson,  University  of  Illinois  dairy  marketing  specialist. 

Newly  eligible  groups  include  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  Scout 
camps,  child  guidance  centers,  ^-H  camps,  day-care  camps,  youth  groups 
and  summer  camps  sponsored  by  churches  and  civic  organizations,  and 
municipal  recreational  programs. 

These  organizations  can  get  up  to  three  cents  of  federal- 
state  funds  for  each  extra  half -pint  of  milk  consumed  by  children,  not 
Including  that  usually  drunk  at  meals.  As  a  result,  the  diets  of  chil- 
dren can  be  Improved  without  materially  raising  over-all  food  costs, 
Jacobson  explains. 

Some  of  the  ways  to  take  part  in  the  program  would  be  to 
start  "milk  breaks,"  serve  milk  at  an  additional  meal,  serve  extra 
"'  amounts  at  meals,  start  an  afternoon  or  evening  "pickup  snack,"  sub- 
stitute fluid  whole  milk  for  reconstituted  nonfat  dry  milk  in  beverages 
and  cooking  and  provide  fluid  whole  milk  for  groups  that  did  not  serve 
milk  before. 

Non-profit  institutions  offering  recreational  or  guidance 
programs  to  children  can  become  eligible  for  participation  in  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  by  applying  through  their  local  county  superintendent 
of  schools. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Three  Indian  IFYE  Delegates  Arrive  In  Illinois 

URBANA- -Three  "good  will  ambassadors"  from  India  arrived  In 
Illinois  on  May  14,  They  will  spend  nearly  three  months  In  the  state 
living  and  working  with  farm  families  under  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  (IPYE)  program. 

The  young  people  are  Malharrao  G.  Mahulkar,  Bombay  state; 
Nllekanl  Sadanand,  Mysore  state;  and  Laxman  Singh  Rathore,  Rajasthan 
state.  They  are  part  of  a  group  of  53  young  men  and  women  from  India, 
Pakistan  and  Nepal  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  May  7  aboard  the 
S.  S.  CONSTITUTION. 

This  year J  for  the  first  time,  two  young  women  from  Nepal 
are  participating  in  the  IFYE  program.  The  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  is  conducted  in  the  United  States  by  the  National  4-H  Club 
Foundation  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.   In  India,  Pakistan 
and  Nepal  the  program  is  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Pord  Foundation. 

The  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  is  a  "people-to-people" 
program  for  promoting  understanding.  Young  people  with  rural  back- 
grounds live  and  work  with  farm  families  in  other  countries  for  four 
to  six  months,  learning  another  way  of  life  by  living  it. 

On  August  15  Earl  Henry  Sonnemaker,  R.R.  1,  Trivoli,  Illinois, 

will  leave  the  U.  S.  for  India  to  live  and  work  with  farm  families 

there  under  the  IFYF  program. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Keep  Same  Hybrids  Despite  Delayed  Planting 

URBAKA--A  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  urges  farmers  to 
keep  their  regular  adapted  hybrid  seed  corn,  despite  delayed  planting. 

W.  0.  Scott  says  tests  at  Urbana  have  shown  that  yields  hold 
up  well  when  adapted  hybrids  are  planted  any  time  up  to  May  2?.  Even 
after  this  date,  the  regular  hybrids  have  yielded  more  than  earlier 
hybrids  planted  at  the  same  time.   Corn  planted  as  late  as  June  12  has 
averaged  26  percent  moisture  at  harvest  In  five  years  of  tests. 

You  do  run  some  risk  of  soft  corn  in  late  plantings  of 
regular  adapted  hybrids.  But  the  chances  of  smaller  yields  are  much 
greater  if  you  get  impatient  and  shift  to  short -season  hybrids,  which 
always  yield  less,  the  agronomist  emphasizes. 

Scott  suggests  planting  normal  hybrids  in  Illinois  until 
the  following  dates:   northern  and  north-central  Illinois  north  of 
Peoria,  June  10;  central  Illinois  from  Mattoon  to  Peoria,  June  12  to 
15.   South-central  and  southern  Illinois  farmers  should  have  no  problem 
unless  planting  is  delayed  beyond  these  dates. 

Late-planted  corn  gets  the  advantage  of  warmer  soil  and 
usually  makes  up  for  some  of  the  time  lost  by  delayed  planting.   For 
example,  corn  planted  on  May  15  and  corn  planted  on  May  30  will  usually 
tassel  in  the  same  week.   So  corn  planted  two  weeks  apart  won't  have 
that  much  spread  at  maturity. 

Corn  maturity  zones  about  75  miles  wide  run  east  and  west 
acress  Illinois.   The  shorter  maturity  period  is  in  the  north.   If 
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Add  Hybrids  -  2 

your  planting  is  delayed  so  long  that  you  feel  you  must  use  a  shorter 
season  hybrid,  Scott  suggests  using  one  that  is  adapted  to  the  area 
just  north  of  you. 

Scott  says  there  is  even  less  need  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  shift 
varieties  of  soybeans  than  corn.   Like  late-planted  corn,  late-planted 
soybeans  may  yield  less  but  maturity  will  not  be  delayed  as  much  as 
planting.  And  shifting  to  an  earlier  variety  will  usually  mean  smaller 
yields . 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Sheep  Do  Well  on  Grass  Silage 

DIXON  SPRINGS- -Lambs  and  ewes  on  grass  silage  last  winter 
weighed  more  at  pasture  time  this  spring  than  similar  animals  that  had 
been  fed  corn  silage. 

J.  M.  Lewis,  livestock  researcher  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  in  southern  Illinois,  says  the 
ewes  on  grass  silage  ate  just  as  much  silage  as  those  on  corn  silage. 
Birth  weights  of  lambs  in  the  two  lots  were  comparable. 

In  the  trial,  a  flock  of  168  yearling  ewes  was  divided  into 
two  equal  lots.  One  lot  was  fed  grass-legume  silage  to  which  200 
pounds  of  ground  ear  corn  per  ton  was  added  for  preservative.  The 
other  lot  got  corn  silage.  Both  lots  were  fed  all  the  silage  they 
would  eat  plus  one  pound  of  good  alfalfa  hay  per  head  dally. 

The  grass  silage  contained  more  protein  than  the  corn  silage 
and  did  not  need  supplemental  soybean  oil  meal.  Thus  grass-legume 
silage  put  more  gains  at  less  cost  than  corn  silage  on  both  lambs  and 
ewes. 

Another  benefit,  Lewis  adds,  comes  from  harvesting  surplus 

grass  off  pastures  in  spring  and  early  summer  to  make  silage  for  fall 

and  winter  feed.   Sheep  prefer  to  eat  short,  more  tender  grasses  and 

legumes.   Regrowth  from  clipped  pastures  makes  better  sheep  forage 

later  in  the  season. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Christmas  Tree  Growers  Meet  June  7  and  8 

URBANA--Flr3t  field  meeting  of  the  newly  organized  Illinois 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  association  will  be  held  at  Oregon  on  June  7 
and  8. 

Registration  will  begin  at  5:30  p.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Main 
Lodgej  White  Pines  Forest  State  Park.   Growers  will  then  have  a  busi- 
ness meeting  following  dinner  there. 

J.  N.  Spaeth,  head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  report  the  results  of 
a  study  of  Christmas  tree  marketing  made  in  Chicago  last  year.   In  an 
illustrated  talk,  R.  W.  Lorenz,  University  of  Illinois  research  for- 
ester, will  discuss  shaping  Christmas  trees. 

Saturday's  program  includes  a  visit  to  Sinnissippi  Forest , 
east  of  Oregon,  and  a  tour  of  the  evergreen  plantations  there. 

The  Christmas  Tree  Growers  association  was  recently  organized 

under  sponsorship  of  the  Illinois  TechnicalForestry  association. 

Christmas  tree  grower  officers  include  Glen  Massie,  Casswood  Industries, 

Beardstown,  president;  Howard  Fox,  forester  at  Sinnissippi  Forest,  vice 

president;  and  Robert  Schraeder,  Champaign,  secretary-treasurer. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  22,  1957 

Protect  Real  Estate  Values  With  County  Zoning 

URBANA--One  of  the  best  ways  to  protect  real  estate  values 
Is  with  county  zoning,  says  N.  G.  P.  Krausz,  University  of  Illinois 
farm  law  specialist. 

Unnecessary  and  speculative  land  subdivision  and  its  harmful 
effects  can  be  cut  down  by  zoning.   Also,  regulating  the  elements  that 
lower  real  estatis  values  will  prevent  weakening  of  the  tax  base. 

Zoning  helps  to  conserve  water  resources  and  prevent  lake 
and  stream  pollution.  Krausz  points  out,  also,  that  space  for  parks  can 
be  protected  from  commercial  development  by  zoning. 

Undesirable  developments  not  allowed  Inside  city  limits 
could  not  spread  to  rural  areas  with  county  zoning.  Zoning  would  also 
control  unsightly  or  hazardous  roadside  developments. 

Intelligent  planning  can  solve  problems  that  may  arise  in 

the  future,  Krausz  says.   Future  highways,  areas  for  parks,  industry 

and  business  are  laid  out  in  a  master  plan.  The  best  agricultural 

lands  can  be  protected  for  farming. 

* 

Installation  costs  of  utilities  and  other  public  works  can 

be  reduced  by  planning  for  their  development  and  expansion  before  the 

need  arises.   Servicing  sprawling,  unguided  urban  growth  is  costly  and 
inefficient . 

A  few  complaints  about  county  zoning  have  occurred  where 
ordinances  have  been  poorly  administered.   Krausz  stresses  the  point 
that  any  zoning  ordinance  must  be  directed  with  wisdom  and  integrity, 
keeping  in  mind  considered  plans  of  the  county  board. 

Krausz  has  prepared  a  new  publication,  "County  Zoning,  A 
Blueprint  For  The  Future."   It  is  available  from  your  county  farm  ad- 
viser or  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, Urbana,  at 
no  cost. 
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FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY,    MAY   2k,    1957 

Study  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  on  Soybeans 

URBANA- -Scientists   at   the  University  of  Illinois  are   con- 
tinuing their  study  of  the  effects  of  atomic   radiation  on  soybeans 
this   season.      D.   W.    Chamberlain,    staff  member  of  the   U.    S.   Regional 
Soybean  Laboratory,    has   finished  planting  the  third  generation  of 
irradiated   seed. 

The  researchers  hope  that    soybeans  getting  this  treatment 
will   show  resistance  to  brown  stem  rot,   a   serious   soybean  disease. 
But   several  more  years  of  tests  will  be  needed  to  determine  whether 
this  goal  has  been  accomplished. 

These   soybean  plots  will  be  part   of  the  Agronomy  Day  Tour 

at  the  University  Agronomy  farm  at   Urbana  on  June  27.     All  farmers  and 

other  Interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MAY  24,  I957 

Tvelve  Boar-Testing  Stations  In  State 

URBANA --Illinois  now  has  12  boar-testing  stations  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state. 

W.  P.  Nickelson,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  these  station? 
will  be  testing  pigs  this  year  from  about  225  litters. 

In  all  cases  at  least  one  boar  pig  and  a  littermate  barrow 
will  be  tested  together  from  each  litter,  Nickelson  says.   Some  of 
these  stations  will  be  testing  two  boars  and  a  barrow  from  each  litter. 

This  program  will  give  each  swine  breeder  who  takes  part  a 
measure  of  how  his  pigs  perform  in  rate  of  gain,  feed  efficiency  and 
carcass  value. 

Pigs  start  the  test  when  they  weigh  60  pounds  and  are  taken 
off  the  test  at  200  pounds.  During  the  test  all  the  pigs  are  fed  a 
complete  high-energy  ration  like  that  fed  on  most  Illinois  swine  farms. 

When  they  reach  200  pounds  in  weight,  the  barrow  is  slaugh- 
tered and  his  carcass  value  is  measured.  Backfat  on  the  boar  is 
probed  and  rate  of  gain  and  feed  efficiency  are  measured  for  both 
animals. 

Performance  records  like  these  give  the  producer  a  better 
evaluation  of  the  pigs  he  is  producing.  They  also  show  how  much  dif- 
ference there  is  within  each  breed  in  performance  in  rate  of  gain,  feed 
efficiency  and  carcass  value. 

Another  result  of  performance  testing  has  been  to  show  that 
the  desirable  meat-type  hog  of  today  is  a  fast-gainer  with  high  feed 
efficiency  that  makes  him  the  most  economical  kind  to  produce. 

Illinois  stations  are  located  at  Melvin,  Cambridge,  Watseka, 
Chatsworth,  Emden,  Sainte  Marie,  Bloomington,  Aledo,  Monmouth,  Ster- 
ling,Martinsville  and  Waterman. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farm  Operators'  Average  A^e  Increasing 

URBANA--The  average  age  of  farmers  is  Increasing,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  rural  sociologist  reported  recently.   C.  L.  Fol-e 
pointed  out  that  farmers'  average  age  increased  from  41.9  to  49.3  years 
during  the  45  years  from  I910  to  1955. 

Speaking  before  the  Illinois  production  credit  association 
fieldmen,  he  explained  that  this  change  is  due  mainly  to  a  decrease  in 
operators  under  25  years  and  an  increase  in  those  over  55.  The  propor- 
tion of  operators  under  25  years  dropped  from  about  5  percent  to 
slightly  under  2  percent.  Operators  between  25  and  35  years  dropped 
from  20  to  about  15  percent. 

The  proportion  of  farmers  between  35  and  55  years  remained 

at  about  50  percent.  Operators  from  55  to  65  years  jumped  from  14 

percent  in  I9IO  to  about  21  percent  in  1955.  Those  over  65  almost 

doubled,  going  from  8  to  nearly  I6  percent  during  this  time. 

Folse  emphasized  the  point  that  social  security  coverage 
could  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  future  age  structure  of  farm 
operators.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  way  to  tell  just  what  this  influence 
vill  be. 

The  proportion  of  farmers  over  65  years  is  significant,  Folse 
pointed  out.   In  I9IO  only  one  farmer  in  12  was  over  65,  while  in  1955 
the  proportion  was  one  in  six.   It  seems  apparent  that  mechanization 
has  enabled  older  farmers  to  stay  on  the  farm  longer. 

The  ages  of  farmers  give  some  indication  of  the  future  man- 
power situation  in  agriculture.   Folse  estimates  that  for  every  100 
persons  who  die  or  retire  from  farming  during  the  1950 's  there  are 
still  1C8  to  take  their  places  by  i960.   So  there  is  still  an  8  per- 
icent  surplus  of  agricultural  manpower  that  must  find  employment  else- 
I  where. 

But  the  surplus  is  much  smaller  now  than  it  was  in  1940.  Then 
there  were  147  persons  available  to  fill  every  100  farming  vacancies. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Beginning  Fgrmers  Face  High  Money  Needs 

URBANA- -Beginning  farmers  today  face  many  financial  problems , 
a  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist  pointed  out  to  Illinois 
production  credit  association  fleldmenat  theirannual  meeting  Friday. 

F.  J.  Relss  stressed  the  high  capital  needs  of  beginning 
farmers.  They  may  easily  average  $8,000  or  more.  And  usually  a 
sizable  part  must  be  borrowed  from  relatives  or  credit  agencies. 

Relss  warned  against  farming  on  a  small  scale  to  keep  down 
the  amount  borrowed.  That  may  mean  operating  with  such  high  per  unit 
costs. of  production  that  Income  is  not  sufficient  to  repay  debts  or 
maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  living. 

In  addition  to  paying  off  debts,  those  who  start  farming 
have  a  problem  of  building  up  volume.   Earnings  may  actually  be  in  the 
form  of  increased  inventories,  which  can't  be  used  to  pay  off  debts. 

So  beginning  farmers  need  borrowed  money  for  longer  than  one 
year--usually  three  to  five  years.  This  time  will  usually  be  long 
enough  to  pay  off  debts  for  machinery  and  breeding  stock. 

Relss  also  pointed  out  that  beginning  farm  families  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  generation  ago.  Their  living  standards  tend  to 
be  higher  and  they  buy  more  things  for  cash,  using  less  home-grown 

goods  and  services.   Studies  show  that  about  kC   percent  of  the  wives 
of  recent  beginning  farmers  were  not  farm  girls.   So  their  standards  in 
home  furnishings,  travel  and  recreation  may  be  different  from  those  of 
their  parents. 

On  the  other  hand,  young  wives  now  are  more  likely  to  hold 
jobs  outside  the  home.  This  additional  Income  often  helps  to  pay  house- 
hold expenses,  leaving  the  farm  Income  to  be  used  for  reducing  and  re- 
tiring debts. 
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NIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Sixty  Leaders  Attend  Lelsurecraft  Camp 

URBANA --Sixty  recreation  leaders  from  Illinois  attended  the 
22nd  annual  Lelsurecraft  and  Counseling  Camp  at  State  4-H  Memorial 
Camp  near  Monticello  May  13 -l8. 

The  group  voted  to  continue  the  annual  fellowship  and  elected 
Kermit  Clifton,  Mt  Vernon;  Edith  Haight ,  Charleston;  Clareta  Walker, 
Urbana;  Arlene  Wofram,  Urbana;  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Whiting,  Mahomet, 
to  the  camp  continuation  committee. 

Hold-over  members  of  the  continuation  committee  are  Ray  Olson, 
Moline;  Rev.  Don  Wise,  Blue  Mound;  Lorennie  Berry,  Monticello;  Rev. 
Richard  Muhleman,  Mt .  Pulaski;  Hubert  Wetzel,  Champaign;  and  Mrs.  Iris 
Harris,  Urbana. 

The  1958  camp  will  be  May  12-16  at  the  State  ^-H  Memorial 

Camp.  The  program  theme  will  feature  leisure  in  living.  Enrollments 

vlll  be  accepted  now.   Mail  to  Lelsurecraft  and  Counseling,  4-H  Memorial 

Camp,  Monticello. 
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Ftovti   Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  ^Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  Pictorial  Report 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Store  Bovine  Semen  at  Room  Temperatures 

URBANA --Discovery  of  a  way  to  store  bull  semen  at  room 

temperatures  at  the  University  of  Illinois  may  revolutionize  dairy 

breeding  practices  and  give  a  big  boost  to  world-wide  milk  production. 

Dr.  N.  L.  VanDemark,  dairy  scientist  at  the  University  in  charge  of  the 

work,  holds  a  vial  of  the  new  semen  carrier  that  has  been  stored  at 

room  temperatures  for  more  than  a  week  and  can  still  be  successfully 

used  for  artificial  insemination  of  cows.   Carbon  dioxide  bubbled 

through  the  carrier  apparently  puts  the  live  sperm  in  a  state  of 

suspended  animation  until  they  are  ready  for  use. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET —Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  May  2k,   1957 

URBANA--A  break  of  3  to  if  cents  in  new  wheat  prices  was  the  outstanding 
development  in  grain  markets  for  the  week,  reports  the  University  of  Illinois  grain 
marketing  staff.  Other  grains  were  fairly  steady. 

The  wheat  decline  came  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week  and  was  attributed 
to  general  uncertainty  about  the  quality  of  the  I957  crop.  Continued  wet  weather 
would  result  in  low  protein  content  of  new  wheat  and  cause  storage  problems  at  har- 
vest. 

Uncertainty  about  wheat  quality  has  had  a  depressing  effect  from  flour 
millers  and  e:qport  buyers.  Millers  seem  slow  in  buying  new  wheat  because  they  do 
not  want  to  be  committed  for  large  quantities  of  low-protein  wheat. 

Bids  on  new  wheat  for  export  carry  discounts  of  1  to  3  cents  for  yellow 
hard  winter  wheat  under  bids  for  hard  winter  wheat.  This  is  or  particular  signifi- 
cance to  Illinois  farmers  who  produce  hard  wheat.  Usually  Illinois  wheat  for  ex- 
port is  priced  1  to  2  cents  higher  than  wheat  for  the  domestic  market.  But  foreign 
buyers  do  not  want  yellow  hard  wheat. 

Wet  weather  right  before  and  during  harvest  causes  yellowing  of  wheat. 
The  recent  changes  in  wheat  grades  have  intensified  this  problem  by  reducing  the  per- 
cent of  yellow  wheat  allowed  in  hard  red  wheat. 

The  effect  of  uncertainty  about  quality,  problems  of  storing  high-moisture 
wheat,  and  tightening  of  grades  tends  to  narrow  the  market  for  wheat.  And  these 
factors  have  a  direct  influence  on  Illinois  markets,  especially  for  Illinois  hard 
vheat. 

Soybean  markets  had  some  flurry  when  the  May  contract  closed  out  on  Tuesday. 
prices  ranged  from  $2.38  to  ^2.kk   l/2.  Other  futures  and  the  cash  price  were  not 
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affected.  Oil  and  meal  prices  were  generally  steady,  and  processing  margins  remain 

narrow.  All  factors  reflect  an  active  demand  for  the  soybean  volume  coming  to  market. 

The  com  market  was  about  steady.  Next  week,  May  31* is  the  deadline  for 

obtaining  a  purchase  agreement.  Illinois  farmers  have  much  more  corn  to  sell  or 

deliver  to  CCC  from  now  until  October  than  they  have  had  in  recent  years. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  MAY  28,  1957 

Save  20  Days  Farm  Working  Time 

URBANA--HOV  would  you  like  to  save  20  days  of  working  time 
and  $4o  in  hospital  expenses  this  year?  You  can  do  it  by  eliminating 
farm  accidents,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

A  survey  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  shows 
that  more  than  20  days  are  lost  per  farm  accident  each  year  and  that 
medical  and  hospital  costs  average  over  $4o. 

You  can  take  the  first  big  step  in  preventing  accidents 
right  now  by  servicing  your  machinery  and  adjusting  it  before  you  take 
it  to  the  field.   Give  each  machine  a  good  going-over,  and  replace  all 
broken  and  worn  parts. 

Tractors  are  one  of  the  worst  offenders  in  causing  farm 
accidents.  They  are  involved  in  nearly  75  percent  of  all  accidents 
with  farm  machinery,  reports  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council. 

When  you  use  your  tractor,  make  sure  to  stop  it  before  you 
get  off,  and  be  sure  it  is  out  of  gear  before  you  crank  it .   Never  let 
children  ride  on  the  tractor. 

When  driving  your  tractor,  make  sure  that  you  sit  on  the  seat 
or  stand  on  the  platform.  Always  keep  the  machine  in  gear  when  going 
down  a  steep  hill. 

Last  of  all,  Hogsett  adds,  use  your  head.  The  main  safety 

rule  for  operating  a  tractor  or  any  other  machine  is  just  good  common 

sense. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Latin  American  Scientists  Discuss  Radiation 

URBANA --Sixteen  Latin  American  scientists  In  the  field  of 
biology-agriculture  spent  Monday,  May  27,  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois discussing  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  radiation. 

In  the  morning  those  Interested  In  the  plant  sciences  visited 
the  agronomy,  bacteriology  and  radiocarbon  laboratories.  The  animal 
science  group  toured  the  radiocarbon,  biochemistry,  animal  nutrition 
and  dairy  science  laboratories. 

During  the  afternoon  session,  the  group  took  part  in  a 
symposium  on  representative  applications  of  atomic  energy  to  biology 
and  agriculture  at  the  University.   Staff  members  who  presented  topics 
at  the  symposium  included  L.  M.  Henderson,  biochemistry;  J.  P.  McCollum, 
horticulture;  W.  A.  Wood,  dairy  science;  Arnold  Klute  and  R.  L.  Bernard, 
agronomy;  and  Sol  Splegelman,  bacteriology. 

B.  Connor  Johnson,  professor  of  animal  nutrition  at  the 
University,  handled  arrangements  for  the  tour.  This  trip  is  a  follow- 
up  to  a  tour  of  Latin  American  countries  that  Johnson  made  last  year 
as  a  member  of  a  team  of  American  scientists. 

The  Latin  American  group  visited  the  University  of  Illinois 

among  other  institutions  following  an  Inter-American  Symposium  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy  at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Members  of  the  group  Included  Enrique  Modesto  Slvorl  and 
Jose  Vallega,  Argentina;  Antonio  Brlto  Da  Cunha,  Brazil;  Jose  Torres 
Morelra  and  Lino  Vacarloll,  Costa  Rica;  Emlllano  Ramos,  Cuba;  Luis 
Werner  Levy  and  Antonio  Jose  Garcia,  Ecuador;  Barjum  Jose  Facusse, 
Honduras;  Robert  E.  Healy,  Panama;  Hernando  Bertonl  Flores,  Paraguay; 
Alberto  Guzman-Barron,  Peru;  Eduardo  Jorge  Miguel,  Uruguay;  Werner 
Jaffe,  Venezuela;  Victor  Hugo  Ortiz,  El  Salvador;  and  Juan  Colon-Avlles, 
Puerto  Rico.   Russell  E.  Stone,  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  accompanied  the  group  as  coordinator. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Warns  Against  Buying  Land  on  Shoestring 

URBANA--A  University  of  Illinois  land  economist  has  warned 
that  now  Is  a  poor  time  to  buy  land  with  a  slim  equity. 

C.  L.  Stewart  told  a  meeting  of  mldwestern  farm  land  brokers 
Tuesday  that  now  Is  not  the  time  to  use  selling  prices  of  farm  land 
as  a  basis  for  encouraging  young  buyers  to  mortgage  their  resources  to 
the  hilt. 

Stewart  reported  that  the  expectation  of  continued  high  land 
prices  seems  to  be  based  on  government  programs  favoring  large  gross 
receipts  from  farmland.  But  at  such  times  too  hasty  acceptance  of  the 
prospects  for  continued  high  or  Increased  returns  can  lead  to  recession. 

Such  uncertainties  as  politics^  weather,  possible  new  dis- 
coveries that  may  lower  food  production  cost,  and  continued  increasing 
output  may  make  the  next  20  years  show  a  different  trend  from  that  of 
the  last  20,  the  land  economist  pointed  out. 

Looking  at  the  recent  farm  land  transactions,  Stewart  reported 

that  Illinois  prices  have  advanced.   On  the  basis  of  Champaign  county 

records,  he  estimates  that  the  rise  in  east-central  Illinois  since  the 

spring  of  1956  has  been  at  least  $30  an  acre.   Prices  would  therefore 

be  about  I5  percent  above  November  195^^  when  the  last  census  was  taken. 

Prices  in  southern  Illinois  are  also  expected  to  show  Increases. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

k-E   Should  Go  All-Out  for  Health 

URBANA- -Figures  collected  on  more  than  25,000  Illinois  4-H 
Club  members  over  the  past  17  years  show  that  the  average  level  of 
physical  fitness  is  much  too  low. 

D.  M.  Hall,  extension  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  who  has  worked  over  the  figures,  says  that 
it's  false  to  assume  that  boys  and  girls  are  physically  fit  just  be- 
cause they  live  on  a  farm. 

The  tests  show  otherwise.  And  very  little  improvement  was 
made  in  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars,  Hall  says. 

Poor  condition  of  American  boys  has  long  been  known.  Army 
rejection  figures  were  used  in  Senate  debates  in  I896.  Between  189^ 
and  1897  nine  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  to  appropriate  federal 
money  for  a  physical  conditioning  program,  but  with  no  results.   The 
United  States  doesn't  act  as  though  it  believed  that  "the  wealth  of  a 
nation  is  in  the  strength  of  its  people,"  Hall  points  out. 

Because  President  Eisenhower  became  alarmed  at  the  low  fit- 
ness level  of  American  youth,  he  called  a  National  Youth  Fitness  con- 
ference at  Annapolis  last  summer.  Two  national  committees  were  ap- 
pointed as  a  result,  and  Shane  McCarthy  was  named  director  of  the 
national  program. 

On  May  5,  6  and  7  this  year  more  than  100  youth  agency  lead- 
srs  attended  the  Illinois  Youth  Fitness  conference  called  by  Governor 
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Add  Keeping  Fit  -  2 

William  G.  Stratton  at  Allerton  Park.   These  leaders  proposed  an  Illi- 
nois Fitness  Program  and  urged  every  county  and  community  to  plan  ex- 
tended fitness  activities. 

Since  19^8,  4-H  Club  members  in  all  but  15  counties  have  had 
a  chance  to  take  part  in  the  Illinois  4-H  keeping-fit  program.   In  40 
counties,  keeping  fit  is  a  regular  part  of  the  county  program,  Hall 

says » 

Illinois  is  the  only  state  having  such  an  organized  4-H  fit- 
ness program.  But,  even  so,  the  test  results  show  that  more  than  half 
of  the  Illinois  4-H  members  are  below  acceptable  standards  in  growth, 
organic  fitness  and  motor  fitness.  Only  56  percent  of  4-H  boys  and  16 
percent  of  4-H  girls  can  swim. 

Hall  believes  that  fitness  should  be  a  year-round  program 
vith  follow-up  in  every  4-H  Club.  To  help  the  club  members  attain  a 
higher  level  of  fitness,  the  Extension  Service  at  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  hired  two  physical  education  specialists  for  the  past  few 
years  to  conduct  fitness  field  days  in  counties  that  request  them. 
This  activity  could  be  the  nucleus  of  the  state-wide  program. 

Figures  from  past  tests  have  been  organized  into  body  growth 
charts  so  that  each  boy  and  girl  may  compare  himself  or  herself  against 
the  average.  The  conditioning  stunts  and  games  can  be  used  for  follow- 
up.   Interested  boys  and  girls  can  get  a  copy  of  the  growth  chart  and 
Circular  BP16,  "Fitness  Can  Be  Fun,"  from  their  county  farm  or  home 

adviser. 

So   far  this  year,   23  different   counties  have   scheduled 

keeping-fit   field  days   running  through  the  three   summer  months. 
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IVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


Radio    News 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Broadcast  Farm  Hour  From  Springfield  June  6 


I 


URBANA --Special  remote  broadcast  from  the  State  FFA  Conven- 
tion at  Springfield  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Farm  Hour  over  WILL,  the 

I 

educational  radio  station  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  Thursday, 

June  6 . 

The  Farm  Hour  runs  from  12:15  p.m.  DST  to  12:55  p.m.  dally 
through  Saturday.  The  special  FFA  broadcast  Is  scheduled  for  12:30  p.m. 

Editorial  Assistant  Tom  Frey  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
will  be  on  hand  at  the  convention  to  Interview  FFA  members  and  describe 


the  program  going  on  there. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


SPECIAL  PICTORIAL  REPORT 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Illinois  dailies 
(Picture  with  outlines) 

Ney  Kind  of  Test -Tube  Baby  at  Illinois 

URBANA--Baby  pigs  are  being  produced  by  artificial  Insemina- 
tion at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Philip  Dziuk,  animal  scientist  working  on  the  project,  re- 
ports that  present  methods  are  not  yet  practical  for  everyday  use  in 
svrine  breeding.  But  if  artificial  insemination  of  swine  does  get  to 
the  practical  stage,  one  boar  could  possibly  sire  50,000  or  more  pigs 
a  year. 

Dziuk  and  his  associates  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have 

achieved  a  50  to  60  percent  average  conception  rate  in  their  tests 

with  artificial  insemination  on  160  sows  during  the  last  nine  months. 

The  scientists  are  now  looking  for  a  better  carrier  for  the  semen, 
the  correct  volume  to  use  and  the  number  of  sperm  needed  for  the  best 
conception  rate. 

Litter  size  so  far  in  these  experiments  has  been  normal.  A 
sow  normally  has  16  eggs  available  for  conception  compared  with  the 
average  of  10.5  pigs  born.  The  scientists  don't  know  exactly  what 
happens  to  the  others. 

Small  herd  owners  may  make  good  use  of  artificial  insemi- 
nation in  swine  if  it  becomes  practical.   They  then  will  not  have  to 
buy  and  keep  an  expensive  herd  boar.   Production  testing  stations  also 
will  find  the  system  valuable,  since  it  will  increase  the  value  of 
proved  sires  to  the  farmers  who  produce  them  and  to  the  farmers  who  use 
the  semen. 

In  the  photo,  Dziuk  holds  a  pig  bred  by  artificial  insemi- 
nation at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  also  holds  a  flask  of  the 
semen  carrier  that  he  and  other  scientists  have  been  working  to  make 
more  useful  and  practical. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  MY   29,  195? 

Warns  Against  Increasing  Rural  Crime 

URBANA--Rural  areas  showed  a  greater  Increase  In  crime  rates 
than  urban  areas  In  1956,  a  University  of  Illinois  rural  sociologist  re- 
ported this  week.   Citing  FBI  figures,  D.  E.  Lindstrom  pointed  out 
that  city  crimes  jumped  12.7  percent,  while  rural  crimes  soared  by  15-5 
percent  over  1955. 

This  rural  crime  increase  was  the  highest  in  15  years. 
Larcenies  jumped  22  percent,  auto  theft  13  percent,  assault  11  percent 
and  burglary  10  percent . 

In  all  areas  more  than  two  thirds  of  all  auto  thefts  and 
half  of  the  larcenies  are  committed  by  youths  under  l8,  Lindstrom 
reports. 

The  highest  number  of  rural  crimes  per  100,000  populatlon-- 
389--wa3  for  larceny  or  theft.   Next  highest --250--was  for  burglary. 
Others  were  auto  theft,  6?;  assault,  39;  robbery,  17;  rape,  13;  man- 
slaughter, 6;  and  murder,  5. 

Lindstrom  feels  that  farmers  and  rural  people  should  be 
aware  of  the  increasing  wave  of  crime  and  take  measures  to  control  it. 
He  suggests  better  programs  for  youth,  more  control  over  places  breed- 
ing crime  and  more  careful  home  protection,  such  as  locking  doors  and 
placing  cars,  trucks  and  gasoline  supplies  under  lock  and  key. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  30,  1957 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

Nutrient  Sprays  Help  Some  Trees 

ty  J.  C.  McDaniel 
Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  Illinois 

Apples  and  some  other  trees  can  absorb  enough  nitrogen  from  urea  sprays 
through  their  leaves  to  boost  tree  and  fruit  growth.  These  sprays  are  likely  to  be 
useful  where  the  soil  does  not  already  contain  enough  available  nitrogen,  particularly 
in  a  year  like  this  after  excess  rains  have  leached  it  away. 

Peaches  and  most  other  stone  fruits  have  not  been  able  to  absorb  urea, 
but  some  nut  and  ornamental  trees  have  responded. 

The  other  major  nutrients,  phosphorus  and  potassium,  can  not  be  satis- 
factorily applied  as  foliar  sprays. 

Urea,  the  only  form  of  nitrogen  so  far  found  safe  and  effective  for  foliar 
application,  is  available  in  special  spray  formulations.  It  is  generally  applied 
at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  per  100  gallons.  Adding  a  little  household  detergent  will 
help  the  plant  absorb  the  mixture. 

The  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  absorbs  the  material  more  rapidly  than 
the  upper  surface.  Cornell  University  research  showed  that  the  under  surface  ab- 
sored  k2   percent  of  the  urea  in  two  hours,  while  the  upper  surface  required  two 
days.  Other  studies  showed  a  difference  in  response  by  apple  varieties.  Jonathan 
and  other  applies  with  quite  hairy  leaves  absorb  urea  more  effectively  than  the 
relatively  smooth- leaved  Golden  Delicious. 

Urea  sprays  are  compatible  with  most  other  common  spray  materials.  But 
unless  the  compatibility  of  a  mixture  is  known,  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
and  apply  the  urea  separately  from  the  pesticide  sprays.  Applying  later  than  about 
June  15  may  raise  the  nitrogen  level  too  high  in  trees  of  some  varieties  in  fertile 
soils  and  delay  development  of  fruit  color. 
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In  Illinois,  ae  elsewhere,  it  is  not  considered  practical  to  supply  all 
of  a  tree's  need  for  nitrogen  fertilizers  through  urea  sprays.  Ground  applications 
of  fertilizer  can  release  nitrogen  to  the  tree  in  greater  amounts  and  over  a  longer 
season,  but  urea  sprays  give  the  most  immediate  boost. 

Magnesium  is  one  element  that  apple  trees  need  in  fairly  small  amounts. 
Where  high  calcium  rather  than  dolomitic  limestone  has  been  applied,  a  magnesium 
deficiency  may  result.  It  is  usually  indicated  by  a  yellowing  between  leaf  veins. 
This  can  be  corrected  on  current  groxrth  by  spraying  with  20  pounds  of  epsom  salts 
per  100  gallons  of  water  and  repeating  once  or  twice  during  the  growing  season. 
Chinese  chestnut  is  another  tree  frequently  showing  magnesium  deficiency  that  re- 
sponds quickly  after  spraying  with  epsom  salts. 

Among  other  minor  elements,  copper  is  supplied  to  trees  in  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture fungicides.  Zinc  and  boron,  applied  to  fruits  and  nuts  in  dormant  sprays  on 
the  vest  coast,  do  not  often  appear  deficient  under  midwest  conditions.  Chelated 
iron  solutions  have  sometimes  been  applied  as  sprays.  But  blueberries  and  other 
acid-soil  plants  frequently  show  iron  deficiency  in  midwestern  soils.  They  appear  to 
make  satisfactory  response  to  soil-applied  iron  treatments  and  the  use  of  sulfate 
materials  rather  than  nitrates. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  MAY  31,  1957 
Wet  Spring  Increases  Value  of  Chemical  Weed  Control 

DIXON  SPRINGS--Chemical  sprays  can  help  keep  weeds  under 
control  in  corn  fields  if  they  are  too  wet  for  cultivation. 

G.  E.  McKibben,  extension  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  says  spraying  after  the 
corn  is  up  usually  works  best.  You  can  then  cultivate  faster  the 
first  time  over  because  the  corn  is  larger. 

Corn  more  than   5  inches  high  usually  get  brittle  after 
spraying,  McKibben  says.   High  wind  or  cultivation  may  break  it  for 
several  days  after  spraying.   If  you  do  spray  higher  corn,  use  drops 
and  spray  no  higher  than  the  weed  tops. 

You  can  use  pre-emergence  spray  from  planting  time  until  the 
corn  comes  up,  says  the  specialist.  He  suggests  1^   pounds  of  the  ester 
form  of  2,4-D  acid  an  acre  for  effective  control  of  broadleaf  weeds 
and  some  of  the  annual  grasses.   Do  not  use  pre-emergence  spray  on 
light  or  sandy  soils  or  on  fields  planted  to  sorghums. 

Researchers  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Station  for  the  past  several 
years  have  used  post -emergence  spray  after  the  corn  and  weeds  have 
started  to  come  up.   They  have  used  1/4  pound  per  acre  of  the  ester 
form  of  2,4-D  to  each  11  gallons  of  water.  You  can  use  the  amine  form 
at  twice  the  rate  of  the  ester  form. 

Experiments  with  post -emergence  spraying  at  the  Station  have 

shown  it  to  be  effective  in  eliminating  one  cultivation  with  no  cut  in 

yield. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  May  31,  1957 

URBANA- -Lower  corn  prices,  mild  strength  in  old  crop  soybeans  and  weakness 

in  the  new  crop  were  the  outstanding  trends  in  the  grain  market  for  the  week  ending 

May  31,  according  to  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Wheat  and 

oats  were  steady. 

Favorable  corn  planting  weather  was  the  common  reason  given  for  the  corn 
market  decline.  Cash  corn  held  up  better  than  old  corn  futures  contracts,  reflect- 
ing light  sales  by  farmers  and  a  good  demand  for  country-run  corn.  Country  bids  for 
cash  corn  were  down  1  to  2  cents  while  the  July  contract  dropped  as  much  as  3  cents 
below  last  week. 

CCC  corn  sales  showed  signs  of  letting  up.  Latest  official  reports  showed 
weekly  sales  around  k  million  bushels  after  running  3  to  6   million  in  April  and 
early  May  and  7  to  8  million  in  March.  The  amount  of  195^  com  under  loan  or  p^or- 
chase  agreement  will  be  known  soon.   Surprisingly  light  farmer  selling  at  $1.20 
and  above  could  mean  confidence  in  this  summer's  market  or  heavy  commitments  to  CCC. 

New  wheat  prices  were  at  their  low  for  the  season  and  fluctuated  within 
a  narrow  range.  Some  increase  in  mill  buying  was  reported.  Continued  CCC  export 
sales  out  of  government  stocks  was  a  depressing  factor.  Until  recently  export  sales 
vere  made  from  free  stocks  with  subsidies  paid  in  CCC  wheat.  This  change  to  direct 
CCC  sales  may  be  to  get  rid  of  undesirable  wheat. 

Soybeans  prices  had  a  two  way  trend.  Bids  to  farmers  for  old  soybeans 
were  up  1  to  2  cents  at  times.  New  crop  soybeans  were  down  about  this  much.  Soy- 
bean oil  and  meal  showed  some  strength.  However,  the  demand  for  meal  was  narrow. 

Farmer  sales  of  soybeans  increased  in  recent  weeks.  However,  USDA  reports 

show  that  on  May  1  stocks  were  177  million  bushels  compared  with  128  million  last 

year. 
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POP  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Purebred  Sheep  Sale  at  Dixon  Springs 

URBANA--More  than  60  head  of  purebred  Hampshire,  Suffolk  and 
Targhee  rams  and  ewes  will  go  on  sale  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  on  Thursday,  July  11,  at  1:00  p,m. 
CST. 

The  Station  is  located  near  Robbs  in  Pope  county.  You  can 
reach  It  by  taking  State  Highway  145  south  from  Harrlsburg. 

Each  animal  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  without  re- 
serve. Auctioneer  will  be  W.  L.  Dameron,  Vienna. 

Mall  bids  will  be  handled  by  G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  live- 
stock specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
Mail  bids  to  him  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Station,  Robbs. 

All  animals  are  guaranteed  to  be  breeders  if  properly  fed 
and  managed.  Adjustment  will  be  made  In  case  of  failure  to  breed. 

Production  records  that  include  weaning  weight  and  yearling 

weight  will  be  available  for  each  animal.  Write  for  a  catalog  either 

to  the  Station  at  Robbs  or  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  110  Stock 

Pavilion,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JUNE  k,    1957 

Cheaper  to  Eradicate  Disease  Than  to  Keep  Treating 

URBANA--The  old  warning  not  to  "pour  good  money  after  bad" 
applies  particularly  In  dealing  with  livestock  diseases,  according  to 
Dr.  J.  P.  Kreler  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Lately,  veterinary  scientists  have  been  putting  more  and  more 
emphasis  on  eradicating  livestock  diseases.  Dr.  Kreler  says  one  of  the 
main  reasons  Is  that  "It's  cheaper  to  spend  a  fairly  large  sum  of  money 
for  a  limited  time  In  eradicating  diseases  than  to  keep  spending  smaller 
amounts  for  treating  and  vaccinating  against  those  diseases." 

Dr.  Kreler  points  out  that  the  United  States  enjoys  the 
unique  advantage  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  disease-free  country  be- 
cause of  its  geographical  location.  On  the  other  hand,  Europe  is 
often  reinfected  from  Asian  and  African  sources,  making  disease  eradica- 
tion there  almost  impossible. 

Some  diseases  that  have  been  eradicated  in  this  country  in- 
clude Texas  tick  fever,  bovine  pleuropneumonia,  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
glanders  of  horses,  equine  venereal  trypanosomiases  (dourlne),  fowl 
pest  and  scabies.   Substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  programs  to 
eliminate  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  brucellosis  in  cattle  and  vesicular 
exanthema  of  swine. 

Dr.  Kreler  says  that  basic  research  is  of  primary  importance 
In  eradicating  disease.   After  researchers  find  how  a  disease  spreads, 
they  must  design  a  program,  acceptable  to  the  public,  that  will  stop 
the  spread  and  lead  to  eradication  of  the  disease. 
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Where  can  the  individual  farmer  help  out?  Dr.  Kreier  says 

the  farmer  can  help  make  disease  eradication  programs  work  by  keeping 

informed  about  disease  problems  and  programs  in  his  area.  He  can  keep 

abreast  of  developments  through  veterinary  officials  of  the  state  and 

federal  government,  his  local  veterinarian  and  county  agent. 
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Lists  Future  Trends  In  Federal  Farm  Programs 

URBANA--The  past  25  years  have  taught  us  a  few  things  that 
vill  have  a  bearing  on  future  farm  policy,  according  to  W.  N.  Thompson, 
associate  professor  of  farm  management  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Speaking  recently  before  the  Regional  Farm  Brokers  Conference,  Thompsor. 
listed  these  lessons  we  should  have  learned; 

Government  price  and  income  support  programs  will  continue. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  federal  government  will  desert  the 
farmer . 

The  level  of  price  supports  based  on  parity  as  now  calculated 
will  be  adjusted  downward.  This  has  already  been  done  in  some  cases. 

Production  is  very  difficult  to  control.  Restricting  acreage 
of  a  crop  will  not  control  total  production.   Thompson  explained  this 
development  by  pointing  out  that  acreage  is  becoming  less  important  in 
affecting  production  as  fertilizers  and  other  soil  treatments  and  man- 
agement make  possible  higher  and  higher  per  acre  yields. 

Except  for  problems  created  by  mistakes  in  agricultural 
programs,  Thompson  points  out  that  American  agriculture  is  not  highly 
dependent  on  government  for  the  solution  of  its  problems.  Consumers 
with  high  purchasing  power  and  the  use  of  efficient  farming  methods 
on  well-organized  farms  are  the  most  important  requirements  for  a 
prosperous  agriculture. 

During  the  next  few  years,  Thompson  believes  we  will  be  try- 
ing to  move  toward  programs  that  require  less  build-up  of  supplies  in 
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government  hands.   However,  he  admits  that  it  will  take  time  to  reduce 
surpluses  of  commodities  like  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  most  significant  changes  in  federal  farm  programs  in 
recent  years  have  not  been  in  policies  but  in  cost,  particularly  of 
programs  to  bolster  prices  and  incomes.  The  proposed  five  billion 
dollars  in  the  budget  now  before  Congress  represents  one-sixth  of  the 
non-defense  budget.  This  amount  averages  out  to  about  $1,000  per  farm. 
But  a  lot  of  it  does  not  go  to  farmers.  Administrative  costs  and  costs 
of  storing  and  shipping  commodities  must  all  be  included  in  the  cost 
of  the  program. 

With  the  American  people  realizing  the  magnitude  of  this 

cost,  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  get  bipartisan  support  for 

such  programs  in  Congress,  Thompson  concludes. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5,  1957 


i^arm  Advisers  Hold  Spring  Conference 


URBANA--More  than  200  county  farm  advisers,  their  assistants 
and  members  of  the  Extension  Service  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  open  sessions  of  their  annual  June  Conference 
here  this  afternoon. 

Extension  specialists  and  staff  members  from  the  department 
of  plant  pathology  and  dairy  science  and  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  will  discuss  present  research  and  results  In  the  veterinary 
college  auditorium  starting  at  1:00  p.m. 

Tuesday  morning's  program  will  be  divided  between  agricul- 
tural engineering  and  tours  of  the  Agronomy  South  Farm.   In  the  after- 
noon, tour  of  the  horticulture  lawn  and  hedge  plots  Is  scheduled 

along  with  animal  science  reports  In  the  veterinary  auditorium.   A 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Farm  Advisers  Is  set  for 
^:00  p.m.  In  the  Illlnl  Union. 

Entomology,  soil  conservation,  new  farm  legislation,  economic 
outlook  and  troubleshooting  farmers'  problems  will  be  discussed  on 
Friday  morning.   The  conference  ends  at  noon  following  comments  by 
W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate  director  of  the  Extension  Service. 

Special  meals  Include  a  fish  fry  at  Illlnl  Grove  on  Wednesday 
evening  and  a  box  lunch  at  the  agronomy  seed  house  Thursday  noon. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Pictorial  Report 


Speed  Up  Corn  Planting  With  Less  Soil  Preparation 


Research  to  speed  up  planting  Is  under  way  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  this  summer.   Shown  here  is  part  of  the  equipment  being 
used  by  Paul  Bateman^  University  agricultural  engineer,  and  the  agron- 
omists who  are  working  on  this  study.  They  want  to  see  how  little 
preparation  the  land  needs,  before  corn  and  soybean  planting,  to 
still  get  high  yields.   One  plot  of  ground  was  plowed  and  then  planted 
immediately.  This  extra  wheel  at  the  right  mounted  on  the  cultivator 
frame  is  lined  up  with  the  planter  wheel.   It  compacts  the  soil  in 
the  row  to  be  planted.  Other  soil  preparation  methods  are  being  stud- 
ied along  with  use  of  weed  control  chemicals.  The  corn  and  soybeans 
planted  under  these  various  methods  will  be  part  of  the  display  on 
Agronomy  Day  at  the  University  Agronomy  Farm  at  Urbana  on  June  27. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDA!i:,  JUNE  6,    1957 

State  Farm  Editors  Will  M3ot  on  June  27-28 

URBANA --Illinois  press,  radio  and  television  farm  editors 
will  hold  a  special  field  day  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  27  and  28, 

The  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Farm  Writers  and 
Broadcasters  Association  and  the  College,  vill  feature  a  look  into 
agricultural  research  in  progress  at  the  College. 

Thursday's  program  is  being  planned  in  conjunction  with  the 
first  annual  Agronomy  Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois.   Farm  editors 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  attend  all  of  the  program  and  tours  that  day. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  association  is  scheduled  for  that 
evening  in  the  Illini  Union  Ballroom.   Don  Paarlberg,  economic  adviser 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson,   will  be  the  guest 
speaker.   He  will  talk  on  what's  ahead  for  federal  farm  programs. 

Friday  morning's  program  for  the  farm  writers  and  broad- 
casters will  feature  research  results  and  progress  in  animal  science, 
veterinary  medicine  and  food  technology.   In  the  afternoon  the  group 

will  hear  about  current  research  in  the  fields  of  farm  management  and 
feed  and  grain  handling.   A  pork-chop  barbecue  is  scheduled  for  noon 
luncheon  on  Friday . 

Some  of  the  research  topics  that  the  editors  will  hear  in- 
clude how  atomic  energy  is  being  used  in  soybean  studies,  what  re- 
searchers are  doing  with  3,600  oat  varieties,  what  happens  vrhen  the 
soil  is  covered  with  plastic  so  that  corn  gets  no  rainfall  after 
June  15,  some  chemicals  that  do  a  better  job  of  killing  weeds  than  does 
cultivation  and  how  Illinois  farmers  can  use  push-button  farming  to 
save  time,  work  and  money. 

Officers  of  the  association  this  year  include  Cliff  Lant , 
Moline  Dispatch,  president;  Bill  Mason,  radio  farm  director,  Chicago, 
vice  president;  and  Hadley  Read,  University  of  Illinois  extension 
editor,  secretary-treasurer. 
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Simple  Measures  Can  Make  Nation's  Roads  Safer 

SPRINGFIELD--America'3  billion-dollar  budget  for  highway 
building  misses  the  mark  of  making  many  of  the  nation's  roads  safer, 
a  rural  safety  expert  said  today. 

>I,    E.  Burgener,  of  Springfield,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Rural  Safety  Council,  said  that  he  favors  planning  for  superhighways 
but  that  many  opportunities  for  making  existing  roads  safer  are  being 
overlooked  merely  because  they  don't  Involve  big  changes  and  billion- 
dollar  expenditures. 

"Inexpensive  but  effective  measures  can  turn  a  road  from  a 
potential  death  trap  into  a  safe  place  to  drive,"  Burgener  said. 
"Often  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  widen  a  narrow  road.  Improve 
visibility  at  intersections,  repair  rutted  roads,  or  put  up  reflective 
signs  that  can  be  seen  at  night." 

The  cost  of  such  improvements  is  much  less  than  trying  to 
build  new  roads,  he  said,  and  they  don't  take  long  to  achieve.   Such 
improvements  are  comparatively  low  in  cost,  and  they  can  also  start 
serving  immediately  to  make  driving  safer. 

Many  rural  roads  and  intersections  would  be  safer  if  out-of- 
date  traffic  markers  were  replaced  with  reflective  signs. 

Another  safety  step  recommended  by  the  Council  president  was 
for  farmers  and  others  to  clear  away  from  corners  the  brush  and  weeds 
ohat  block  vision  of  drivers. 
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Blind  corners  bring  death  and     disabling  injuries   to   many   in 
rural  areas,   Burgener   said.      A   few  minutes   spent    in  removing  the 
rubbish  might    save   several   lives.      He   cited  one  rural   county  where  the 
residents  worked  together  to   cut   down  trees  and  weeds   that   were  hazards 
at  32   corners. 

In  another  rural   county  where   highway  officials   removed  the 
non-reflective  road   signs  and  put   up  modern  warning  markers  on  duty 
24  hours  a  day,    nighttime  accidents   dropped   sharply. 

The  need  for  signs  that   show  up  well  at   night   is  borne  out 
by  accident    statistics.      Sixty-four  percent   of  the  fatal  wrecks   on 
rural  roads   come  between  k-  p.m.    and  k  a.m.     On  the  basis  of  total 
number  of  miles   driven,    it's  about   three  times  as  dangerous  to   drive 
at  night   as   it   is  during  the  day. 

Even  with  superhighways   spanning  the   country,    rural   roads -- 
or  those  outside  of  towns  of  2,500  or  more--carry  80  percent   of  the 
traffic. 

And  about   three-fourths  of  the  approximately   4o,000  highway 
fatalities   in  1956  occurred  on  rural   roads. 

That's  why   it's   important   to   make  these  existing  routes  as 
safe  as   possible.      People  working  together  on   such  projects  as  clearing 
corners,    installing  reflective   signs  and   removing  hazards   can  do  a   lot 
to  save   lives. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

Control  Weeds  in  Your  Lavn 

by  Harleigh  Keumerer 
Landscape  Gardening  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA--YOU  don't  need  to  let  the  weeds  in  your  lawn  compete  with  the  grass. 
You  can  kill  them  easily  with  weed  killers,  often  called  herbicides.  Most  weed 
killers  will  do  a  good  job  if  you  apply  them  while  the  weeds  are  small  and  growing 
actively. 

If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  and  the  weeds  have  been  allowed  to  grow,  they 
can  resist  weed  killers  because  they  will  not  absorb  them  readily  into  the  cell  sap. 
Also,  killing  large  weeds  exposes  bare  ground  that  will  fill  with  new  weeds  after  the 
first  rain. 

You  can  use  a  herbicide  mixture  that  will  kill  most  crabgrass  and  broad- 
leaf  weeds,  such  as  plantain, curled  dock,  dandelion  and  henbit.  If  you  treat  the 
lawn  by  mid- June,  you  can  apply  a  mixture  of  2,k-'D   and  PMA  (phenyl  mercuric  acetate). 
Both  are  available  under  trade  names.  Follow  directions  on  the  containers.  If  there 
are  no  directions,  use  k   tablespoons  of  10  percent  PMA  and  2  tablespoons  of  an  amine 
salt  of  2,1^-D  in  2  gallons  of  water. 

This  mixture  will  treat  1,000  square  feet  of  lawn.  The  first  treatment  will 
not  kill  all  the  crabgrass.  A  second  and  third  application  of  the  PMA  will  therefore 
be  needed  at  weekly  intervals. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  use  potassium  cyanate  (KOCN)  in  place  of  the  PMA. 
Jse  k  tablespoons  in  2  gallons  of  water  to  treat  1,000  square  feet  of  lawn.  If  you 
ion't  have  crabgrass,  use  2,U-D  alone.  You  can  apply  this  mixture  any  time.  You 
:an  also  use  MCPA  in  place  of  2,4-D.  Use  at  the  same  rate.  If  crabgrass  is  the  only 
problem,  the  PMA  or  KOCN  can  also  be  used  separately. 
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Disodium  methyl  arsenate  applied  at  the  rate  of  2  ounces  per  1,000  square 
feet  of  lawn  area  will  kill  crabgrass  in  July  and  August.  Two  applications  at 
weekly  intervals  are  needed. 

You  can  eliminate  weedy  lawn  grasses  like  nimble  will,  quackgrass  and 
orchard  grass  by  making  spot  treatments  of  dalapon  or  TCA.  Use  l/k  pound  of 
dalapon  or  l/2  pound  of  TCA  in  1  gallon  of  water.  Since  both  of  these  herbicides 
will  kill  all  the  grass,  it  is  important  to  treat  only  the  undesirable  grasses.  A 
sponge  attached  to  a  wooden  handle  works  well,  or  you  can  use  a  small  syringe. 

If  you  have  only  a  few  broadleaf  weeds,  you  can  use  a  localized  treatment 
of  5  ounces  of  an  amine  salt  of  2,4-D  to  1  gallon  of  water  to  treat  the  plants. 
Slip  a  cloth  glove  over  a  rubber  glove  and  merely  rub  the  wet  glove  over  the  foliage 
of  the  weed.  With  wild  onion  grab  the  base  of  the  plant  and  let  the  hand  slide 
across  the  foliage. 

But,  remember,  getting  rid  of  the  weeds  is  not  going  to  make  a  good  lawn. 

Actually  weeds  come  only  when  the  grass  in  a  lawn  is  not  doing  well.  So  fertilize 

your  lawn  in  the  early  spring  and  fall.  Don't  clip  closer  than  1  l/2  inches.  When 

you  water,  soak  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  By  following  these  practices, 

you  can  eliminate  most  of  your  weed  problems  without  the  trouble  of  spraying. 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JUNE  7,  1957 


Tests  Compare  Syno vex  With  Stllbestro 1  Implant s 


URBANA --Result s  of  three  recently  reported  tests  on  implant- 
ing hormones  in  fattening  steers  show  average  dally  gains  of  2.24 
pounds  for  the  control  lot,  2.46  pounds  for  those  with  Synovex  implants 
and  2.63  pounds  for  those  with  stilbestrol  implants. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  two  of  these 
tests  were  made  at  Illinois  and  the  third  at  Kansas  State  College. 

No  feed  efficiency  figures  are  available  from  the  tests  be- 
cause all  the  cattle  were  fed  in  the  same  lot. 

Many  Illinois  cattle  feeders  have  become  interested  in  im- 
planting hormones  rather  than  feeding  them  in  the  protein  supplement, 
Carlisle  says.   One  reason  is  that  implants  so  far  have  shown  good  re- 
sults; another  is  that  soybean  meal  at  present  is  a  cheap  source  of 
protein  for  cattle. 

However,  Carlisle  cautions  that  hormone  implants  should  not 

be  used  on  heifers,  but  only  on  fattening  steers. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Dean  Howard  Predicts  Bigger  Job  for  Farmer  of  Future 

SPRINGFIELD- -Farmers  of  the  future  will  have  a  bigger  job 
than  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  had  In  their  day,  Dean  Louis  B. 
Howard  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  told  Illi- 
nois FFA  members  attending  their  29th  annual  convention  Friday. 

They  will  operate  larger  farms  and  will  have  more  money  In- 
vested In  land,  buildings,  livestock  and  equipment.  Dean  Howard  told 
the  future  farmers.  They  will  also  do  a  larger  volume  of  business, 
but  their  profit  per  pound  and  per  bushel  of  production  may  be  less, 
he  warned. 

To  realize  this  profit,  Howard  stressed  the  fact  that  farmers 
will  need  to  farm  more  efficiently  In  the  future  than  they  have  In  the 
past.   Even  If  your  father  Is  the  best  farmer  In  the  county,  you  will 
need  to  be  a  better  one. 

To  do  the  best  possible  job  of  farming,  Howard  told  the  con- 
vention delegates  that  they  would  first  need  to  seriously  consider  in- 
vesting In  a  college  education.  The  money  Invested  to  Increase  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture  will  be  repaid  many  times  in  greater  profits 
from  farming,  he  stressed. 

Howard  also  pointed  out  that,  with  fewer  farms,  not  every 

young  man  can  expect  to  make  farming  his  career.   But  the  need  for 

well-trained  men  in  agriculture  outside  of  farming  is  greater  today 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  he  emphasized.   Openings  for 
scientists,  teachers,  journalists  and  businessm-^n  are  only  a  few  of 
the  needs  for  young  men  who  can  combine  a  background  in  farming  with 
a  college  education. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  iMARKET— Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

►the  week  ending  June  7,  1957. 
URBANA- -Favorable  planting  weather  and  lack  of  support  from  buyers  eet  off 
a  sharp  break  in  the  grain  markets  during  the  week  ending  June  7,  reports  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Corn  and  oats  took  the  heaviest  beating,  July  contracts  dropping  to  new 
seasonal  lows.  Wheat  and  soybeans  were  also  down. 

Generally  the  price  break  was  less  in  cash  grain  than  in  the  futures  con- 
tracts. This  reflects  an  immediate  need  for  grain  but  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
more  distant  future. 

The  corn  market  was  hardest  hit.  Futures  contracts  dropped  il-  to  I^-  l/2 
cents  a  bushel  below  last  week's  close.  Several  factors  contributed  to  the  decline. 
Planting  weather  was  favorable,  CCC  sold  fairly  large  amounts  of  high  moisture  corn 
for  export,  and  drought  certificates  were  being  redeemed  with  CCC  corn  and  corn 
offered  for  sale  in  the  midwest.  Also,  processors  may  have  partly  taken  care  of 
future  needs  and  were  not  giving  support  on  the  buying  side  of  the  futures  market. 

Cash  corn  prices  were  down  about  3  cents,  with  central  Illinois  prices  to 
farmers  at  $1.15  to  $1.17  a  bushel. 

Oat  prices  dropped  from  2  to  3  cents  a  bushel.  Nearness  of  harvest, 
private  estimates  of  a  larger  1957  osit  crop  than  last  year,  and  the  break  in  corn 
prices  all  contributed  to  the  decline. 

Wheat  prices  continued  to  feel  the  effects  of  poor  maturing  and  harvesting 
weather  in  the  southwest.  Possible  problems  of  storing  high-moisture  wheat  and 
effects  on  quality  more  than  offset  prospects  of  lower  production  due  to  v^et  weather. 
A  private  trade  forecast  placed  the  1957  U.  S.  wheat  crop  at  about  9^0  million  bushels 
compared  with  997  million  last  year. 
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Export  prospects  continue  to  be  less  favorable  than  this  past  year  because 
of  better  wheat  crops  in  other  countries.  U.  S.  wheat  exports  for  the  1956-57  sea- 
son are  likely  to  run  over  50O  million  bushels,  which  would  be  the  largest  in  years. 

Soybeans  declined  less  than  other  grains.  Soybean  oil  and  meal  lacked 

strength,  and  processing  margins  were  narrow.  CCC  had  not  started  to  sell  beans 

acquired  through  the  loan, 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JUNE  10,  1957 


SPECIAL  PICTORIAL  REPORT 


Outline  for  Photo: 

URBANA- -Little  Susie  Brlggs  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  may  never 

reach  the  bottom  of  the  milk  pitcher,  but  she's  doing  her  share  for 

June  Dairy  Month  by  getting  her  daily  milk  requirements.   Nutritionist 

at  the  University  of  Illinois  recommend  that  children  drink  three  or 

four  glasses  a  day;  teenagers,  four  or  more  glasses;  adults,  two  or 

more  glasses,  expectant  mothers,  four  or  more  glasses;  and  nursing 

mothers,  six  or  more  glasses. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JUNE  11,  1957 

Swimming  Is  Big  Summer  Water  Hazard 

URBANA--"The  ole  swlmmln'  hole"  will  soon  be  a  popular  spot, 
and  rural  people  especially  should  take  extra  precautions  to  practice 
safety  in  swimming  and  other  water  sports. 

0.  L.  Hogsett ,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  tragedies  from  water 
sports  are  for  the  most  part  preventable. 

Studies  show  that  lack  of  skill  and  poor  judgment  cause  most 
drownings.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  farm  residents  who  drown  are  non- 
swimmers,  and  most  of  the  child  drownings  occur  in  stock  tanks,  cisterns, 
tubs  and  farm  ponds. 

Following  these  suggestions  will  help  to  reduce  the  needless 
loss  of  life  in  water  sports: 

Thoroughly  investigate  the  safety  of  the  place  where  you  in- 
tend to  swim.  Don't  swim  alone  and  don't  go  into  the  water  when  tired 
or  overheated  or  immediately  after  eating. 

When  boating,  don't  overload  your  boat.  There  may  be  seats 
for  more  people  than  the  boat  should  carry.  Always  step  into  the 
center  of  the  boat.  Never  stand  up  and,  above  all,  don't  permit 
horseplay  in  a  moving  boat.   Know  and  heed  weather  signs,  and  don't 
stay  out  in  a  storm. 

Remove  old  tubs,  boilers,  jars  or  other  containers  around 

the  farmstead.   It  takes  as  little  as  two  inch3s  of  water  to  drown 
an  infant . 

Protect  stock  watering  tanks.   If  possible,  fence  them  off 
or  cover  them.   Also,  inspect  covers  on  cisterns  and  wells  periodically. 
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REPORT  PROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JUNE  11,  1957 
Grass  Silage  Can  Be  Good  or  No  Good 

DIXON  SPRINGS--Grass  silage  can  look  good,  smell  good  and 
and  be  heartily  eaten  by  cattle.  Or  it  can  smell  bad  and  nothing  will 
eat  it . 

R.  J.  Webb,  superintendent  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  in  southern  Illinois,  says  they  have 
made  all  kinds  there. 

Best  silage  they  have  made  was  from  alfalfa  cut  in  early 
bloom,  Webb  reports.  The  alfalfa  was  wilted  about  three  hours  after 
cutting  and  then  windrowed  and  cut  with  a  field  chopper.  Then  200 
pounds  of  ground  ear  corn  was  mixed  with  each  ton  of  the  silage  as  it 
was  put  up. 

This  silage  compared  favorably  with  good  corn  silage  when 
fed  to  cows  and  ewes.   It  smelled  good,  was  fairly  dry  and  the  animals 

cleaned  it  up. 

Poorest  silage  made  at  the  Station  was  fescue  cut  direct  and 
put  into  the  silo  without  a  preservative.   Seepage  ran  from  the  silo 
all  summer.  The  silage  was  cold,  wet  and  slick  and  had  a  bad  smell. 
Cattle  turned  up  their  noses  at  it  and  would  not  eat  enough  of  it  to 
keep  them  alive. 

Prom  this  experience  researchers  at  the  Station  recommend 
that  to  make  good  silage  you: 

1.  Ensile  a  good  crop,  such  as  alfalfa,  alfalfa  and  grass, 
red  clover  or  ladino  and  grass. 

2.  Wilt  the  crop  to  reduce  the  moisture. 

3.  Use  an  additive  of  ground  corn,  other  ground  grain  or 
molasses . 

4.  Pack  the  silage  firmly  in  the  silo. 

Type  of  silo  doesn't  seem  too  important  if  the  silage  can  be 
well  packed.  A  covering  of  sawdust,  dirt  or  plastic  will  save  much  of 
the  silage  in  a  bunker,  stack  or  trench  silo. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Cut  Alfalfa   in  Early  Bloom  for  Beat  Hay 

URBANA--For  highest   quality  hay,    cut    legumes   in  the  early 
bloom  stage, 

Leo  R.   Fryman,    extension  dairy   specialist   at   the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,    says  that   from  first  bloom  to   l/lO 
bloom  is  about   right   for  alfalfa.     Hay  cut   later  loses  too  many   leaves 
to  be  of  the  best   quality. 

Most   feeding  value  of  hay  is  in  the  leaves,    Fryman  points 
out.      For  example,   alfalfa  leaves   contain  from  20  to  25  percent    pro- 
tein,  while  the   stems   contain  less  than  9  percent.     Therefore,    the 
big  problem  in  quality  hay  production  is  to  get   the  leaves   into  the 
barn. 

Rake  hay  while  it   is  still  moist   and  tough,   and  then  finish 
drying  it   in  the  windrow  or  with  a  barn  drying  system.      Raking  hay 
when  it   is   completely  dry   shatters  most   of  the  leaves. 

Either  rain  or  too  much  sun  will  also   cut   down  the  feeding 

value  of  hay.      Check  the  long-range  weather  forecasts  before  you  cut 

for  hay.     And  you  can  also  use  a   crusher  to   speed  drying  time  in  the 

field  and  remove   some  of  the  danger  of  getting  hay  wet. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Shape  Growing  Christmas  Trees  for  Best  Return 

DIXON  SPRINGS- -Growing  Christmas  trees  without  benefit  of 
shearing  or  shaping  Is  a  poor  Investment. 

Robert  Nelson,  extension  forester  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  In  Pope  county,  says  you  should 
not  rely  on  Mother  Nature  along  to  produce  high-quality  trees  with  good 
form  and  density,  even  In  well-spaced  plantations. 

Nelson  says  only  about  one  tree  In  three  will  be  salable 
without  proper  care.   With  proper  shearing  and  shaping,  you  can  In- 
crease the  salablllty  to  three  out  of  four  trees. 

Shape  the  trees  by  cutting  back  the  terminal  leader  so  that 
only  8  to  12  Inches  of  terminal  growth  remains  from  the  last  whorl  of 
branches.  Make  the  cut  In  the  current  year's  growth.  At  the  same 
time,  cut  off  the  tips  of  branches  that  are  growing  too  fast  to  produce 
a  symmetrical  tree.  These  trees  usually  have  put  on  enough  new  growth 
by  the  middle  of  June  to  permit  pruning. 

Shearing  Is  not  so  severe  as  shaping  in  most  cases,  accord- 
ing to  the  forester.   It  consists  simply  of  clipping  the  tree  into  a 
symmetrical  Christmas  tree  shape. 

Start  both  shearing  and  pruning  several  years  before  the 
trees  are  due  to  be  marketed.  Nelson  suggests. 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS    •    COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •    EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Note  to  Editors:   Please  be  sure  to  send  In  your  reservation  for  the 
Press  Radio-TV  Field  Day  banquet  and  barbecue  by  June  21. 

Plans  Complete  for  First  University  of  Illinois  Agronomy  Day 

URBANA--Plans  are  now  complete  for  the  first  Agronomy  Day 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  agronomy  farm  on  June  27,  Chairman  W.  0. 
Scott   reports.  Even  though  weather  delayed  planting  of  some  corn  and 
soybean  plots.  Agronomy  Day  visitors  will  still  be  able  to  see  and  hear 
about  the  many  research  projects  under  way. 

In  fact,  weather  conditions  this  spring  will  give  visitors 
the  chance  to  see  differences  in  some  experiments  that  might  not  have 
been  possible  otherwise,  Scott  emphasizes.  Research  projects  that  are 
expected  to  draw  especially  high  Interest  include  work  to  see  how 
little  preparation  of  land  is  necessary  before  planting  corn  and  soy- 
beans, winter  nitrogen  application  tests,  effectiveness  of  different 
weed  chemicals,  rotations  and  soil  treatments,  band  fertilizer  place- 
ment, cultural  experiments  on  the  best  ways  to  grow  grain  sorghums, 
wheat  and  oat  breeding  and  variety  tests  and  studies  of  pasture  mixtures 

to  get  top  forage  yields  and  yet  avoid  the  bloat  hazard. 

Tours  will  begin  at  10  o'clock  and  continue  until  mid- 
afternoon.  Visitors  are  welcome  to  bring  their  picnic  lunch.   Light 
refreshments,  including  soft  drinks,  milk  and  ice  cream  will  be 

available  on  the  grounds. 
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FOR   RELEASE  WEDNESDAY   JUNE   13,    1957 

Plan  Nurserymen's   Short    Course   June  26-27 

URBANA--The  first    Illinois  nurserymen's   short   course  will  be 
held   June  26-27  at   the  University  of   Illinois.      Sponsored  by  the  horti- 
culture department   at   the   University  and  the   Illinois   State  Nursery- 
men's Association,    the   short   course   is  open  to  all  who  are  interested 
In  any  phase  of  nursery  production  and  landscaping. 

Included  in  the  program  are  topics  on  troublesome  weeds, 
tree  disease  problems,    insects,    landscape  design  hints,    lawns,   mist 
propagation,   nursery  crop  reporting,   the   landscape  extension  program 
and  ornamental  horticulture  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Speakers  will  include  faculty  and  staff  members  from  the 
departments  of  horticulture  and  agronomy  at   the  University,   the  State 
Natural  History  Survey,    Purdue  University  and  the   Illinois   Cooperative 
Crop  Reporting   Service. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Illini  Union  Building.  Reg- 
istration begins  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  June  26.  No  registration 
fee  will  be   charged.     A   special  program  is  also  planned  for  the  ladles. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  June  13,  1957 

4-H  Delegates  Attend  National  Conference 

URBANA--Four  Illinois  4-H  Club  members  and  two  state  leaders 
vill  be  in  Washington,  D.  C,  next  week  attending  sessions  of  the  27th 
National  4-H  Conference.   Dates  for  the  conference  are  June  15  through  21 

i^ary  K,  Summers,  19*  New  Berlin;  Ruth  Klein,  20,  Belvidere;  Jactc 
Young,  20,  Elgin;  and  Ralph  Pool,  l8.  Eureka,  are  the  4-H'ers  selected 
this  year  to  represent  the  65,000  Illinois  4-H  members  at  National 
Conference. 

Adult  state  leaders  will  be  0 .  F.  Gaebe  and  Miss  Anna  Searl, 
state  leaders  of  agricultural  and  home  economics  4-H  Club  work,  re- 
spectively, in  Illinois. 

Selection  to  attend  National  4-H  Conference  in  Washington  is 
the  highest  delegate  honor  that  a  4-H  Club  member  can  achieve.  These 
four  Illinois  rural  young  people  are  so  honored  because  they  have 
shown  highest  qualities  of  leadership,  have  achieved  outstanding  re- 
sults in  their  4-H  Club  work  and  have  taken  an  active  part  in  project 
and  community  activities. 

While  they  are  in  the  nation's  capital,  the  delegates  and 
leaders  will  follow  a  full  schedule  of  discussion  meetings,  historic 
tours  and  educational  visits  with  governments  officials.   At  the  con- 
ference the  four  outstanding  delegates  from  all  the  states  and  terri- 
tories learn  how  the  federal  government  works  and  get  a  background  of 
the  nation's  history  in  the  actual  spots  where  many  of  the  events 

took  place . 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDMSRS 

FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JUME  13,  I957 
Gibberellic  Acld|  the  Amazing  Plant  Growth  Stimulator 

by  C.  E.  Ackerman 
University  of  Illinois  Floriculture  Specialist 

URBANA--Many  flower  garden  enthusiasts  are  asking  questions  about 
gibberellic  acid.  What  is  the  material?  How  is  it  applied  to  flowering  plants? 
Vhat  concentration  is  used?  VThat  apparent  response  can  be  expected?  The  following 
information  will  help  to  answer  some  of  these  questions. 

Gibberellic  acid  is  a  plant -regulating  chemical  produced  by  the  fungus 
Gibber e  11a fu.likurol ,   which  attacks  the  rice  plant  in  the  Orient.  For  commercial 
purposes,  the  fungus  is  grown  in  a  liquid  culture  medium  from  vrtiich  the  acid  is  ex- 
tracted. The  process  is  similar  to  that  commonly  used  in  producing  antibiotics. 

Gibberellic  acid  is  sold  under  several  different  trade  names  and  in  various 
concentrated  forms  of  powder  or  liquid.  Dilute  concentrations  of  the  acid  are  prepared 
and  applied  to  the  plants  either  as  a  spray  or  as  a  paste.  As  a  spray,  concentra- 
tions of  the  acid  in  solution  can  range  from  1/8  to  300  ppm  (parts  per  million),  de- 
pending on  the  plant  material  to  be  treated.  As  a  paste,  a  1  percent  concentration 
of  the  acid  in  lanolin  is  commonly  used.  These  concentrated  commercial  products 
usually  have  detailed  instructions  for  preparing  and  applying  the  diluted  acid. 

The  use  of  gibberellic  acid  as  a  plant  stimulant  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  The  acid  is  effective  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  plants  and 
flowers  of  many  annual  and  perennial  garden  flowers.  It  eliminates  dwarfism  in 
plants.  Many  house  plants  respond  well  to  treatment  with  the  acid,  and  it  is 
particularly  effective  in  speeding  the  growth  of  young  trees  and  slow-growing 
ornamental  plants. 

Some  plants  are  more  sensitive  to  the  acid  than  others.  Generally  the 
stems  elongate  rapidly  and  the  leaves  become  slightly  lighter  in  color  than  those  of 
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the  untreated  plants.  Treated  plants  respond  most  readily  to  treatment  with  the 
acid  when  the  vegetative  buds  are  growing  and  the  shoots  are  still  very  small.  Dry 
seeds,  dormant  bulbs,  corms  and  roots  have  not  shown  any  response. 

Undesirable  effects,  such  as  spindly,  weak  growth  and  small,  poor-quality 
flowers  may  be  produced  in  plants  that  are  treated  with  strong  concentrations  of 
the  acid.  Small  amounts  and  low  concentration  produced  desirable  effects  on  most 
plants  that  were  treated. 

Gibberellic  acid  is  not  a  plant  food  material.  But  the  extra  growth  rate 
and  flower  size  of  the  plants  stimulated  by  it  will  probably  require  more  water  and 
fertilizer  elements,  especially  nitrogen,  than  the  untreated  plants  to  support  con- 
tinued satisfactory  growth. 

Some  of  the  plants  that  respond  favorably  to  treatment  with  low  concentra- 
tions of  the  acid  include  the  African  violet,  ageratum,  geranium,  hydrangea,  petunia, 
salvia  and  snapdragon.  Woody  plant  materials  that  respond  favorably  include  English 
boxwood,  maple,  rose,  spruce  and  the  tulip  trees. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

AGRICULTURAL  EVEivTS  CALEMDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 

June  27      Agronomy  Day, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

June  27-28    Press -Radio -TV  Field  Days  sponsored  by  Illinois  Farm  Writers  and 
Broadcasters  Association,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

ijuly  1       Illinois  Swine  Improvement  Association  Test  Station  Field  Day, 
Producers  Stockyards,  Bloomington 

State  k'E   Judging  Contest,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Illinois  Swine  Improvement  Association  Test  Station  Field  Day, 
Forrest  Station,  Wing 

Illinois  Swine  Improvement  Association  Test  Station  Field  Day,  Aledo 

Subdistrict  ii--H  Club  Share-the  Fun  Festival,  St.  Charles 

Subdistrict  h-B.  Club  Share -the -Fun  Festival,  Oregon 

Subdistrict  U-H  Club  Share -the -Fun  Festival,  Galesburg 

Purebred  Sheep  Auction,  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  Pope  County 

Subdistrict  4-H  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Pittsfield 

DeKalb  Soil  Experiment  Station  Field  Meeting,  DeKalb  County 

Subdistrict  k-E  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Lincoln 

Subdistrict  ii--H  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Carmi 

Illinois  Swine  Improvement  Association  Test  Station  Field  Day,  Melvin 

Subdistrict  k-E  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Carbondale 

Subdistrict  h-YL  Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Highland 

Subdistrict  k-E   Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Effingham 

Subdistrict  k-E   Club  Share-the-Fun  Festival,  Urbana 

Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders  Sale,  Urbana 

State  k-E   Leadership  Conference,  k-E  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello 

Northern  Illinois  Safety  Field  Day,  DeKalb 

Illinois  Swine  Improvement  Association  Test  Station  Field  Day,  Watseka 

Southern  Illinois  Safety  Field  Day,  Salem 


July  1 

July  1 

July  2 

July  8 

July  9 

July  10 

July  11 

July  11 

July  11 

July  IP 

July  15 

July  15 

July  16 

July  17 

July  18 

July  19 

July  20 

July  22- 

July  23 

July  23 

July  25 
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July  26 
July  27 


July  29- 
August  2 


July  29- 
August  2 

July  29- 

August  2 

July  30 

August  1 

August  9-18 
August  12 

^August  13 
August  13 

August  20 

August  22 
August  29 
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Illinois  Swine  Improvement  Association  Test  Station  Field  Day, 
St.  Marie,  Jasper  County 

Illinois  Swine  Improvement  Association  Test  Station  Field  Day, 
Sterling 


All-Industry  Poultry  Day,  Flock  Selectors  School  and  Blood  Testers 
School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 


^-H  Club  Wildlife  Conservation  Camp,  k-E  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello 


Rural  Youth  Camp,  k'E  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello 

Illinois  Swine  Improvement  Association  Test  Station  Field  Day, 
San  Jose 

Illinois  Swine  Improvement  Association  Test  Station  Field  Day, 
Cambridge 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield 

Illinois  U-H  Dairy  Judging  Contest  finals,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Springfield 

Oblong  Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Oblong,  Crawford  county 

Illinois  U-H  Livestock  Judging  Contest  finals,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Springfield 

State  F.F.A.  Livestock,  Grain,  Meat,  and  Milk  Contest  finals.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Illinois  Farm  Sports  Festival,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Newton  Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Newton,  Jasper  County 
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FOR   RELEASE   FRIDAY,    JUNE   l4,    I957 

Mow  In  Straight  Line  With  Electric  Mover 

URBANA--M0W  back  and  forth  In  straight   Ijnes  across  your 
lawn  to  get  best   results  with  an  electric  mower. 

Always  work  away  from  the  electrical  outlet   so  that  the 
power  cord  lies  on  the  cut -over  area,    says  0.   L.   Hogsett,   extension 
safety  specialist  at   the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  that  way  you  won't  be  In  danger     of  cutting  the  cord, 
losing  power  and  getting  an  electrical  shock  from  the  frayed  wires. 

To  held  keep  the   cord  from  kinking  and  tangling,    coil   it 
loosely  in  a  bucket  or  basket.     That   makes  a  handy   storage   space,   and 
the  cord  will   come  out  easily  for  use  when  you  mow. 

It's  also  a  good  idea  to  mow  with  an  electric  mower  only 
when  the  grass   is  dry.      Moisture  of  any  kind  is  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity.     Rain  or  dew  on  the  grass  may  short  out  the  mower  and 
damage  the  motor  or  give  you  a   shock. 

Use  only  heavy-duty  rubber-covered  cord  with  a  No.    16  or 
heavier  conductor  wire  for  100  feet   of  cord  on  a  J-horsepower  motor. 
Check  the  cord  frequently  to   see  that  there  are  no  breaks   in  the  in- 
sulation. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Shift  to  Early  Varieties  If  Planting  Not  Done 

Note  to  Editors:  This  story  is  Intended  primarily  for  southern  Illi- 
nois south  of  U.  S.  Route  40. 

URBANA--A  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  makes  these 
suggestions  to  farmers  who  are  delayed  in  planting  corn  and  soybeans 
until  after  June  20  to  25. 

W,  0.  Scott  recommends  that  those  who  would  be  planting  soy- 
beans as  late  as  or  later  than  Clark  should  shift  to  an  earlier  variety, 
such  as  Hawkeye  or  Harosoy. 

If  a  corn  hybrid  as  late  as  U.S.  13,  or  later,  is  used,  Scott 
suggests  switching  to  a  shorter  season  type  that  would  normally  be 
adapted  to  northern  Illinois.  With  an  earlier  hybrid  there  is  less 
danger  of  soft  corn.  But  Scott  emphasizes  that  if  we  have  an  early 
frost  soft  corn  could  still  result.   Supplies  of  hybrid  seed  in  north- 
ern Illinois  are  good,  and  most  southern  Illinois  farmers  should  be 
able  to  get  the  earlier  seed.  The  need  to  shift  to  an  earlier  hybrid 
is  not  so  important  if  it  will  be  used  for  silage,  the  agronomist 
points  out. 

Should  corn  planting  be  delayed  beyond  July  1,  Scott  believes 

that  shifting  to  early-maturing  soybeans,  such  as  Harosoy  or  Blackhawk, 

would  offer  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  crop  than  planting  corn. 

Early  types  of  grain  sorghum  could  also  be  used  for  late 
planting.   Such  varieties  as  Early  Hegari,  Norghum,  Reliance  and  Im- 
proved Goes  will  mature  in  75  to  90  days  and  can  be  combined. 

Farmers  faced  with  late  plantings  can  obtain  University  of 
Illinois  Circular  726,  Crops  for  Emergency  Planting,  from  their  county 
farm  adviser  or  directly  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana . 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Set  Dates  for  Swine  Testing  Field  Days 

URBANA--Illlnols  awlne  growers  will  have  a  chance  to  see  how 
boar  testing  stations  operate  by  attending  one  of  the  series  of  10 
Test  Station  Field  Days  this  summer. 

W.  F.  Klckelson,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  210  litters  rep- 
resenting nine  breeds,  commercial  and  hybrid  hogs  are  on  test  the 
year. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  attending  one  of  the  field  days, 
Nlckelson  says  you  can  pick  the  one  nearest  you  or  one  testing  several 
pairs  of  the  particular  breed  you're  Interested  In. 

This  Is  the  fourth  year  In  which  local  associations  have 
operated  such  test  stations  In  this  state.  All  station  expenses  are 
paid  by  local  breeders  Interested  In  producing  meat -type  swine.  The 
stations  are  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement 
Association  and  the  Illinois  Feed  Associations  as  part  of  their  over- 
all program  of  swine  Improvement . 

Each  field  day  will  feature  a  main  speaker  discussing  the 
meat -type  hog  production  program,  and  a  weigh  and  probe  demonstration. 
Some  may  have  carcass  cutout  demonstrations,  pork  barbecue  luncheons 
and  other  items  of  local  Interest . 

(Attached  is  a  list  of  the  1957  Field  Day  Schedule.) 
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Add  Swine  Testing  Field  Days  -  2 

ILLINOIS  SWINE  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
1957  Test  Station  Field  Day  Schedule 

June  28    Warren  County  Station,  Monmouth,  6:00  p.m.  CST,  5  litters, 
speaker--H.  G.  Russell,  Extension  Livestock  Specialist, 
University  of  Illinois. 

July  1     Forrest  Station,  Wing,  6:00  p.m.  DST,  34  litters,  speaker-- 
Ralph  Durham,  lova  State  College. 

July  1     McLean  County  Station,  Producers  Stockyards  in  Bloomington, 
7:30  p.m.  DST,  14  litters,  speaker--Willis  Nlckelson,  Ex- 
tension Livestock  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois. 

July  2     Western  Illinois  Station,Aledo,  6:30  p.m.  CST,  12  litters, 
speaker--Willis  Nickelson,  Extension  Livestock  Specialist, 
University  of  Illinois. 

July  15  Ford  County  Station,  Melvin,  6:00  p.m.  DST,  13  litters, 
speaker- -LaVerne  Johnson,  Illinois  Director  on  National 
Swine  Growers  Council. 

July  23    Iroquois  County  Station,  Watseka,  7:00  p.m.  DST,  46  litters, 
speaker —  Earl  Lasley,  University  of  Illinois  Swine  Division, 

July  26    Jasper  County  Station,  St.  Marie,  1:00  p.m.  CST,  19  litters, 
speaker--Dick  Carlisle,  Extension  Livestock  Specialist,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

July  27    Whiteside  County  Station,  Sterling,  1:00  p.m.  DST,  50 

litters,  speaker--Dr.  Merle  Brinegar,  Assistant  Director 
of  Research,  Allied  Mills. 

July  30    Logan  County  Station,  San  Jose,  6:30  p.m.  DST,  10  litters, 
speaker--Willis  Nickelson,  Extension  Livestock  Specialist, 
University  of  Illinois. 

August  1   Henry  County  Station,  Cambridge,  Route  82  south  of  town, 
10:30  a.m.  CST,  13  litters,  speaker--Willis  Nickelson, 
Extension  Livestock  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 
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FOR  IMMEDUTE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET— Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  June  ik,   I957. 

URBANA— Mild  recovery  in  corn,  oat  and  wheat  prices  and  stability  in 
soybeans  were  the  main  grain  market  features  for  the  week  ending  June  l4,  reports 
the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Wet  weather,  release  of  the 
June  1  government  crop  report,  and  uncertainty  over  how  CCC  would  dispose  of  corn 
and  soybean  stocks  had  important  effects  in  the  market. 

Soybean  prices  at  $2.20  to  $2.22  to  fanners  continued  to  reflect  the  CCC 
minimum  sale  price  for  beans  acquired  under  the  price  support  program.  During  the 
week  CCC  sold  soybeans  in  other  states, but  not  in  Illinois.  CCC  officials  report 
that  bids  on  Illinois  soybeans  are  low  compared  with  prices  received  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  However,  bids  have  been  equal  to  or  slightly  above  the  minimum  sale  price. 

Total  CCC  take-over  of  I956  crop  soybeans  is  now  likely  to  be  30  to  32 
million  bushels.  This  is  8  to  10  million  less  than  was  originally  expected.  Most 
of  these  beans  are  stored  in  country  elevators  or  on  farms,  so  they  must  be  sold 
or  moved  to  other  storage  this  summer.  But  soybean  processors  will  need  some  of 
these  beans  to  keep  their  plants  operating  until  new  crop  harvest. 

Since  farmers  own  substantial  stocks  of  soybeans  that  will  be  sold,  CCC 
stocks  are  likely  to  set  a  ceiling  on  prices  rather  than  put  a  floor  under  them. 

Wheat  prices  continued  to  be  influenced  by  unfavorable  harvesting  weather 
that  is  lowering  quality  and  yields,  delaying  harvest  in  the  southwest  and  posing 
storage  problems.  These  developments  seemed  to  have  more  effect  on  the  market  than 
the  June  1  crop  estimate.  Total  1957  wheat  production  is  now  forecast  at  97O  mil- 
lion bushels  compared  with  997  million  last  year.  Winter  crop  of  736  million  is 
the  same  as  last  year. 

Bids  to  farmers  for  new  wheat  are  30  cents  a  bushel  under  the  gross  loan 
price. 
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-2- 
Recovery  in  the  corn  market  early  in  the  week  probably  reflected  over- 
selling that  took  place  on  the  decline  of  the  last  10  days  rather  than  any  change 
in  market  factors.  Bids  at  country  elevators  continue  to  be  strong  in  relation  to 
the  futures  market. 

Uncertainty  in  the  market  came  late  in  the  week  as  CCC  corn  accumulated 
at  St.  Louis  and  other  southern  markets  and  stocks  needed  to  be  moved  out  of  the 
Angoumois  area  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Four  Illinois  IFYE3  Leave  For  Summer 

URBANA--Pour  Illinois  delegates  in  the  1957  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange  program  left  this  week  from  New  York  by  ship  for 
their  overseas  assignments. 

Barbara  Sue  Boyd  of  Anna  and  Bob  Lee  Weiss  of  Freeburg  left 
June  17  on  the  S.S.  Guilio  Cesare.  Barbara  will  live  and  work  with 
farm  families  in  Turkey,  and  Bob  in  Iran.   Carole  Sue  Greathouse  of 
Hindsboro  left  for  Scotland,  and  Wayne  McDonald  of  St.  Mary's,  Mis- 
souri, for  Sweden  June  I8  on  the  S.S,  Arosa  Sky.  All  are  scheduled 
to  return  in  November. 

One  hundred  twenty-eight  of  these  young  "grass-roots 
ambassadors"  are  leaving  the  United  States  in  four  groups  this  year 
bound  for  countries  in  Europe,  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  Latin  America 
and  the  Pacific.  They  represent  37  states. 

The  IPX"E  program,  conducted  by  the  National  4-H  Club  Founda- 
tion and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  is  a 
"people-to-people"  program  for  promoting  understanding.   Under  the 
program  selected  farm  youths  from  the  United  States  participate  in 
home  and  farm  activities  in  other  countries  for  four  to  six  months,  and 
youth  from  those  countries  come  to  live  with  American  farm  families. 

The  exchange  is  financed  by  contributions  from  4-H  Clubs, 
rural  and  civic  groups,  industries,  individuals  and  others  Interested 
in  world  understanding.   No  federal  or  state  government  funds  are  used. 
Since  the  program  began  in  19^8,  753  U.  S.  delegates  and  843  foreign 
youths  have  participated.   In  1957>  exchanges  with  approximately  50 
countries  are  being  made. 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •   EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Crops  and  Soils  Trailer  Exhibit  at  Agronomy  Day 

URBANA--The  first  public  showing  of  the  1957  agronomy  trailer 
exhibit  will  be  on  June  27  at  University  of  Illinois  Agronomy  Day, 
M.  B.  Russell,  head  of  the  Agronomy  Department,  announced  today. 

This  exhibit  shows  in  a  few  minutes  how  Illinois  farmers 
can  make  progress  through  use  of  research  results.  This  year's  dis- 
play stresses  soil  Improvement,  crop  varieties,  weed  control  and  pas- 
ture improvement.  Visitors  to  the  trailer  exhibit  also  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  latest  crops  and  soils  circulars  published  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture, 

This  exhibit  trailer  was  presented  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  department  of  agronomy  by  the  Illinois  Seed  Dealers  Associ- 
ation. Last  year  27,000  people  visited  the  trailer  while  it  was  on 
display  at  county  fairs  in  northern  Illinois. 

This  year  the  exhibit  has  been  changed  and  will  be  on  dis- 
play at  county  fairs  in  southern  Illinois  during  July  and  August  and 
at  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  Visitors  to  Agronomy  Day  may  find  this 
their  best  opportunity  to  see  the  1957  trailer  exhibit . 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JUNE  l8,  1957 

This  "Old-Timer"  Isn't  Revered 

URBANA- -There's  at  least  one  "old-timer"  that  isn't  revered 
by  Illinois  dairymen.  This  one  is  mastitis. 

Veterinarians  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  say  that,  despite  the  long  time  in  vhich  mastitis 
has  been  recognized  as  a  serious  disease  of  dairy  cows,  it  is  still 
causing  dairymen  heavy  losses. 

What  causes  mastitis?  Udder  injuries  are  considered  impor- 
tant factors  in  opening  the  door  to  invasion  of  various  types  of  bacteria 
that  can  cause  infectious  mastitis.   So  the  farmer  will  do  himself  a 
favor  by  cutting  down  on  the  ways  in  which  a  cow  can  injure  herself. 
Some  causes  of  injury  are  stalls  that  are  too  short,  inadequate  bedding, 
high  door  sills  or  jump  gates  and  forcing  the  cow  to  run. 

The  dairyman  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  change  in  the 
milk  or  the  cow's  udder--a  warning  that  mastitis  may  be  present.  A 
few  flakes  in  the  milk  or  a  firm  area  in  a  teat  or  quarter  is  usually 
the  first  sign  of  the  disease.   If  proper  veterinary  treatment  is  not 
given,  the  quarter  may  become  swollen  and  inflamed  and  the  milk  may 
change  greatly  within  a  few  hours. 

If  you  suspect  mastitis,  contact  your  local  veterinarian  to 
help  him  start  a  herd  control  program.  This  will  include  a  new  milking 
order  which  consists  of  milking  healthy  cow3--especially  first-calf 
heifers--first  and  those  with  mastitis,  or  suspected  of  having  mastitis, 
last.   It's  also  a  good  idea  to  use  a  strip  cup  or  bakelite  cup  to 
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Add  Mastitis  -  2 

check  the  milk  of  each  cov  before  milking.  This  shows  abnormal  changes 
in  milk. 

In  addition,  improperly  operating  milking  machines  or  ma- 
chines that  are  left  on  too  long  may  contribute  to  udder  injury. 
Teat  cups  on  milking  machines  should  be  in  good  condition  and  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  each  quarter  stops  giving  milk.  Also,  wipe  teats 
and  udder  with  a  mild,  warm  antiseptic  solution  before  milking,  and 
use  a  clean  cloth  or  paper  towel  for  each  cow. 

Once  mastitis  is  discovered,  the  veterinarian  must  determine 

which  type  of  infection  is  present  and  what  should  be  done  to  control 

it.  Not  all  cases  can  be  cured.  Treatment  alone  has  not  controlled 

and  will  not  control  mastitis  as  a  herd  problem.  A  well-organized 

herd  program  with  veterinary  supervision  is  necessary  to  deal  with  this 

persistent  and  costly  problem. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JUIY  19,  1957 

Effingham  County  Plans  Fourth  Annual  Egg  Breakfast 

URBANA- -About  3,000  people  are  expected  for  the  fourth 
annual  Effingham  County  Egg  Breakfast  on  June  22  at  Effingham.  Spon- 
sored by  the  County  Poultry  and  Egg  Improvement  Association  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  breakfast  aims  to  show  people 
what  good  eggs  look  like  and  how  they  taste. 

Jim  Roush,  University  of  Illinois  poultry  marketing  specialist 
points  out  that  this  project  also  shows  what  egg  producers,  trades- 
people and  consumers  can  do  by  working  together  to  Improve  egg  quality. 

The  breakfast  menu  includes  two  large  Grade  A  eggs  along 
with  tomato  juice,  two  slices  of  broiled  ham  straight  from  the  char- 
coal pits  and  hot  baking  powder  biscuits  with  butter,  coffee  or  milk. 
Everyone  will  have  his  choice  of  how  his  eggs  will  be  prepared- -sunny 
side  up,  over  easy  or  scrambled.  Children  will  get  smaller  portions 
of  the  same  menu. 

Breakfast  will  be  served  from  5:30  to  9:30  a.m.  Central 
Standard  Time.   Everyone  is  invited  to  attend.   Price  is  75  cents  for 
adults  and  30  cents  for  children.  By  buying  tickets  in  advance,  adults 
can  get  a  15-cent  discount. 

Roush  explains  that  the  egg  breakfast  is  part  of  the  program 

of  the  Improvement  Association  to  improve  production  and  market ing  of 

Effingham  county  poultry  and  poultry  products.   It  is  an  excellent 

example  that  other  poultry  groups  may  want  to  consider  in  their 

programs . 
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Add  New  Wheat  Grades  -  2 

vlden  or  disappear,  depending  on  the  relative  supply  of  yellow  hard 
wheat.  The  government  loan  program  carries  a  2-cent  discount  for 
yellow  hard  wheat . 

The  new  grades  allow  less  foreign  material  in  the  top  four 
grades  of  wheat.  No.  1  wheat  can  now  have  only  .5  percent  of  foreign 
material.  No.  2  only  1  percent.  No.  3  only  2  percent  and  No.  k   not 
more  than  3  percent.  Except  during  rainy  harvests  or  in  very  weedy 
fields,  most  Illinois  wheat  can  be  harvested  with  less  than  1  percent 
of  foreign  material,  Stice  points  out. 

The  net  effect  of  the  new  grade  changes  will  be  lower  returns 
to  farmers  for  wheat,  especially  yellow  hard  wheat.  And  problems  of 
grading  for  the  grain  trade  and  licensed  grain  inspectors  will  be  in- 
tensified. 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR    IMMEDIATE   RELEASE 


Special  Pictorial  Report 


Outline: 


THIS  EXPERIMENTAL  PLOT  SPRAYER  is  being  used  for  weed  con- 
trol research  at  the  University  of  Illinois.   Fred  Slife,  in  charge 
of  weed  chemical  testing,  says  this  piece  of  equipment  delivers  a 
very  accurate  coverage  on  the  limited  area  of  a  research  plot.  The 
conventional  sprayer  used  by  farmers  could  not  do  this.  Visitors 
attending  University  of  Illinois  Agronomy  Day  on  June  27  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  research  using  different  chemicals  to  control 
weeds. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDEirSRS 

FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JUNE  20,  1957 

Prune  Shrubs  According  to  Blooming  Time 

by  Harleigh  Kenmerer 
Landscape  Gardening  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA — There  are  many  good  reasons  for  pruning  your  shrubs:  to  remove 
dead,  diseased  or  injured  wood;  to  remove  overlapping  branches,  to  rejuvenate  the 
plant,  to  shape  plants, to  keep  them  within  the  areas  set  aside  for  them,  and  to 
offset  loss  of  roots  when  transplanting. 

It  is  best  to  prune  most  shrubs  a  little  every  year.  Then  you  won't  have 
to  make  any  drastic  cutting  that  nearly  always  ruins  the  appearance  of  the  shrub  foi* 
several  years. 

Shrubs  that  bloom  in  the  spring  and  early  surnmer  produce  blossoms  on  wood 
produced  the  year  before.  These  shrubs  should  be  pruned  immediately  after  blooming. 
Some  examples  are  flowering  almond,  forsythia,  floweringquince,  lilac,  mockorange, 
Vanhoutei  spirea,  garland  spirea  and  weigela. 

Shrubs  that  bloom  later  in  the  summer  and  fall  produce  flowers  on  new 
wood.  These  shrubs  should  be  pruned  in  early  spring  before  growth  starts  or  in 
late  fall  after  blooming.  Some  shrubs  in  this  group  are  rose  of  Sharon,  butterfly- 
bush,  hypericum,  honeysuckle,  hydrangea  and  Anthony  Water er  spirea. 

Drastic  pruning  is  justified  when  shrubs  get  out  of  hand.  You  can  cut 
back  all  branches  to  the  ground  in  the  spring,  and  new  growth  will  develop  from  the 
base  of  the  plant.  Of  course,  on  plants  that  flower  on  the  old  wood,  you  xrLll  get 
no  flowers  that  year.  These  shrubs  can  be  pruned  to  the  ground:  Japanese  barberry, 
lilac,  forsythia,  privet,  hydrangea --Hills of  Snow,  honeysuckle,  sumac,  snowberry, 
Vanhoutei  spirea  and  gray  dogwood. 
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When  planting  new  shrubs,  prune  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  top  growth. 
This  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  roots  when  the  shrub  was  dug  up.  Shrubs  with 
a  ball  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots  need  less  pruning. 

These  are  the  main  steps  to  follow  in  pruning  your  shrubs:  First  prune 

about  one-third  of  the  old  canes  to  ground  level.  This  will  stimulate  new  growth 

from  the  roots.  If  you  prune  every  year,  you  will  never  have  a  plant  more  than 

three  years  old.  You  may  also  want  to  cut  back  some  of  the  tall  branches  to  reduce 

the  height  of  the  shrub.  When  you  do,  cut  back  to  a  bud  or  side  branch.  Always 

aim  to  keep  the  natural  shape  of  the  shrub  when  pruning. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JUNE  21,  1957 

Sun  Glare  Can  Menace  Driving 

URBANA- -Sometimes  the  sun  can  be  an  enemy.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  In  the  summer  months  when  the  sun's  glare  can  be  a  decided 
safety  threat  to  drivers,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  spe- 
cialist at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Glare  from  the  sun,  or  reflections  from  cars  and  pavement, 
combined  with  high  speed  will  produce  numerous  accidents  during  the 
coming  vacation  season. 

Many  other  accidents  will  result  from  "visual  fatigue" 
caused  by  the  strain  of  looking  against  sun  glare. 

The  new  styling  of  cars,  with  greater  glass  area,  lavish 
chrome  trims  and  light -reflecting  colors,  has  greatly  increased  the 
hazard  from  glare.  Another  factor  is  the  popularity  of  convertibles 
and  sport  cars,  whose  drivers  have  little  protection  from  the  sun. 

Here  are  Hogsett ' s  suggestions  for  reducing  glare  and  de- 
creasing danger; 

Use  a  sun  visor  to  protect  your  eyes  from  overhead  glare. 

Avoid  driving  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  when  the  rays  of  the 
sun  hit  directly  into  the  windshield. 

Use  good-quality  sunglasses. 

Remember  that  90  percent  of  all  driving  decisions  are  based 
on  your  ability  to  see,  and  you  will  realize  how  Important  it  is  to 
protect  your  vision  on  the  highways. 
i  -30- 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  Note:  You  will  find  enclosed  with  this  week's  Grain  Market  Summary  a  post- 
card with  questions  on  it.  The  grain  marketing  staff  is  spending  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort  in  preparing  the  report  each 
week.  They  want  to  find  out  how  widely  the  report  is  "being  used  and 
if  it  might  be  improved  for  your  use.  Filling  out  the  card  will  help 
us  serve  you  better.  Thank  you. 


I 


Hadley  Read/;&ten6ion  Editor 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  June  21,  1957 

URBANA- -Weather  and  government  programs  continued  to  be  the  dominant 
forces  in  the  grain  market  during  the  week  ending  June  21,  reports  the  University 
of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Wheat  and  soybean  prices  were  higher.  Oats 
showed  mild  strength  and  corn  was  weaker. 

Wheat  prices  were  up  2  to  2  l/2  cents  above  last  week's  close.  Strength 
was  due  to  reports  of  rust  damage  and  reduced  yields  from  rains  and  improved  export 
prospects  for  the  year  ahead.  Reports  from  the  grain  trade  Indicate  that  competi- 
tion from  Argentina,  France  and  Australia  may  not  be  so  keen  as  was  expected.  At 
the  same  time,  demand  by  importing  nations  looks  strong,  Downstate,  ordinary  hard 
wheat  for  export  was  priced  1  to  2  cents  above  yellow  hard  and  soft  red  winter. 

Both  the  wheat  and  soybean  markets  were  affected  by  the  probable  increase 
in  the  Public  Law  il80  export  program,  which  had  previously  been  cut  back.  Under 
this  program  this  country  accepts  strategic  materials  from  foreign  countries  in  ex- 
change for  price -supported  farm  products. 

Support  by  Congress  and  certain  officials  outside  the  USDA  seems  likely 

to  restore  the  program  to  its  former  status.  Strange  as  it  seems,  some  of  the 

strongest  supporters  of  the  program  are  those  concerned  with  sagging  prices  of 

metals.  Grain  markets  are  affected  because  soybean  oil  and  wheat  are  two  of  the 

products  traded. 
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The  real  strength  in  soybeans  was  in  new  crop  futures.  Contracts  were  up 
2  to  3  cents,  while  "bids  for  old  beans  were  up  1/2  to  1  cent  over  last  week's  close. 
This  was  due  to  effects  of  weather  that  delayed  planting  and  government  export  pro- 
grams on  the  new  crop. 

The  Illinois  Crop  Reporting  Service  estimated  only  60  percent  of  the  crop 
planted  in  mid-June  compared  with  95  percent,  on  the  average,  by  that  time.  Also 
old-crop  soybeans  are  being  held  down  by  weakness  in  soybean  oil  and  meal  and  CCC 
sales  of  soybeans. 

Corn  price  weakness  was  due  to  CCC  selling  of  high-moisture  corn.  Sales 
in  early  June  were  running  7  to  8  million  bushels  a  week.  This  selling  has  brought 
uncertainty  and  depressed  corn  prices.  But  this  volume  of  CCC  selling  is  not  ex- 
pected to  continue  after  195^  corn  taken  over  in  the  Angoumois  moth  area  finds  a 
home. 

Rainy  weather  has  caused  this  corn  to  be  too  high  in  moisture  for  safe 

handling  and  storage.  So  immediate  sales  by  CCC  are  necessary. 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IiyCMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Australian  IFYE  Visits  In  Greene  County 

URBANA- -Kevin  V.  Cahill  of  Nangeenan,  western  Australia, 
is  spending  the  month  of  July  on  the  Louis  Ostermann  farm  near  Carroll- 
ton  as  one  of  the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchangees  for  Illinois  this 
summer, 
I         Cahill  is  23  years  old  and  lives  on  a  2,300-acre  small  grain 
and  livestock  farm  that  produces  wheat,  oats,  some  cattle  and  about 
2,000  head  of  sheep. 

At  home  he  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  Farmers  of  Western 
Australia,  the  Agricultural  Society,  the  Bush  Fire  Brigade  and  the 
school  choir. 

Cahill  will  be  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  from  August  7  vo  10 
for  the  annual  mid-point  meeting  of  all  IFYE  exchangees  in  the  United 
States.   He  will  then  return  to  live  with  another  Illinois  farm  family 
until  August  25.  He  is  due  to  leave  from  New  York  for  home  on  Sep- 
tember 10.   During  April,  May  and  June  he  visited  farm  families  in 
Colorado . 

The  International  FarmYouth  Exchange  is  a  program  in  which 
selected  farm  youth  from  the  United  States  live  and  work  with  farm 
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Add  Australian  IFYE  -  2 

families  in  other  countries  for  about  six  months  and  farm  youths  from 
cooperating  countries  come  to  the  United  States  to  live  and  work  on 
farms  here.  This  project  is  sponsored  by  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  of  the  USDA  and  the  land-grant  colleges. 

From  19^8, when  the  project  started,  through  1956 j  753  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  have  lived  with  farm  families  abroad, and 
8^3  farm  youths  from  other  countries  have  visited  this  country  under 
the  IFYE  program. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JUNE  25,  1957 

Name  Co -Chairmen  for  Rural  Youth  State  Camp 

URBANA --Lillian  Vahlkamp,  Carlyle,  and  Virgil  Relchman, 
Pekin,  will  serve  as  co-chairmen  of  the  1957  Illinois  Rural  Youth 
State  Camp  July  29  through  August  2  at  the  State  4-H  Memorial  Camp 
near  Monticello. 

Each  county  in  the  state  is  urged  to  send  at  least  two  del- 
egates to  the  state  camp,  the  co-chairmen  say.   Pre-registration  is 
due  to  be  sent  to  0.  P.  Gaebe,  4l4  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  by  July  8. 

C.  P.  Lang,  Rural  Youth  extension  specialist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  assembly  programs  at  the 
camp.  Assembly  topics  will  cover  personality,  leadership  and  citizen- 
ship development  and  Rural  Youth  programs.   Camp  theme  this  year  is 
"Rural  Youth  in  Action." 

Morning  programs  at  camp  will  include  an  assembly  period, 

discussion  group  meetings  and  work  groups  of  special  interest  to 

Rural  Youth.  The  afternoons  will  be  devoted  to  such  camptivities  as 

crafts,  swimming,  boating,  tours,  riflery,  archery  and  folk  dancing. 

Evening  programs  will  be  of  a  recreational  nature. 

Camp  objectives  as  outlined  by  the  camp  continuation  com- 
mittee are  to  meet  other  Rural  Youthers,to  exchange  ideas  among  county 
groups  relative  to  programs  and  activities,  to  promote  cooperation 
among  Rural  Youth  groups  and  to  work  and  think  together. 

Rural  Youth  campers  will  also  find  state  camp  a  place  to 
develop  international  understanding  as  they  make  friends  with  young 
people  from  other  countries  who  are  visiting  Illinois  as  part  of  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  this  summer. 

See  your  county  farm  or  home  adviser  for  more  information 
about  Rural  Youth  State  Camp. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JXmE   25,  195? 

To  Launch  Attack  on  Brucellosis 

URBANA --Illinois  livestock  farmers  are  gaining  ground  on  an 

Brucellosis,  a  disease  that  causes  abortion  and  other  breed- 
ing problems  in  cattle  and  swine,  recently  received  a  staggering  bio.; 
when  the  Illinois  legislature  appropriated  funds  to  set  up  an  "area" 
program  to  eliminate  the  disease.  Such  programs  have  practically 
eliminated  brucellosis  in  other  states,  the  latest  being  Minnesota. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard,on  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  director  of  the  State  Diagnostic 
Laboratory,  explains  that  an  "area"--usually  a  county--can  be  certi- 
fied brucellosis-free  when  the  percentage  of  brucellosis  infection 
falls  below  3  percent  of  the  cattle  over  four  months  old.   Illinois 
now  has  around  22  livestock  counties  with  a  brucellosis  infection  rate 
of  1  percent  or  less  of  the  cattle  population. 

The  brucellosis  elimination  program  is  expected  to  be 
accelerated  around  July  1  or  when  federal  funds  are  ready. 

The  new  legislation  makes  indemnity  money  available  and 

permits  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  to  require  all  herds  in 

areas  or  counties  to  be  tested.   It  is  anticipated  that  counties  with 

low  rates  of  infection  will  be  the  first  to  qualify  for  the  testing 

program,  according  to  Dr.  Pickard,  He  adds  that  any  infected  cattle 

that  are  found  must  be  slaughtered.  This  means  that,  once  livestock 

owners  get  their  herds  free  of  brucellosis,  they'll  have  an  easier  time 

keeping  them  free. 
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Add  Brucellosis  -  2 

Dr.  Pickard  says  that  under  the  area  program  the  state  will 
pay  one-third  of  the  difference  between  the  appraised  and  market  value 
of  the  reactor,  and  the  federal  government  will  pay  one-third.  The 
owner  accepts  the  remaining  one-third  loss  as  his  stake  in  freeing 
his  herd  of  reactors  and  in  making  the  program  work.  The  state's 
indemnity  or  loss  will  not  exceed  $25  for  grade  cattle  and  $50  for 
purebreds . 

An  exception  in  the  new  law  permits  retaining  positive 

vaccinated  purebred  registered  cattle  over  36  months  of  age.  These 

animals  are  to  be  isolated  and  quarantined  on  the  farm. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Wet  Year  Sho^fs  Up  Grass  Waterway  Weaknesses 

URBANA--The  amount  of  water  flowing  in  Illinois  grass  water- 
ways this  spring  because  of  the  heavy  rainfall  has  shown  up  weaknesses 
that  were  not  noticed  during  the  dry  years. 

W.  F.  Lytle,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  points  out  some  of  the  symptoms  of  old 
age  you  can  see  in  your  waterway: 

1.  Deposits  of  sediment  in  the  middle  of  the  waterway. 

2.  Water  flowing  in  channels  alongside  the  waterway. 

3.  Completely  eroded  patches  in  the  waterway. 

4.  Poor  stand  of  grass,  or  weeds  instead  of  grass. 

Lytle  suggests  that  you  plan  to  get  your  waterway  into  con- 
dition again  this  fall,  or  the  troubles  will  continue  to  snowball. 
When  you  see  sediment  deposits  in  the  bottom  of  the  waterway,  for  in- 
stance, it ' s  a  good  idea  to  reshape  the  area  and  reseed. 

Plowing  a  dead  furrow  alongside  the  waterway  is  one  reason 

water  runs  down  the  slope  and  cuts  a  new  channel.  Or  sediment  may 

build  up  and  make  the  center  of  the  channel  higher  than  the  outside. 
If  it  does,  the  channel  needs  to  be  reshaped.   If  the   flow  of  water 
is  large  enough  to  spill  over  into  the  field,  you'll  need  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  waterway,  Lytle  says.  This  usually  requires  a  scraper 
or  bulldozer. 

August  or  early  September  is  a  good  time  to  recondition  a 
grass  waterway  by  reshaping  and  reseeding.   Then  keep  after  it  until 
you  get  a  good  stand  of  grass.   It's  still  the  best  way  to  stop  gully 
erosion. 
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FOR  II#IEDIATE  RELEASE 

Study  "Air-Conditlonlng"  for  Hogs  Going  to  Market 

URBANA--Some  Illinois  hogs  headed  for  market  this  summer  vlll 
get  an  "air-conditioned"  ride.  These  hogs  will  be  part  of  a  coopera- 
tive research  project  being  carried  cut  by  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  major  meat  packer.  The  aim 
is  to  find  out  hew  sprinkling  affects  hogs  hauled  to  market  during  hot 
weather. 

Emer  E.  Broadbent ,  livestock  marketing  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity, points  out  that  more  than  $4  million  worth  of  hogs  were  lost 
in  transit  during  1955.  Hogs  become  seriously  distressed  in  hot 
weather  because  they  perspire  only  thr<  agh  the  snout.  V7hen  the  weather 
gets  hot,  the  layer  of  fat  over  the  hog' s  back  serves  as  an  insulator 
and  causes  discomfort. 

This  study  uses  a  water-cooling  system  during  transit  to  help 
cool  the  hogs.   It  consists  of  a  plastic  "lawn  3oaker"hose  hung  from 
the  roof  of  the  truck  and  below  the  top  deck  in  double-decked  trucks. 
When  the  portable  hose  is  attached,  the  hogs  get  an  even  spray  of 
water.   Hogs  will  get  the  spray  treatment  when  they  are  loaded  on  the 
truck  and  every  two  hours  during  the  trip  to  market . 

Two  loads  of  hogs  will  go  to  market  at  the  same  time.   One 
load  will  get  sprinkled;  the  other  load  will  be  hauled  just  as  they 
normally  would.  Trips  will  be  made  from  Bloomington  and  Mattoon  to 
St.  Louis  during  June,  July  and  August.   Later  in  the  summer  a  longer 
trip  will  be  made  from  Bloomington  to  Harrison,  New  Jersey. 
I  -more- 
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Add  Hogs  -  2 

A  similar  study  was  made  last  year  on  the  east  coast.   Here 
the  tests  showed  that  a  truck  load  of  sprinkled  hogs  shrank  226  pounds 
less  than  unsprlnkled  hogs.   Death  loss  was  also  less  In  the  sprinkled 
loads.   And,  when  slaughtered,  the  sprinkled  hogs  produced  I03  more 
pounds  of  meat . 

At  today's  prices  the  sprinkled  hogs  would  bring  $45.20  more 
per  truck  load,  or  about  20  cents  more  a  hundred  pounds,  than  those 
that  were  not  sprinkled. 

Broadbent  estimates  that  the  sprinkler  system  would  not  cost 
more  than  about  $25  per  truck  to  install.  And  maintenance  costs  would 
be  low. 

The  first  test  appeared  to  cool  the  hogs  in  three  different 
ways:   The  spray  cools  the  animals  themselves.   It  also  wets  down  the 
sawdust  or  bedding.  And  it  causes  the  air  inside  the  sprinkled  truck 
to  average  3»^  degrees  cooler  than  air  inside  the  unsprlnkled  truck. 

Broadbent  explains  that  the  study  is  being  made  in  Illinois 

to  see  whether  results  will  be  comparable  to  those  in  the  first  test. 

But  even  before  final  results  are  known, he  feels  that  hog  producers 

would  benefit  from  spraying  hogs  going  to  market  in  hot  weather. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Plow  to  Beat  the  Heat  and  Enjoy  the  Outdoors 

"by  Harleigh  Kenmerer 
Landscape  Gardening  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA--YOU  might  "beat  the  heat  by  "buying  an  air  conditioner  and  staying 
indoors.  But  summer  is  the  time  to  enjoy  the  outdoors.  And  you  can  plan  your  yard 
to  cut  summer  care  to  a  minim\ai.  Here  are  some  things  you  can  do: 

You  can't  eliminate  mowing,  but  growth  of  grass  slows  do^ra  in  hot  weather. 
Use  ground  covers  in  areas  that  are  hard  to  mow.  In  spring  \^ile  it's  still  cool, 
edge  flower  beds  and  shrubbery  borders  so  that  you  can  eliminate  hand  trimming. 
Mulch  flower  beds,  roses  and  shrub  borders.  Mulching  will  help  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  also  hold  moisture. 

If  you  don't  have  shade  trees  that  protect  your  yard  from  direct  sun,  now 
is  a  good  time  to  see  where  shade  is  needed.  A  tree  on  the  west  side  of  the  house 
will  provide  shade  from  the  late  afternoon  sun.  Trees  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
house  will  also  be  desirable.  The  southwest  breezes  will  blow  cool  air  from  under 
the  trees  into  the  house. 

Trees  close  to  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  house  "td-ll  help  to  keep 
rays  of  the  sun  from  beating  into  windows.  That  will  cutout  a  lot  of  heat  and  eliminate 
the  need  for  aiming s. 

Location  of  shrubbery  should  also  be  carefully  planned.  If  you  have  too 
much  at  the  southwest  corner  of  your  grounds,  it  may  prevent  air  movement  and  cause 
hot  spots  on  the  lawn  unless  you  provide  an  opening  for  breezes  to  blow  through. 

Vines  on  walls  and  over  the  patio  will  also  help  to  reduce  heat.  Small- 
leaved  trees,  like  thornless  honeylocust,  maJse  shade  but  also  permit  light  to  come 
through. 
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Do  not  put  paved  areas  against  the  house,  especially  "below  windows.  A 
buffer  of  plants,  such  as  ground  covers,  evergreens,  or  low  growing  shrubs,  will 
prevent  reflection  of  heat  from  the  concrete  surface  into  windows. 
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Warns  Against  Excessive  Nitrogen  on  Late-Planted  Corn 

URBANA- -Applying  too  much  nitrogen  to  late-planted  corn  may- 
prolong  maturity  and  extend  ripening  beyond  the  frost  date,  warns 
A.  L.  Lang  University  of  Illinois  agronomist. 

To  avoid  danger  from  soft  corn,  Lang  suggests  that  you  figure 
the  normal  rate  of  nitrogen  to  apply  and  then  cut  it  about  one-fourth. 
For  example,  if  you  vould  normally  apply  60  pounds  an  acre,  45  to  50 
pounds  would  be  safer. 

Lang  points  out  that  an  adequate  phosphorus  supply  is  impor- 
tant, because  this  element  hastens  maturity.  You'll  want  to  be  espe- 
cially careful  to  avoid  applying  too  much  nitrogen  where  phosphorus 
is  low.  And  it's  too  late  after  planting  to  apply  phosphorus,  Lang 
stresses . 

When  side  dressing  nitrogen,  Lang  also  recommends  applying 
it  about  10  inches  from  the  row  rather  than  right  in  the  center  be- 
tween the  row.   This  year  more  than  usual,  the  center  will  be  compacted 
by  tractor  wheels  so  that  roots  can't  penetrate  so  easily. 

Liquid  fertilizers  or  anhydrous  ammonia  can  be  used  very  satis- 
factorily for  side  dressing,  according  to  Lang.   They  are  especially 
convenient  for  those  who  are  rushed  and  want  the  custom  application 
service . 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JUNE  27,  1957 

Field  Day  Visitors  See  Crops  and  Soils  Research  Progress 

URBANA-- Illinois  farmers   crowded  the  University  of  Illinois 
Agronomy  Farm  here  today  to  see  and  hear  about  the  extensive  and  varied 
research  program. 

Although  most  of  these  farmers  already  had  some  ideas  about 
problems  they  would  like  to  see  solved,  the  ways  in  which  researchers 
go  about  solving  these  problems  amazed  many  of  them. 

Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of  yellow  dwarf  disease  in 
oats.   Plant  Breeder  C.  M.  Brown  and  Plant  Pathologist  R.  M.  Endo  are 
working  together  on  this  project  to  develop  a  resistant  oat  variety. 
But  to  do  it  they  must  find  a  source  of  resistance.  As  part  of  their 
search,  they  tested  3,600  varieties  in  1956  and  eliminated  2,900  of 
them.  This  year  they  are  retesting  700  lines.  They  expect  only  about 
90  to  have  a  high  type  of  resistance,  so  they  will  do  further  testing 
in  both  greenhouse  and  field. 

They  will  cross  the  resistant  lines  with  adapted  varieties 
in  an  effort  to  produce  a  new  adapted  and  yellow-dwarf-resistant 
variety  for  Illinois  growers. 

Research  on  dwarf  hy-hrid  corn  has  been  under  way  at  Illinois 
since  19^8.   Dwarf  hybrids  have  been  developed  that  are  only  about  four 
feet  tall  with  ears  13  to  20  in-;hos  from  the  ground.   The  short,  stiff 
stalk  and  the  low  ear  height  make  these  hybrids  resistant  to  root  lodg- 
ing and  stalk  breaking.   Tests  in  the  last  two  years  show  that  dwarf 
hybrids  will  stay  almost  100  percent  erect  when  normal-sized  hybrids 
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lodge  as  much  as  60  percent.  However,  yields  of  dwarf  hybrids  studied 
so  far  have  not  been  equal  to  those  of  normal  hybrids  except  below  8o 
bushels . 

Last  year  at  Urbana  the  dwarfs  averaged  111  bushels,  while  the 
normal  hybrids  averaged  I38  bushels.  However,  Earl  Leng,  in  charge 
of  this  work,  points  out  that  it's  too  early  to  make  a  truly  accurate 
comparison  of  yielding  ability  of  dwarf  and  normal  hybrids.   Dwarf 
hybrids  also  seem  to  allow  freer  growth  of  weeds,  particularly  the 
late-season  weeds  that  are  shaded  by  normal-sized  hybrids. 

Agronomy  Day  visitors  also  learned  about  research  tests  on 
winter  application  of  nitrogen  fertilizers.  L.  D.Owens  pointed  out  that 
during  1956  heavy  winter  and  spring  rainfall  caused  appreciable  nitro- 
gen losses  from  fall-  and  winter-applied  fertilizers,  resulting  in 
marked  decreases  in  yields. 

A.  L.  Lang  reported  on  experiments  with  rotations  and  soil 
treatments  during  the  past  11  years.  Top  yields  have  come  from  a  com- 
bination of  a  4-year  rotation  and  a  complete  plant  food  treatment. 
With  only  a  2-year  rotation  corn  yields  have  averaged  50  bushels  an 
acre.  With  a  4-year  rotation  plus  lime,  potash,  phosphate  and  nitro- 
gen treatment,  yields  have  averaged  90  bushels.   Soybean  yields  ranged 
from  19  to  29  bushels  an  acre  under  these  conditions. 

Because  of  the  increasing  interest  in  growing  grain  sorghums 
in  Illinois,  the  researchers  have  tried  to  find  the  most  successful 
ways  to  grow  this  crop.  So  far  they  have  found  that  hybrid  sorghums 
outyleld  standard  varieties  by  21  percent.  Because  sorghums  are  more 
drouth  resistant,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  yield  more  than  corn 
on  drouthy  soil  types,  particularly  sand. 

One  of  the  top  interest  points  of  the  tour  was  the  work  with 
minimum  tillage.  While  the  typical  preparation  for  planting  corn  may 
require  four  trips  over  the  field,  the  researchers  report  that  the 
seedbed  can  be  prepared  by  making  only  one  or  two  trips  over  the  field. 
Yield  is  not  affected.  This  year  similar  studies  are  under  way  on 
minimum  tillage  for  soybeans. 
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REPORT  PROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JUNE  28,  1957 
Dry  Clay  Soils  Do  Not  Absorb  Moisture  Easily 

DIXON  SPRINGS--Subsolls  in  southern  Illinois  were   completely 
dried  out  to  bedrock  during  the  dry  years  beginning  in  1952.  They 
have  not  yet  been  completely  recharged  vrith  moisture  in  spite  of  the 
wet  spring . 

W.  R.  Boggess,  forest  research  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  reports  that  18.39  inches 
of  rain  fell  in  that  area  of  the  state  during  April  and  May.  That's 
9.5  inches  above  the  average  for  this  two-month  period. 

If  all  this  rainfall  had  been  absorbed,  the  soil  would  have 
been  wet  to  a  depth  of  about  eight  feet,  which  is  about  the  total  soil 
depth  in  the  area,  Boggess  says.  But  the  Station  records  show  that 
that  did  not  happen. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  the  soil  moisture  level  was  down 
to  about  si  feet.  By  the  end  of  May,  the  moisture  had  gone  down  to 
6  feet.  This  increase  of  2^  feet  during  the  two  extremely  wet  months 
used  only  about  6  inches  of  rainfall,  or  only  one-third  of  the  two- 
month  total. 

Part  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  total  rainfall  was 
used  by  growing  plants.  But  much  of  it  ran  off  the  surface  and  caused 
drainage  areas  to  flood. 

This  reaction  is  characteristic  of  many  southern  Illinois 
upland  soils  that  have  tight   silt  to  silty  clay  loam  subsoils  that 
are  slowly  to  moderately  permeable.  Water  moves  downward  slowly  from 
the  surface.   Once  dry,  the  soil  does  not  wet  quickly. 

For  that  reason,  in  periods  of  excessive  rainfall  or  during 
heavy  storms,  surface  runoff  is  apt  to  be  high  and  subsoils  may 
actually  absorb  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  precipitation. 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


McClure  Tops   Junior  Chick  Contest  Winners 


• 


URBANA --Morrison  E.  McClure  of  Assumption  won  first  place 
in  the  1957  Illinois  Junior  Chlcken-of -Tomorrow  contest  with  an  entry 
of  Holtzapple  White  Nicks.  His  10  birds  weighed  45  pounds,  an  average 
gain  of  4.5  pounds  per  bird  In  a  nine-week  growing  period. 

Other  top  winners  Included  Roger  Elliott,  Greenvlew,  second; 
Raymond  Kluck,  Lena,  third;  Richard  Scheer,  Bearstown,  fourth;  and 
Jon  Winston,  Salem,  fifth. 

McClure  previously  had  been  named  top  winner  in  the  central 
district  contest,  Kluck  in  the  northern  district  and  Winston  in  the 
southern  district. 

Hatching  dates  for  contest  entries  were  April  15  through  l8. 
An  entry  consisted  of  100  straight -run  chicks  or  50  cockerels,  of 
which  the  best  10  cockerels  were  sent  to  Armour  Creameries,  Lincoln, 
for  the  final  state  judging  on  Saturday,  June  22. 

Five  entries  were  selected  in  each  of  the  three  districts, 

and  all  entries  were  thrown  together  to  select  the  top  five  state 

awards . 

Judges  were  Dr.  D.  J.  Bray,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
and  Verne  Almqulst,  Armour  and  Company,  Chicago. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Don't  "Shotgun"  Treat  Poultry  Dlseaaes 

URBANA--A  shotgun  comes  in  handy  en  a  bird  hunt,  but  a  "Shotgun 
approach"  to  treating  poultry  respiratory  diseases  is  risky  business 
at  best. 

Dr.  P.  S.  Qulnn  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  diagnostic  service  explains  that  poultry  respira- 
tory diseases  take  in  at  least  eight  different  major  diseases  and  just 
about  that  many  different  causes. 

Many  of  the  respiratory  diseases  look  alike.  A  laboratory 
test  by  the  veterinarian  is  required  to  identify  each  one.  Also, 
treatment  is  usually  specific  and  different  for  each  case. 

Dr.  Qulnn  says  that,  although  prevention  is  paramount  in 
disease  control,  vaccination  is  also  generally  effective  in  combatting 
Newcastle  disease,  laryngotracheitis  and  fowl  pox.  But  without  sanita- 
tion and  good  management --the  best  weapons  for  preventing  and  control- 
ling infect lons--such  diseases  as  infectious  bronchitis,  infectious 
coryza,  localized  fowl  cholera,  chronic  respiratory  disease  (CRD)  and 
aspergillosis  will  never  subside. 

Coughing,  sneezing  and  gasping  for  breath  are  the  most 
noticeable  signs  of  most  of  these  respiratory  diseases.   Newcastle 
starts  out  like  most  of  the  other  respiratory  diseases  but  ends  up 
with  some  birds  showing  tremors,  uncontrolled  movements  and  paralysis. 
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Add  Don't  "Shotgun"-Treat  -  2 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  remember  about  respira- 
tory diseases  is  that  special  problems  are  involved  in  dealing  with 
each  one.  Dr.  Q.uinn  emphasizes.  The  wrong  vaccine  not  only  fails  to 
control  the  disease  but  may  cause  serious  complications.  That's  why 
an  accurate  diagnosis  is  needed  before  any  treatment  or  vaccination 
is  attempted. 

"Such  a  diagnosis  by  a  veterinarian  can  help  to  prevent 

losses,  save  time  and  prove  to  be  real  economy  in  the  long  run, 

"Dr.  Quinn  concludes. 
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Sheep  Sale  at  Urbana  on  July  20 

URBANA --Eighty -eight  purebred  sheep  will  go  on  sale  Satur- 
day, July  20,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Stock  Pavilion  in  Urbana. 

Showing  of  the  sheep  will  start  at  9:30  a.m.  DST,  and  the 
sale  will  start  at  1:00  p.m.   Sale  order  by  breeds  will  be  Hampshire, 
Suffolk,  Southdown,  Shropshire,  Rambouillet,  Corriedale,  Dorset  and 
Oxford. 

Auctioneer  will  be  Vance  J.  VanTassell,  Champaign. 

Each  consignor  guarantees  animals  consigned  by  him  to  be 
breeders  if  properly  handled,  says  U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep 
division  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders  Association,  sale  sponsors.   If  any 
animal  is  not  a  breeder,  the  consignor  will  replace  it  with  another 
of  equal  value, or  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded. 

Mail  bids  may  be  sent  to  anyone  whom  those  unable  to  attend 
the  sale  may  select.  The  association  suggests  that  such  bids  be  sent 
to  G.  R.  Carlisle,  W.  J.  Hampton  or  H.  G.  Russell,  Illinois  Purebred 
Sheep  Breeders  Association,  110  Stock  Pavilion,  Urbana. 

Ten  percent  discount  will  be  allowed  on  all  purchases  by 

Illinois  4-H  and  FFA  members. 
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FOR  IM-IEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET— Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  June  28,  1957- 

UEBAKA- -Continued  wet  weather  was  the  dominant  factor  in  the  grain  mar- 
ket, especially  for  wheat  during  the  week  ending  June  28,  reports  the  University 
of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  V/heat  prices  were  sharply  higher,  and  other 
grains  had  good  gains. 

Wheat  prices  were  10  to  15  cents  higher  than  the  low  of  early  June,  with 
prices  to  farmers  over  the  net  loan  prices.  This  net  price  is  the  announced  loan 
price  minus  storage  changes.  Flour  mills  and  exporters  bought  more  actively,  and 
country  selling  was  slow  as  reports  of  low  wheat  yields  and  heavy  damage  from  rains 
began  to  be  accepted  as  a  real  influence  on  the  size  of  the  crop. 

The  two-day  pressure  that  wet  weather  has  had  on  wheat  prices  for  the 
last  two  weeks  has  apparently  shifted  to  a  bullish  influence.  Early  in  the  south- 
west harvest,  wet  weather  depressed  the  market  because  flour  mills  were  not  bidding 
actively  for  low-quality  wheat.  Without  flour  mill  support,  wheat  would  have  to 
be  sold  to  terminal  elevators  and  merchandisers,  who  in  turn  would  sell  futures  as 
a  hedge  against  their  purchases. 

But  the  prospect  of  a  short  winter  wheat  crop  overrode  the  quality  factor 
as  low  yields  and  wet  weather  affected  wheat  in  Illinois  and  other  midwest  states. 
The  grain  trade  now  feels  that  the  winter  wheat  crop  will  be  much  smaller  than  the 
USDA  estimate  of  735  million  bushels. 

Oats  and  corn  strengthened  because  of  anticipated  weather  damage  and  ac- 
tive demand  for  fresh  com.  Also,  CCC  corn  sales  have  dropped  to  the  previous 
level  of  ^  to  5  million  bushels,  but  this  is  still  large. 

Premiums  on  old  oats  over  bids  for  new  crop  oats  are  disappearing. 

Strength  in  soybean  prices  was  not  accompanied  by  stronger  prices  of  soy- 
bean oil  and  meal.  These  products  remained  about  steady,  with  meal  at  its  lowest 
price  in  ten  years. 
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Small  soybean  stocks  at  processing  plants  and  in  storage  warehouses,  un- 
certainty over  the  size  of  carryover  stocks  October  1,  and  the  monthly  increase  in 
CCC  sales  prices  of  their  soybeans,  were  supporting  factors. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  CCC  has  sold  about  one-fourth  of  their  soy- 
bean stocks.  In  general,  their  offerings  have  met  with  an  active  demand  from 
processors.  Stocks  held  by  processors  and  other  commercial  channels  are  about 
half  those  of  a  year  ago. 

A  recent  report  on  soybean  processing  shows  an  increase  of  11  percent 
from  October  through  April  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Exports  are  also 
higher.  If  one  estimate  of  soybean  stocks  is  correct  and  current  rates  of  proc- 
essing and  exports  continue,  a  scarcity  of  soybeans  could  develop  between  now 
and  October  1.  However,  on  the  basis  of  another  estimate,  we  would  have  carry- 
over stocks  of  15  to  30  million  bushels. 
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Predicts  Nation-Wide  Sale  of  Fresh  Whole  Milk  Substitutes 


STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA --Sale  of  substitutes  for  fresh  vhole 
milk  within  a  relatively  short  time  were  forecast  today  by  a 
University  of  Illinois  dairy  marketing  specialist.   Roland  W.  Bartlett 
told  members  of  the  American  Dairy  Science  Association  gathered  here 
for  their  52nd  annual  convention  that  a  sterile  concentrated  milk  and 
a  dry  whole  milk  powder  that  can  be  substituted  for  fresh  whole  milk 
are  likely  to  be  sold  nation-wide. 

Bartlett  reported  that  the  potential  market  for  these  products 
would  be  wide.  But,  like  all  new  products,  they  will  have  to  win  out 
in  a  competitive  field.   Sterile  milk  concentrate  and  dry  whole  milk 
powder  could  bring  these  revolutionary  changes  in  the  milk  industry: 

The  price  to  consumers  could  decrease  5  to  10  cents  a  quart 
in  most  southern  and  northeastern  cities. 

Per  capita  milk  sales  might  increase  15  to  20  percent  during 
the  next  10  years. 

Milk  production  would  decline  in  high-cost  areas  and  would 
go  up  in  low-cost  areas  of  the  midwest,  south  and  far  west. 
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Distribution  costs  vould  decline  sharply,  as  would  prices  to 
producers  in  the  high-cost  areas. 

Bartlett  stressed  the  point  that  the  future  for  the  dairy 
Industry  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  on  government's  policies. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  those  vho  advocate  high  government  price  sup- 
ports through  use  of  production  controls  and  marketing  quotas  have 
their  vay,  dairying,  like  cotton,  could  become  a  declining  Industry. 

But  if  government  price  supports  are  kept  at  a  level  that 
will  clear  the  market,  the  dairy  industry,  like  the  electric  Industry, 
can  look  forward  to  a  period  of  growth  and  expansion. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  Bartlett  says  that  trade  barriers 

that  now  exist  are  likely  to  be  sharply  curbed  as  new  products  go 

around  them,  give  consumers  more  for  their  money  and  give  farmers  a 

larger  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
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